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OL. THOMAS OCHILTREE, walking 
down the Avenue the other morning, 
followed by his friend, ex-Gov. Hogg, 

was obeserved by the latter to be lifting his 
hat and bowing continually—to imaginary 
persons he was inclined to think. 

“Who are you bowing to so much, 
Tom?" the Governor inquired, overtaking 
him. 


“To the King, Sir!’ responded Ochil- 


tree, pointing to a passing horse, and ; 
adding: 
‘The horse is King this week!” 


Senator Mark Hanna, when it came his 
turn for a story not long ago in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, told the following: 

“When Robert G. Ingersoll came to 
Washington from the West, his head filled 
with legal lore and infidelity, or it would 
be better to call it agnosticism, he encoun- 
tered in one of the corridors of the Capitol 
an old negro woman vigorously scrubbing 
the floor, when she heard any one coming, 
and, when the footsteps died away, busily 
reading her Bible. 

‘He slipped up on her very quietly one 
morning, and, taking her by surprise with 
her precious book, said: 

““*Mary, do you believe all 
there?’ 

‘I sutanly do,’ 
Col. Ingersoll.’ 

“* Do you believe that God made man out 
of dust?’ 

*** In coase I does. 

“*Say, it happened to rain hard about 
that time and the dust was gone and there 
was nothing but mud?’ 

“*Den de good Lawd knowed enough to 
know dat it was time to make dem lawyers 
and infidels, Col. Ingersoll.’ 

“ Bob walked away crestfallen and quot- 
ing Tennyson's ‘In -Memoriam ’—‘ Leave 
thou thy sister when she prays.’ 
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John W. Gates carelessly took from his 
vest pocket a coin which he thought was 
a quarter of a dollar and slyly handed it 
to one of the pages at the Waldorf-As- 
toria in recognition of his promptness in 
bringing him a telegram. 

“Do you intend this for me, Sir?” in- 
quired the page with some feeling, also 
color. 

Mr. Gates nodded. 

“I thought you wanted a _ postage 
stamp!"’ exclaimed the page, holding open 
his palm containing an old copper coin. 

“A thousand apologies, I really thought 
it was a quarter. Forgive me this time.’ 

And he handed him a half dollar piece, 
observing: 

“Keep the other for good luck. 
awkward mistake!” 
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Mayor-elect Seth Low takes a ride on his 
bicycle every day and intends to continue 
this custom so long as the weather per- 
mits. He mounts his wheel shortly before 
noon at his house on Madison Avenue and 
remains out until 1 o'clock. One day last 
week as he was riding up the Riverside 
Drive all the policemen he passed gave the 
Mayor-elect the military salute. And then 
Mr. Low realized that probably the word 
had been passed along and that the officers 
of the force in all the parks were daily on 
the watch for his appearance. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan has a reputation for 
not doing anything by halves, and this rep- 
utation is well grounded not only in regard 
to the large transactions in which Mr. Mor- 
gan has been so many times engaged, but 
also in his relation to his employes. For 
many months attachés of his offices have 
been kept on duty down town long after. 
hours. During the Summer it was the steel 
strike and since then the Northern Pacific 
settlement, which ended in. the incorpora- 
tion of the Northern: Securities Company. 
Each of the employes so kept on duty was 
afterward rewarded with a liberal check, 
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Although Andrew Carnegie “has no use 
for. lords,” as one of his Pittsburg admirers 
expresed it, his conversation displays a re- 
matkable knowledge of peerage history, 
particularly among the Scottish nobility. 
And there is one book in his library which 
he treasures perhaps more than any other. 
It is a handsomely bound volume of 
“ Burke's Peéfage,”’ 

But the reason Mr. Carnegie is fond. of 
that book is not because it contains his-' 
torical facts and heraldic pipe .dreams 
about all.the noble families of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, but because it was pre- 
sented to him in London by a dear friend 
and companion on @ coaching trip—James 
G. wiaine, 
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corner opposite the Union League Club 
that was watching a man in a buggy hav- 
ing some trouble with a balky horse. 

A glance revealed the condition of affairs 
to Mrs. Oelrichs, and in tones of authority 
she said to a bystander: 

“Take his head and start him and he'll 
go all right. No one seems to know what 
to do with a balky horse or one with the 
blind staggers.” 

Her suggestion obeyed, she smiled tri- 
umphantly as the horse went on his way. 
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John B. Sexton is a poet, though every- 
body does not know it; that is, he has 
poetical flights of fancy expressed in prose 
different from all Deveryisms. He was 
seated the other evening in a fashionable 
restaurant. It was just after the election. 
At an adjoining table there was a Fusion- 
ist of the silk stocking sort, and he was 
accompanied by two women. 

The Fusionist pointed out Mr. Sexton as 
one of the typical men of Tammany Hall. 
The women were amazed to hear Mr. Sex- 
ton thus deliver himself: 

“There is.a legend in the old country 
about Mother Goose which is not generally 
known here. it is that she is responsible 
for some of the metals on earth, just as she 
is for the snowflakes when they cover the 
fields in a soft mantie of white as she 
plucks her geese. She is very old, and 
when she combs her hair the silver locks 
fall and have given us our veins of the 
white metal. 

* Just before she plucks the geese she is 
eareful to trim her finger nails, and they 
are of gold. The trimmings fall to earth, 
giving us our yellow metal. It happened 
one day that as Mother Goose was finish- 
ing her toilet a blundering banshee an- 
nounced to her that Simple Simon had 
killed the prized goose which laid the 
golden eggs. 

“The knife slipped and off went a finger. 
Poor Mother Goose was greatly disturbed 
as she saw it fall to earth, and she started 
counting her fingers. Now, as you know, 
Mother Goose is Irish, like most other 
decent people, and she talks with a brogue. 
When she came to the stub of a finger she 
said ‘tin,’ and by that name one of our 
metals goes to-day.”’ 
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Chauncey M. Depew, wherever he goes 
these days, is the recipient of congratula- 
tions upon his approaching marriage. He 
has become accustomed to this since, the 
announcement of his engagement, but it is 
not often that a man about to be married 
receives on that account an ovation from a 
dignified body of three or four hundred 
representative citizens. Such a thing oc- 
curred on Tuesday night, however, at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner at Dei- 
monico’s. Secretary Hay was speaking in 
measured epigrams, and said: 

“There are two important lines of 
human endeavor in which men are for- 
bidden even to allude to their success— 
affairs of diplomacy and affairs of the 
heart.”’ 

As soon as the last word’ was uttered all 
present looked at Mr. Depew. He smiled. 
Then the whole company laughed, and 
there was much hand clapping, which Mr. 
Depew graciously acknowledged, while Sec- 
retary Hay waited for the applause to die 
away before resuming his address. 
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=x-Congressman Cable of Illinois has a 
charming young daughter who is receiving 
her education in France. When she was 
several years younger than she is now her 
father took her on his knee one day and 
said to her: 

“To-day a man asked me if I would not 
seli little brother. He said he would give 
mea whole room full of gold. Shall I let 
him have little brother?” 

The child shook her head. 

** But,” persisted her father, “‘ think how 
much money this room full of gold would 
be. Think how many things you could buy 
with it. Don’t you think I'd better let the 
man have little brother? ” 

“No,” said the daughter; “let’s keep 
him till he’s older, He'll be worth more 


then.” 
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Apropos of the much discussed discharges 
on the street cleaning force the following 


was related the other night at an informal. 


little dinner at which Controller Coler was 
present. The speaker had been obliged to 
wait some minutes on lower Broadway for 
a Lexington Avenue car, during which time 
ov overheard the conversation of a couple of 
‘gtreet cleaners at his elbow, busily gather- 
ing up a. pile of refuse, one a ‘ broom- 
pusher ” and one a “ bag-toter: ” 
“Charlie's in a bad way,” sald one; 
“can't get nothin’ but day’s work since he 
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post an’ the like. 
leave dirt agen a water plug— 
myself, but gin him the open an’ he w 
to be beat.” 

“T seen Mr. Coler awatchin’ him onct 
las’ Summer,” returned the other; ‘ looked 
as ef he'd like to take a hand hisself—cyes 
jest follerin’ the broom—now he's yer man 
fer the department. Ef he wus Commis- 
sioner he'd see there wus no monkey busi- 
ness around; why, he wouldn't be above 
takin’ a turn hisself with any o’ these here 

{ know Mr. Coler, my father worked fer 
his father onct 

‘No, thank you," laughed Mr. Coler; ‘1 
don't think you'll see me with broom and 
pushcart on Broadway just yet awhile, nor 
in the Commissioner's room—not if the 
court knows itself—and it thinks it does.”’ 
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To appreciate the irksomeness of the au- 
tograph hunter's importunities one must be 
a person of some distinction. The worst of 
it is that these persons of distinction ap- 
preciate the irksomeness and altogether 
tgnore the distinction implied by these im- 
portunities, 

Not long ago, for instance, an enthusi- 
astic collector, who lives not far from the 
wall of Central Park, having sent a humble 
petition to Andrew Lang for his autograph, 
teceived in reply a sheet of notepaper on 
which was written: 

Hostis humant generis." 

The author may have meant this for one 
way of signing h‘s own name, though more 
probably it was intended as a description 
of the genus autograph hunter. At any 
rate this particular hunter is not well 
pleased with the result of his application, 
not having even the satisfaction of an as- 
surance that the Latin words were written 
by Mr. Lang's own hand. 
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Owing to the successful fight made to 
secure the taxation of corporation fran- 
chises and capital stock in Ulinois, Miss 


Margaret Haley, who has captained the 
movement, has become a prominent per- 
sonage in Chicago and the West. 

Thinking that in the first flush of suc- 
cess and with flattery coming from every 
hand Miss Haley might be an easy sub- 
ject tor their purposes a nerve remedy 
firm called her up on the telephone. Pos- 
sibly the man at the other end of the 
wire had heard Miss Haley talking against 
the injustice of taxation before the pub- 
lic and had noticed her flashing eyes and 
fearless tone. At any rate he displayed 
good judgment in using the telephone. He 
approached the subject in a roundabout 
way, and finally came to the point, and 
suggested there would be a handsome re- 
muneration for the use of her picture. 

“Not in a thousand years,"’ was the 
answer that came ringing back over the 
wire. ‘‘ Whatever I have done has been on 
my own nerve. Your concoction of drugs 
would never have stood the test and will 
never get the credit.” 
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“The Milburn house in Buffalo and the 
grounds about it have been so preyed upon 
by relic hunters since President McKin- 
ley’s death that a police guard has been 
placed there for protection,”’ said a Buffalo 
man the other day. “ Plants were pulled 
up, limbs of trees broken off, and any- 
thing that could be carried away has been 
stolen by the seekers of souvenirs. Some 


of the worst of the relic hunters even tried 
to break off pieces of brick from the cor- 


ners of the house. The guard was placed 
about the house as a last resort, when it 
was found that nothing else would keep 
the crowds within bounds,” 
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“Al” Daggett, the former Republican 
leader of Kings County, was in town a few 
days ago, looking over machinery for the 
new plant in Maine, where he is to: manu- 
facture postal cards for the United States 
Government. As an instance of Daggett's 
acuteness the fact is recalled that when 
Mayor-elect Low was elected Mayor of 
Brooklyn the latter wrote to “ Al” offer- 
ing to appoint, as Commissioners of Elec- 
tions, one of any three men he might name. 

“ Al’’ wrote three lines to the Mayor as 
follows: 

——_—__________¢ 


” gaat es Henry Cotton. 
“©. Cotton. 
oY ie a Cotton.” 


Mr. Cotton was appointed. 
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It is amusing to watch the brokers and 
speculators on the lookout in the corridor 
of the Waldorf-Astoria for the return in 
the afternoon of the “ leaders.” Mr. Keene 
has his crowds. .Mr. Housman is always 
followed by “the Morgan clique,” Mr. 
Clews is crowded by his followers. The 
effort to overhear what is said by these 
leaders to their followers is little short of 
downright rudeness. The waiter in at- 
tendance is regarded with envy and pumped 
when he goes out into the corridor. 

“What is Mr. Keene talking about?” 
Adheoh cos: navel See, sporsintan.2 & whites. 

by ‘waiter Pin zh him pityingly. 
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talking with Mr. Follansbee. He 
never talks anything but horse with him! ’’ 


— 


he is 
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Father Ducey was one of the interested 
onlookers at the opening of the Horse 
Show. As he walked about taking in the 


lavish display from boxes to galleries and 
the horses of marvelous beauty and skill 
he said quietly to a friend: 

‘What a great wealth of intelligence we 


see here. Especially on the tanbark."’ 
e © © 
“Speaking of quaint epitaphs,"’ said 


Stephen Merritt, the undertaker, ‘‘ reminds 
me of one I recently saw in the Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery at ‘arrytown. It is rudely 
engraved on a little marble stone over a 
mound covered with brambles. It reads as 
follows: 

Here lies the body of little Jane, 

Who ran out slyly and played in the rain; 
She caught the measles: and it struck inside, 
And in less than four shurt weeks she died. 
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“That reminds me,” said the man to 
whom the undertaker was reciting the 
epitaph, “of Charlotta Nillson, a young 
actress and an Omar _ enthusiast—who 
has already had her tombstone engraved 
with those lines of the Rubaiyat beginning: 
‘There is a door to which I round no key.’ 

“Tt asked her why she had gone to the 
trouble and expense so many years wm 
advance—for she's too young to be think- 
ing just yet of the ‘bourn from whence 
no traveler returns.’ 

‘It's because { have a horror of those 
set phrases one sees on tombstones,” she 
said, ‘and, then, I do love Omar so, and 
think [shail sleep better with his werds 
lulling me to rest.’ Poetic, eh? Yes—-but 
just a bit morbid. And the funniest part 
of it to me ts that the industrious press 
agent hasn't used it long ago."’ 
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Frederick H. Cowles, Vice President of 
the General Supply Company, was busily 
engaged writing at his desk the other day, 
when, before he was conscious of anybody 
being near him, a tall cadaverous looking 
man with a wild look in his eye and carry- 
ing an odd shaved satchel dropped into a 
chair beside him and gingerly placed the 
satchel on the floor, and without prelude 
or introduction he began in a hoarse whis- 
per: 

“Interested in explosives?’ 

Mr. Cowles shifted about, in his chair 
uneasily and looked longingly toward the 
door. 

The strange man got up and started to 
pace the floor, then he turned suddenly on 
Mr. Cowles, who was making frantic ef- 
forts to reach the bell an one side of his 
desk without attracting attention. 

“Only $150," continued the man im- 
pressively. There was a brief pause. 
“Only $150 for a complete set of George 
Billings’s magnificently illustrated history 
entitled ‘From Gunpowder to Lyddite.’”’ 
Then he started to real off his stereotyped 
but before he had gotten well 
under way he was escorted from the room 
by a burly porter. 
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Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, who held 
the rank of Major in the Porto Rico cam- 
paign, and who later was a surgeon in the 
United States Army during the Philippine 
troubles and in the campaign in China, re- 
centiy received from Peking a shipment of 
100 Boxers’ swords which ne himself pro- 
cured, and which he will present to the 
Army and Navy Club for decorative pur- 
poses, Said the Doctor: ° 

“At one time, right after the surrender, 
Boxers’ swords were to be had for the cart- 
ing away. They were huge, heavy, two- 
handed affairs that depended more on their 
weight than on any edge for damaging 
purposes. The Chinese themselves were 
rather glad to see the swords removed, as 
it put the weapons beyond the reach of the 
Boxers in case they wished to break out 
afresh. So one day I caught a Chinaman 
with a cart and erdered him to load up 
with the swords, and he carted them to 
the camp, hundreds of them, and I dis- 
tributed them among the officers. But this 
shipment of 100 I thought to save for the 
Army and Navy Club, which lost some 
members in gocd standing in that cam- 
paign and which might as well have some 
sort of a remembrance out of the wreck.” 
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J. W. Bailey, editor in chief of The Phila- 
delphia Record, was one of the first’ to 
come into contact with a device peculiar to 
telephones in that city. Philadetphia tele- 
phones have a phonograph attachment 
which is operated with a switch, and can 
be made to repeat indefinitely the single 
phrases, “ Busy, call again—busy, call 
again—busy, call again.” 

One morning the new wrinkle was dinned 
into Mr. Bailey's ear while trying to reach 
Mr. ‘Townsend of The Press. After vainly 
puzzling over the words uttered tn a deep 
bass voice, Mr. Bailey called his secretary. _ 

“Send over to The Press,” he exclaimed, 
‘Sand see who the deuce ts continually tele- 
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but ‘ Lizzie, call again—Lizzie, call again.’ 
Who's Lizzie?" 

Then some one in the grinning office ex- 
plained, and Mr. Bailey hurried out to din- 
ner. 
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A well-known Brcoklynite, junior mem- 
ber of a wealthy firm known chiefly by 
reason of its hostility to the Sugar Trust, 
is the possessor of a particularly unassum-~ 
ing manner, usually a desirable asset, but 
in this instance, at least, productive of 
consequences hardly so desirable. 

Accompanied by a friend he set out one 
afternoon not long ago for a nearby town 
where a horse show was in progress. The 
train being an early one, they happened 
to be the only arrivals at the station, and, 
going over to where a small boy stood in 
charge of a large bus, asked to be driven 
out to the show grounds. 

“Can't take you,” replied the diminutive 
jehu. 

“But why not?" they asked, surprised. 
“You have no other passengers.” 

“Any other time I would take you out,” 
came the reply, “ but I have a load of rich 
guys coming out on the next train,” and 
he added, hesitatingly, “ they likes to keep 
by themselves."’ 

As at least one of the two who trudged a 
dusty mile to that horse show is credited 
with a fortune variously estimated at from 
one to five million dollars, the little bus- 
driver's definition of a ‘rich guy "’ might 


be interesting. 
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“That's not the result of the landslide of 
Nov. 5,’ eagerly explained Health Commis- 
sioner Wfiliam T. Jenkins, brother-in-law 
of Richard Croker, as a caller at his office 
at Sanitary Headquarters was examining a 
headless plaster Tammany tiger on the 
top of his desk near a fine cast of a Barye 
lioness. 

“No, I did not fall on it and maim it the 
day after election. It just tumbled to the 
floor and was picked up in bad shape sev- 
eral days before the votes were cast. 
Haven't had time to get it mended. Shall 
though, all in due time. 

* Was the disaster prophetic? 
self.” 


Suit your- 
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F. S. Thomas, manager of the New 
Orleans University Singers, tells the fol- 
lowing incident regarding one of the most 
beautiful of negro melodies: 

“* Steal Away to Jesus,’ was originated 
in the sugar fields of Louisiana. It was 
signal for religious meetings 
in the swamps by the slaves. When 
any of the old mother or father slaves 
while toiling up and down the long rows of 
sugar cane felt the impulse for religious 
communion he or she would begin singing 
* Steal Away to Jesus.’ As the quaint and 
tender melody floated field an- 
other voice, perhaps a quarter of a mile 
away, would take it up, and gradually all 
the slaves, numbering between 300 and 
400, would join in, until a mellow chorus, 
inexpressibly melodious, would float away 
on the magnolia-laden air. 

“The singing would last long enough to 
assure the one who started it that every 
one had heard the signal for the meeting, 
which would surely take place in the heart 
of a swamp in the vicinity, where the 
worshippers would be secure from inter- 
ruption.” 
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Prof. Stevenson, the geologist of the Uni- 
versity of New York, spent many years 
prospecting and studying in the mining re- 
gions of the West, when the West was the 
real Wild West. He has a very wholesome 
respect for “a gun.”’ He knows how to 
use one. A few days ago some one was 
speaking of a picture he had seen of an 
attack by Indians on a stage coach, and 
then, drifting into the dangers of going 
about New York at night without a weapon, 
the speaker drew a smal! pistol. 

“Put that away at sternly com- 
manded the professor, 

“ But 1 know all 
protesting reply. 

“No, you don’t,” said Dr. Stevenson. 
“You know less about them than the man 
who drew 
There were more stage coach drivers killed 
by fool passengers than by Indians. Any 
old driver will vouch for that. They just 
ehot away, forgetful that the best gun will 
jump, in their excitement they killed 
the drivers before the Indians could get 
near. If you were to be suddenly attacked 
on the street you would be more apt to 
kill the policeman coming from the rear to 
aid you than the footpad in front,”’ 
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The Rev. W. A. Backus of Kill Buck, 
Cattaraugus County, has a souvenir of the 
election of 18H. It is of the State 
ballots voted at the town meeting that 
year—a strip of ordinary paper, yellow with 
age, but otherwise about good new. 
In that year Millard Fillmore was a can- 
didate for Governor, and his name heads the 
ticket Samuel J. Wilkins was the candi- 
date Lieutenant Governor. They were 
defeated by Sitias Wright and Addison Gar- 
diner. The ticket said be of great 
value as a relic. 
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with a dress suit 


satchel, 


Laden 
leather 
Greenwich, 
the 


and small 
his home in 
last week, 
happened to | 
dames struggling 
one grasping the 
the rope which bound its 
With simple courtesy he 
shifted both his bags to one hand and ap- 
proached the struggling females 

** Madam,” he said to the puffing creature 
nearest him, *‘ allow me,” and extended his 
hand toward the unlovely luggage. The 
women drew back quite fiercely and eyed 
him with a suspicious scowl. Then, catch- 


Case 


er route for 


Conn., one evening 
Strong 
rural 


valise, 


Rev 

notice two 
with an 
handle and 
bursting sides. 


Dr. Josiah 
portly 
immense 


one 


ing sight of the two bags in his other hand, 
one of them said: 

‘And that bees the way ye doos It, be 
it? Well, we're a match fer ye; we ain't 
so gteen as ye takes us fer, an’ we ain't 
trustin’ ourselves to no confidence man 
neither—come along, Mary, we'll miss that 
train,” and they bowled over to the gate. 
leaving the reverend doctor somewhat dis- 


comfited. 
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When Mr. R. Fulton Cutting was making 
the opening address at the Associated 
Charities meeting in the ¥. M. C. A. hall 
the other night a stoutly built, elderly man, 
not richly dressed, but with a beaming 
face, walked down the aisle almost to the 
platform. One or two who sat near 
thought he was in search of a good seat and 
made a place, motioning him to sit down. 
He ignored them and kept his eye fastened 
on Gov. Odell, who was to speak when Mr. 
Cutting closed. As the Governor arose the 
elderly man drew from the folds of his 
frock coat a single red rose and threw It 
at the Governor's feet. Then he sat down 
with a look of supreme happiness on his 
face. The Governor picked up the rose and 
kept it, evidently almost as much pleased 
as his unknown admirer who had thrown it. 
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The Rev. Dr. Duncan MacMillan, pastor 
of the New York Presbyterian Church in 
One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Street, 
tells this story. He spent the earlier days 
of his ministry in the West, and some 
of them at Deer Lodge, Montana. ‘rhe 
University of Montana is at Deer Lodge, 
and at one time the humor of the studeits 
took the form of an epidemic of punuing, 
which raged not only in the classrooms, 
but in the kitchen as well. The house- 
keeper of the students’ boarding club 


went into the kitchen one day and spoke 


to the Chinese cook, Wing Lee. 

“Wing Lee,’ said she, “I wish you 
cook some hominy for supper.”’ 

The Chinaman looked up and grinned. 

“For hominy?” he asked. 
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One of President Roosevelt's Century 
Club friends went with him one night to a 
vaudeville entertainment. Among the en- 
tertainers on the programme was an imi- 
tator who gave impersonations of noted 
men. Mr. Roosevelt was vastly amused by 
the representation of himself, and applaud- 
ed vigorously. Then he turned to his friend 
and asked if the imitation was at all like 
the real thing. The friend answered that 
it was an excellent impersonation. Mr. 
Roosevelt threw back his head and laughed 

“ Well,” he said, “if I'm like that when 
I talk I must be one of the funniest things 


on earth to see.”’ 
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A recent reference to the last remaining 
scion of ‘‘ the Father of the Ferries,’’ John 
Cole, the grandson of the earliest ferry- 
man on the Kast River, brings to light the 
fact that a collateral branch of the same 
family now represented by ‘ Capt. 
Jim" Baulsir, the last of a family that 
has been on the ferries,for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

There were so many Baulsirs on the 
ferries years ago that they were nicknamed 
in order to be recognized individually. 
“Capt. Bill,” ‘* Capt. Jim," ‘Curly John,” 
“Brass Button John,” ‘* Nimrod,”’ “ Coon- 
rod,’ *‘ Ramrod,”’ * Crooked Jim,” “ Uncle 
Bill,” “‘Unele John,” and nearly a score 
of others were included. 

“Capt. Jim" is the only 
left, and he is “‘on deck” 
Ferry. 
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There are not many Americans who have 
met more great personages in the Eu- 
ropean world than Andrew Carnegie, yet 
there is no heartier despiser of the mani- 
fold trappings of aristocracy. His coat of 
arms, invented by himself and emblazoned 
on the walls of his library, is a heraldic 
curiosity which might be thus described: 

“Or, on a field of azure, a laborer’s arm 
uplifted, holding a hammer proper; quar- 
terly argent and gules a blast furnace ram.. 
pant; on a fesse sable three steel rails; 
crest a sheaf of wheat and a loaf of bread 
with a carving knife, all proper; motto, 
* Labor triumphs.’ ’’ 

Mr. Carnegie’s friends used to joke with 
him about this creation, and it has fur- 
nished no little amusement to himself and 


them. 
eet 


Mark Twain and a few friends of early 
days had a little sitting the other evening, 
and after the conversation had vacillated 
about topics of general public interest the 
humorist lapsed into the reminiscent. 

“I don’t suppose any of you boys re- 
member Bill Arden,” he began, “ but there 
was a man who surprised even those few 
close friends of his who had ‘ inside infor- 
mation’ regarding his inherent merit. I 
first met Bill when he was living in a 
flourishing mill town on the banks of the 
Ohio River. Some folks said Bill wasn’t 
quite sharp, but his friends knew that 
Bill's light was burning brightly, though 
somewhat obscured by his retiring dis- 
position, 3ill was a mill hand until some 
Eastern people put up an oil refinery down 
by the river, when he got a job in the re- 
finery tending one of the pumps. 

“ Now, Bill had literary aspirations. 
contributed a poem to The Leader. There 
was some beautiful thoughts in Bill's 
verse, but a clumsy printer spoiled the 
meter and destroyed the rhythm; the 
thoughts were there though, and all you 
had to do was to reach in and drag them 
out. 

“That was Bill's first attempt—but Bill 
was a plodder. Notwithstanding his plod- 
ding, everybody, even his friends, said 
‘ Bill may get to be a bright sort of a cuss, 
but he'll never set the Ohio on fire," 

“ Bill had a habit of staying down in the 
office after hours writing poems and son- 
nets. One night Bill got the divine in- 


He 


spiration, and got down to work with 
arms and both feet. As he was about 
welding on the bottom plates of the first 
or second canto of his epic he had to das! 
in a bit of white fire. He did this with a 
tremendous flourish. Sparks flew from his 
pen. One particularly big and hot spark 
flew through the door leading into the 
main room of the refinery and dropped into 
a barrel of naphtha. Inside of half an 
hour the Ohio was ablaze with burning 
oil and the entire town was wiped out. Bill! 
certainly surprised even his friends.” 
@o? @ 


“My dear old mother lived in St. Louis 
and she was a great Methodist,” continued 
Mr. Clemens, “She would never go to the 
theatre. I thought that she ought to go, 
but could not persuade her. She had a 
great friend, a very dearly loved chum, 
and one afternoon, when they were to- 
gether, I could not refrain from telling 
them of a great revival which had come to 
town. I explained to them that the ex- 
horters were all colored people and that 
they had very unusual ways of carrying 
on religious services, and that, most un- 
fortunately, the greater part of the city 
went to hear them, only to scream with 
laughter. 

“T suggested that they should go with 
me, and that by preserving solemn faces 
they might do great good in reproving the 
fashionable people, who made ridicule of 
the revival. I had to explain that the 
services were held in a theatre, but that 
no matter how bad the place the cause 
would excuse them for going. 

“We went and we had front seats, and 
the old ladies were near-sighted, and then 
they were unsuspicious of me. Lew Dock- 
stader and the rest of them had the heuse 
in a roar, but for fifteen minutes the old 
ladies never smiled, and then they broke 
down and cried for the very joy of it. Af- 
terward they always went to the minstrels 
whenever they came to town, asserting 
that the innocent fun, which could make 
thousands forget their cares for a short 
time, could not be wrong.” 
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‘E. H. Harriman is not much given 
humor nor ts he particularly at home amid 
the tossing of repartée,"’ said one who talks 
of it as with knowledge, ‘‘ but he has one 
little story he enjoys and seems to like to 
tell. Mr. Harriman is the father of the 
Orange County Horse Show Association 
and of other associations in which the horse 
has a prominent part, all of which have 
drawn many of those high in the metro- 
politan social swim to Orange County for 
country social pleasures. 

“A few days before this particular show 
was held there had been races at the Go- 
shen Driving Park, one of the events of 
which was an exhibition pacing race against 
time by the star pacer John R. Gentry. 
This was the last number on the pro- 
gramme, and the announcement card of 
the result of the race was inadvertently 
left hanging from the judges’ stand, facing 
the grand stand, 

“In cold letters on it appeared the an- 
nouncement ‘ Gentry—2:06,’ the name of 
the horse and the time he had made. 

“This card still hung there in full view 
when the crowds began to come upon the 
grounds in the forenoon of that Horse Show 
,day—' Tuxedo Day,’ as it is called. Mr. 
Harriman was in his box, intent on the pro- 
ceedings of the exhibition, when he heard 
from a grand stand seat immediately be- 
hind him a woman's voice say: 

** We can see ‘em here all right, Hiram. 
We couldn't a had a better place to see 
the big bugs when they come swellin’ in 
over yender in their rigs. I don’t keer so 
much for the hoss show. It's them gentries 
I'm pinin’ to see jest once.’ 

“Mr. Harriman turned and saw a middle- 
aged farmer couple, a man and his wife, 
and the latter's face was beaming with 
pleasant expectancy. 

* Presently he heard the woman's 
again, this time full of disappointment. 

* * Oh, Hiram,’ it said, ‘ our day is sp'iled! 
We ain't a-goin’ to be able to see ‘em!’ 

*** See who?’ asked Hiram. 

‘The gentry folks!’ replied 
with a deep sigh. 

“* Why ain't we goin’ to be able to see 
‘em?’ asked the husband. 

*** Don’t you see that handbill over yen- 
der?’ said the wife. ‘Jest read what it 
says: ‘* Gentry—2:06." The gentry ain't 
goin’ to be here till 2:06, Hiram, and our 
train goes at 1:19! We won't see ’em, Hi- 
ram, and our day is sp'iled!’”’ 
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Reginald Vanderbilt was standing in the 
shadow of a coat rack in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, trying to avoid the crush while 
waiting for his brother and a party of 
friends, when an old gentleman, accom- 
panied by a young woman, approached him 
and said: 

* Young man, can you tell us of a place 
where we can sit down around here?”’ 

Mr. Vanderbilt looked at the old fellow 
with a half amused expression, then re- 
plied: 

“TI would suggest that you go ’way back, 
Sir,” and walked away, leaving the old 
gentleman trying to discover where “ ’way 
back’ meant. 


to 


voice 
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“The approach of Thanksgiving always 
reminds me of my trip to London with Eu- 
gene Field,’’ said Leigh Lynch, a theatrical 
manager. “* Gene’ pined for a piece of 
mince pie on Thanksgiving Day, but, you 
know, the British wot not of that great 
American delicacy. Over there they pin 
their faith to plum pudding. So ‘Gene’ 
had to fall back on that, and they brought 
us one that belonged to the vintage of 
some preceding generation. They esteem 
plum pudding mainly for its age! 

“While we were at the table we heard 
one of those everlasting street bands out- 
side the window, and it was explained to 


us that it was customary to distribute 
largess among them. “3 

“*Give them the pudding.’ sald ‘Gene’ 
with alacrity. 

“ Accordingly, when the band departed, 
the leader had the pudding. A few days 
later the band was back again, but very 
much diminished in numbers. The rem- 
nant played for us as before, and the se- 
lection this time was the most mournful 
dead march I have ever listened to. I hope 
they won’t.play it at my funeral. 

“*The last sad rites,’ said ‘Gene,’ ‘I 
am glad a few survived.’ ” 
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Coroner's Physician O'Hanlon tells this: 
*“ Just as I was passing the corner of Ninth 
Street and Second Avenue a few days ago 
a rather ehabbily dressed man came up to 
me and asked me if I had lost my pocket- 
book, I told him that I had not, and 
started to walk along, when he told me 
that I had better look in my pocket and 
see. I reached into my trousers pocket and 
found that my pocketbook was not there, 
though I had taken some money from it 
and replaced it only a few minutes before. 
The cold chills began to run up and down 
my back, for I had several hundred dollars 
in that book. This strange man then 
reached down into his overcoat pocket and 
produced my pocketbook and handed it to 
me, saying: 

“*T picked your pocket only a few min- 
utes ago, but while doing so I noticed that 
you wore an emblem of the order of Elks, 
A few years ago my twin brother died in 
Maine. He was an Elk, he was practical- 
ly destitute, and left a large family. The 
Elks buried him and provided for his 
family. All this just came back to my 
mind as I was walking away with your 
pocketbook.’ 

“He then replaced my purse in my hand 
and walked away down the avenue, while 
I started after him in a dazed sort of way, 
unable to realize what had happened until 
he had disappeared down a side street.” 

e¢ © @ 
Hudson Maxim, inventor of Maximite, 
which was tested at the Sandy Hook prov- 
ing grounds last week, frequently aston- 
ishes his friends by pulling out of his 
pocket a big stick of one of the high ex- 
plosives he has patented. 

Don't be frightened, it's harmless,"’ said 
Mr. Maxim in a New York office the other 
day as he exhibited a stick of Maximite 
weighing about three pounds and powerful 
enough to blow a hole in a man-of-war. 

“Just watch it burn,” continued Mr. 
Maxim, taking a match from his pocket. 
Two or three people left the room. The 
others looked nervous, but pretended to be 
calm. 

Lighting the 
it to the explosive. 
the roof off the house it began to burn 
steadily, like a candle. The inventor ex- 
plained thai its frightful force was only 
exerted when the substance was confined 
as in a gun or shell. 
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The following story apropos of Thanks- 
giving was told by a relative of the late 
Police Commissioner, John McClave, at the 
Harlem Club a few evenings ago: 

“In his boyhood days the Commissioner 
had as great a failing for hot biscuits as 
the average boy has for pumpkin pie. One 
Thanksgiving Day in the fifties he attend- 
ed a family reunion at the old homestead 
at Willow Tree, L. I. then a suburb of Ja- 
maica. We youngsters had watched the 
preparations for dinner with great interest 
and growing appetites. The children were 
obliged to wait for the second table, and 
John and the rest filed slowly out of the 
room and took up a position on the hall 
stairs, where they could see without being 
seen. 

** John's were riveted on the dish 
laden with hot biscuits, and his anxiety in- 
creased as the dish was emptied for the 
fifth time. Slowly but surely the pyramid 
of biscuits disappeared, and John began to 
keep track of them on his fingers, glaring 
fiercely at each guest who took one. To 
his intense disgust all were taken except a 
small, solitary biscuit. Finally one of the 
party, with a word of praise for grand- 
mother’s biscuits, reached out for the last 
one. As he lifted it from the plate John's 
pent-up anxiety and appetite broke forth in 
a most woeful groan and he cried out: 

““*Oh! There goes the last biscuit!’ 

“ All at the table heard the remark, and 
there was a sudden silence, broken by the 
sharp cry of ‘ Children, behave!’ Then all 
went on merrily, but it was very evident 
that the courage as well as the appetite of 
the guest failed him at the last moment, 
for when the children raided the table John 
found one biscuit untouched,”’ 
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Frank Morris, who is writing something 
that he calls *‘ The Epic of the Wheat,” is 
often asked to explain the title. He met a 
charming young woman one evening at din- 
ner who said: 

“So you're 
the Wheat?’”’ 

** Yes,’ he replied, in a tone calculated te 
dismiss the subject, ‘‘I am.” 

“It's a cereal story, I presume? 
Mr. Morris melted and joined in the 
eral laugh. 


On the Free List. 


Some years ago there was a toligate on @ 
plank road leading to Elmwood Cemetery, 
Detroit. All funerals were allowed to pas 
along this road without paying. 

One day Dr. Pierce, a well-known phys 
sician, while paying his toll, jokingly ree 
marked to the gatekeeper: 

“Considering the benevolent character 
of our profession I think you ought to Iles 
us pass free of charge.” 

“No, no, Doctor,” said the gatekeepers 
“we can’t afford that. You send too many 
deadheads through as it is,” 


match, Mr. Maxim touched 
Instead of blowing 


eyes 


writing ‘The Epic of 
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4 Big Hotel’s Buzz and Babble fF 
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T is a sight to animate any one with red 
blood in his veins, be he city or 


country bred—the big hotels. during 
Horse Show week. The babble, babble, 
and buzz, buzz of the conversation has a 


fascinating rhythm to it that is positively 
eharming. To be able to delve down in 
the side eddies of this hum and swirt of 
conversation and pick up the individual 
bits of it ts always interesting. 

Seated at a large round table néar, the 
southwest corner of the Palm Room sits 
Mrs. Nouveau Riche, who has brought 
some of her relations to town with her to 
show them how she can entertain. Mrs. 
Riche is a very stout lady and fully forty. 
When the undulations of Mrs. Riche’s two 
hundred pounds or so stir the glitter of 
her diamonds there is a sparkle and a 
shower of fire like that which falls from 
the carbon of the street lamp when the 
current has burned away too much surface. 
Her party are extremely curious and eagerly 
intent on watching the crowd about them. 
Mrs. Riche has been trying to claim their 
attention for some time to find if they had 
any choice in viands on the bill, but final- 
ly, with a disgusted look on her face, afier 
many non-committal replies on the part of 
the guests, she addresses the waiter: 

“Let's see, you waited on me the other 
night, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, ma'am, I think I did.” 

“Yes, I'm pretty sure you did, and you 
waited on me very well, and I want you to 


look sprty and see that I get properiy 
served to-night. Now, we'll have some 
oysters on the shell, all around; some 


celery, enough for seven of us, and_ then 
I think we'll have some of this turtle 
royal soup; after that I think we'll. have 
some—let’s see, what kind of birds ought 
we to have?” ; 

“ Well, most any of them are very good 
just now, ma'am.” 

“Well, we don’t want much of them to 
eat,”’ continues Mrs. Riche, “ we just ‘want 
to make a nice showing, don't you’ know, 
and whichever you think would be the 
nicest looking on the plates you'd better 
bring for us.” 

The waiter suggests reed birds or snipe. 

“All right, bring us some reed birds. 
By the way,.how much are reed. birds, 
waiter?” . ¥ 

“A dollar and a quarter 
ma’am,”’ 

“ Well, how many are there in an order?” 

“ There are four," 

“Oh, dear me! I'll have to have about 
nine dollars and a half's worth~of reed 
birds then, won't I? I guess you'd better 
bring us some tame duck, and—say, waiter, 
just cut it up yourself, will you, so as to 
get it served nicely.” / 

“Yes, ma'am; will 
salad?” 

“Oh, yes, but just bring us enough salad 
so that we will have a couple of leaves on 
each plate. The girls don’t care for salad 
at all, but I want some salad to make it 
look proper.” 

“ Anything to drink, ma’am?” 

“Oh, I think we'll have a big pitcher full 
of that nice looking stuff that you fix up 
with fruit and greens—what do you call 
that?” f 

“You mean claret cup, ma'am.” 

.““ Yes, that’s it. Bring us a big pitcher 
full of that; I don’t think the boys like 
claret, but it looks nice and they'll have 
to drink it.” 


The order given, Mrs. Riche leans back 
in her chair with a sigh of absolute relief. 

At a table not far away a florid, round- 
faced young man, dressed in proper fash- 
jon, is entertaining a party of young ladies 
and gentlemen with whom it was very ap- 
parent suppers at the big hotel are rare oc- 
currences, They are at the extreme edge 
of the palm room, aad the host is showing 
them the celebrities as they.come in. When- 
ever he happens to be unfamiliar with the 
identity of a newcomer he dodges the sub- 


an order, 


you have some 


. Just taken a seat in a corner, when the. 


young woman {fn question interrupts: “ O 

Mr. B., you must show me one of the Van- 
derbilts. I shall go home positively sick 
if I do not see a Vanderbilt.” 


a guffaw that had been strengthened by 
two glasses of shandy-gaff: ‘‘ Yes, B.,"’ he 
says; “it’s up to you to show us a Van- 
derbilt. What do we come here if 
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stranger, staring in a fascinated fashion, 
her host sits back in the chair with a per- 
fectly satisfied and complacent look on his 
face. At the very time Alfred Vanderbilt 
is down in Madison Square Garden giving 
his grooms instructions about one of his 
horses, 

Out in the red room a party sits at.a ta- 
ble on which are four plates of ice cream, 
which constitutes their sole repast, much 
to the disgust of the heavy-jowled Alsatian 
waiter who stands not far away wondering 
when they are going to get through and 
give him a chance to put a party with 
ready money at their table. One of the 
party of four is a tall, dignified-looking wo- 
man, who is wisely and patronizingly point- 
ing out to the rest of the party some of the 
celebrities. An actress passes by and the 
dignified woman turns to her companions 
with this information: 

“There goes Mrs. Astor. She has a din- 
ner party up stairs, and, you know, she al- 
ways ‘tends to things herself, so I suppose 
she has been down here giving instructions 
about how she wants things served.” 

Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, who is giving a 
small supper party to Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Harry Lehr, and several @6ther well- 
known persons, passes by with them about 
this time, and one of the party asks who 
they are, especially referring to Harry 
Lehr. The dignified woman replies: ‘ Oh, 
[ don’t know. They are some of the 
crowd that are usually attracted here 
about this time, and I suppose that fellow 
with the white hair is an actor of some 
sort.” 

At another table near by 
short man, with geniality and wealth writ- 
ten all over him. At the other side of the 
table is his spouse, and around them a 
number of persons. 

“ Bring the head waiter here,” says the 
little man, The head waiter arrives. 

“TI want to tell you on the quiet,’ whis- 
pers the littie man, “ that when it comes to 
ordering a feed like I want to give here I 
am alobster. You put me up a dinner with 
all the fixin’s and all the wine you think 
necessary; include everything from soup to 
nuts. Don't ask me anything about the ex- 
pense, because I'm prepared to go the limit. 
You don’t need to ask me any questions, 
but just hurl on a repertoire of the best 
provender you've got in the shop. And say, 
incidentally, if you‘re around here at any 
time when any of the celebrated people are 
goin’ by I'll stake you to a dollar for every 
one you put me on to. I've been comin’ to 
New York for a couple of years and I've 
never yet been able to see one of those 
people they call the Four Hundred. The 
man down in our town who is known as 
our Ward McAllister told me to come here 
and fix it with the head waiter, and he 
would arrange it so I could gaze on the 
real things.” ? 

Up stairs in the smaller rooms set apart 
for dining and supping are to be found the 
people whom the guests down stairs are 
longing to see, and'in direct comparison to 
the manner in which food is being ordered 
down stairs one needs but to recite the or- 
der that Tom Lawson, the Boston million- 
aire, is giving to the waiter for himself and 
a couple of men friends with whom he has 
eome in after the Horse Show: 

“Some clams on the shell, boy, a little 
celery, some club sandwiches, and a couple 
of quarts of ‘Number 86,’ not too cold. 
Bring it along spry, now, we want to catch 
a train in a few minutes.” 


Some Views from the Obelisk. 


The Owl was sent to get the views of the 
Obelisk upon the trend of modern society, 
for there had been much talk about “ de- 
cadence " and kindred subjects. 

The Owl fluttered softly to the tip of the 
Obelisk and, looking down in the moon- 
light, observed a sad expression on the pa- 
triarch’s face. 

Hello, Obelisk! What's the matter?.”, 
he hooted,. 

.** I'm ruminating on the fall of Greatness. 
I; never struck me with such force until to- 
day, when I saw a Tammany politician go- 
ing in to look at the mummy of an Egyp- 
tian King. That's what's the matter.” 

\ «Well, that’s all right. They're both 
déad uns now, you know. . Maybe it will do 
‘him’ good—the politician, I mean. Maybe 
the mummy will teach him how to behave.” 

“ That's all right for you, but how would 
you like to have George Washington's 
bones a curiosity for some savage barba- 
rian multitude? Wouldn't the Great Amer- 
ican People feel bad?” 





“ Kind of hard on Tammany politicians, - 


ain't you? Who told you they were sav- 
ages, Obby?” 

“Oh, I heard the people that drive past 
here in the afternoon, and they all talked 


sits a little, 


games, and ‘ bridge,’ whatever that is. 1 
thought it was something over the water—”’ 
“That's where it came from,” said the 
Owl. - 

‘and then about stocks and bonds and 
things. It was different in my day,” 
sighed the Obelisk. 


“IT believe it was,” said the Owl, “‘ but I 


should like to hear more about it. What 
did men say to women in your day?” 
The Obelisk studied. ‘‘ Well, come to 


think of it, they didn't say anything much.” 
“And do you call ‘nothing’ a woman's 
talk? Your women weren't like ours, 
Ours—’ 
“Oh, they talked about love and things 
like that—routs and festivals and feasts.’’ 


The _Obelisk’'s study had brought back 
memories. 
“Oh, that’s a woman’s business, eh? 


Well, if our women made that their busi- 
ness the men would have to do great 
stunts—”’ 

“Stumps! What's stumps? 

“No, ‘stunts "—deeds, you 
you do.” 

“No, I don’t,” 


I thought—” 
know—things 


said the Obelisk. 

“Well, maybe you don't,’’ conceded the 
Owl, ‘“‘but I came out here to find out 
whither you think the American People are 
crifting. That's the question of the day.” 

‘*Maybe it is, but I don’t see why you 
bring a question of the day to me at 12 
o'clock midnight. The Great American 
People are mostly drifting home about now. 
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If they're not, they ought to be!” 

“That isn’t what I meant,’’ cried the 
Owl, ‘I meant to ask what is the trend 
or tendency of the G. A. P, Don't you une 
derstand? "’ 

The Obelisk pondered. 2 

*“* Maybe I do, but I don’t like to say.” 


Origin of “ Talk Turkey.” 


A man who listened to some “ spellbind- 
er’’ every evening for three wecks during 
the recent municipal campaign said the 
other day: 

“Campaign orators do not always have 
time or occasion to explain expressions used 
in ‘driving home’ arguments. They must 
necessarily depend upon their audiences to 
‘see the point’ through apt applications of 
such expressions. I have in mind one—‘ to. 
talk turkey ’—repeatedly used. The story 
of its origin is as follows: 

“Two men, an Indian and a white man, 
agreed to hunt together for a day and to 
divide the spoils. When the time came 
there was no difficulty in apportioning the 
smaller birds and animals—one of a kind to 
each, At last they reached the last pair, a 
crow and a turkey. 

‘““* Now,’ says the white man, with a 
ereat show of fairness, ‘ you may have the 
crow and I'll take the turkey, or I'll take 
the turkey and you may have the crow.’ 

“* Huh!’ says the Indian, ‘why you no 
talk turkey to me?’”’ 








GYPSIES IN FACT AND FANCY 





‘fT HE production of M. Paderewski's new 
[ opera, ‘‘Manru,” brings up the 


gypsy onee more as a subject of ro- , 


mance. And now the question recurs: Who 
is he? What is he? 

So much nonsense has been written about 
him and such a veil of secrecy drawn over 
his origin that to most people he is now 
what he once was to science, a mystery. 
To put it briefly: The gypsy is a Hindu. Fle 
is descended from a tribe who -migrated 
from India about the fifteenth century, and 
seattered through Asia and Turope. He 
talks a language which is closely allied to 
Sanskrit, and is, if anything, older than 
that tongue. 

The word “gypsy” is a corruption of 
“Egyptian,” which is the name ignorantly 
bestowed on them by the English when the 


tribe first appeared in-the British Isles. | 


In France they 
from the false idea that they were natives 
of Bohcmia. Zincali, Zingari, and Zigeuner, 
as they are severally called in Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, are different forms of the 
same name, which Mr. Leland traces to an 
ancient sun myth of the tribe, the story of 
Chen-gan. Not to venture on such misty 
ground as that, it is interesting to learn 
that whenever or wherever we find them 
in history the gypsies are practically the 
same as we know them to-day. The men 
are horse traders, blacksmiths, fiddlers, 
the women fortune tellers, peddlers, and 
dau.cers. In the Orient they tattoo. In 
Russia and Hungary they are famous for 
their music. Wherever we find them, it 
is as a wandering tribe, dishonest toward 
the world at large, but united among them- 
selves. 2 

Their language—Romany—is spoken, in 
varving dialects, by every branch of the 
trine the world over. This language, how- 
ever, is fast dying out, and in a few more 
generations will, be extinct. The English 
dialect of it is rude and incomplete, a few 
thousand forms be'ng the most in posses- 
sion of any gypsy. scholar, while only a 
few hundred are in common use, 

The gypsies have ,practically no religion. 
As with most dwellers in the wild places 
of nature, superstition takes the place cf 
faith in their minds. They believe in he 
efficacy of charms, and an amulet is ve- 
garded by them as a priceless gift. A 
gypsy family of my acquaintance were 
made perfectly happy by a worthless coin 
which I-hung around the neck of thelr 
youngest child. 

“ Adovo kairs kusto bak,’ (that .nakes 
good luck,) as the old grandmother said 
in Romany. The same old woman thrust 
out her hand “to be dukkered,” (have the 
fortune told,) thinking that I, as a Ro- 
many scholar, must surely be a chovihahi 
(witch) as well. : 

Wonderful stofies are told of gypsy 
“magic,” but the wonders they often pér- 
form are easily attributable to that power 


‘of intuition which gypsies, in comnion “ ith’ 
lower animals, possess. to a great degree, A 


gypsy fortune teller regards her own paim- 
isty as pure humbug, for the deception of 
the “ gorgios,’ (gentiles, as they call those 
outside their tribe.) ; 

The family life of the gypsies, or Roms, 


as the name is in their own language, 1s- 


the most interesting part of gypsydom. To 
speak the “kalo jib" (black language cr 


Romany) is to be sure of a welcome in 


every tent, and I have visited a score of 
gypsy homes in all parts of the country. In 
no single case have I found them otherwise 


are known as Bohemians, | 


Cooper once said to me: “In Winter time 
we can jiv adrey to gav, (live in the city,) 
but when Spring comes, then every Rom 
wants to jawl adrey the drom, (go on the 
road,) and go he must. 

Such then is the gypsy—the vagrant son 
of a Hindu race, descendants of a long line 
of fakirs, horse traders, and musicians. To 
the world at large he will be ever a rascal 
and ne’er do well, in his private life the 
kindest of husbands and fathers, the most 
faithful of sons. An unconscious lover of 
nature, his home its in the open. 

He is, in short, a kind of satyr, more eni- 
mal than human, not to be judged by our 
Standards, but interesting and fascinating 
in his way, as the birds of passage ‘yhom 
in character he so closely resembles. 


Poodles at Russian Embassy. 


OUNTESS MARGUERITE CASSINI, 
CG the niece and adopted daughter of 

Count Arthur Cassini, the Russian 
Ambassador at Washington, is the pos- 
sessor of four beautiful and unusually in- 
telligent French poodles. 

She brought her four little poodles with 
her, and, judging from what several other 
passengers on the ship said, the dogs were 
the pets of everybody else, as well as of 
the Countess. They did not get away from 
their mistress on many occasions, but. when 
they did play truant they were sure.to 
have a good time playing with the . other 
people in the saloon cabin, and eating all 
the dainty morsels that were given them 
by admiring passengers. 

One of the dogs, a beautiful little white 
fellow, is named Tchocny, another. .Can- 
zette, a third Monmon, while the fourth, 
which is the most intelligent, is known as 
Fanfan la Tulipe. Fanfan is the Coun- 
teas’s especial pet, and many little stories 
were told of the tricks she could play and 
other smart antics for which dogs with a 
lot of brains are famous. 

One day Fanfan was lost, and everybody 
in the saloon was hunting high and low for 
her hiding place. When some. one ven- 
tured the opinion that Fanfan might be in 
Capt. Hogemann’s quarters on the bridge a 
steward was sent Up there to find out if by 
sone chance Fanfan had found her way to 
the bridge, a place where even the pas- 
sevugers are requested not to go. When 
the steward came back he had a bundle of 
white under his arm, and quick, snappy 
barks that were emitted every moment or 
so by the little captive showed that Fanfan 
was anything but pleased at being com- 
Ppelled to leave the Captain's quarters so 


“soon. 


“What wag she doing“up there?"’ asked 
one of the passengers of the steward after 
he\had returned the dog to the keeping of 
Courtess Cassini, ~ 

“She was sitting on the table reading the 


log and trying to figure out what latitude 


and longitude ‘we were in,” replied the 
stewarc in German. ~ ; 

/On another occasion Fanfan was found 
asleep on top of the piano in the ladies’ 


saloon, while on another she managed to | 


pull a gentleman’s overcoat off a chair in 
the stroke room, and, crawling up the 
sleeve, went to sleep under the table, where 
she knew she was in no danger of being 
stepped on. 


Fanfan with her three companions ts pro- 




























































































































RNEST NEWMAN has been writing 
in The Contemporary Review a 
thoughtful article on the English 
musie and musical criticism of to-day. If 
he does not overrate the compositions of 
his countrymen, there is more good work 
in Britain than we know of, That, of 
course, would not be astonishing, for the 
current music of our mother country has 
so little repute here that it is hard for 
an English composition in the larger forms 
to get a hearing. On the other hand, the 
concert singers who come here from Great 
Britain so persistently put before us such 
wretchedly wearisome productions as Liza 
Lehmann’s “In Memoriam,” or such nam- 
by-pamby pieces of sentimentalism as the 
ballads of Maud Valerie White that our 
opinion of English music is, to say the 
least, not unnatural. 

It is a pity, however, that we cannot 
hear some of the newer works, the writ- 
ings of such men as Coleridge Taylor and 
Edward Elgar. Whether there is any- 
thing in these men or not, we should. have 
the opportunity of hearing their composi- 
tions at least once. They may not be so 
advanced in form and purpose as Mr. Sieg- 
mund von Hausegger’s ‘“ Barbarossa” 
symphonic poem, but they cannot be much 
emptier of all that goes to make music 
really great. A retrospective view of that 
pretentious work does not bring to one 
much more than a recollection of masterly 
technic in composition. The writer knew 
his business—and for the rest he was con- 
tent to imitate Mr, Richard Strauss of 
Munich, who, whatever else we may say 
of him, has his own way of doing things. 

But to return to Mr. Newman's article. 
He is not a little discouraged about musi- 
cal criticism in England. His remarks on 
this topic are pointed, and if they had 
been written on this side of the Atlantic 
would have called forth sarcastic rejoin- 
ders. They contain, however, one unques- 
tionable truth, and that is this: The Eng- 
lish critics regard the sum of their duties 
to be the discussion of musicians and their 
performances. They do not write much 
about music dissociated from a _person- 
ality. Now, it should be said in all fair- 
ness to these gentlemen that they may 
not have quite their own way in the mat- 
ter. I am merely hazarding a guess when 
I say that they may have to furnish to 
their papers just such articles as seem to 


T is now a little over two years since the 
fact was first announced that Augustus 
Thomas was planning to write a play 

reflecting life and character in the State 
of Colorado. As far back as 1899 it was 
stated that he had been commissioned to 
do just that. And at that time there was 
indication of truth of the statement in the 
fact that the playwright went to the far 
Western country to seek the local color 
required for his purpose. Indeed, inter- 
esting accounts were printed at the time 
of the difficulties that lay in his way. 

Creede, Cripple Creek, and Leadville were 
his objective points. But the mine owners 
met the playwright with the statement 
that they were filling the mines with de- 
tectives, and told him he would be im- 
mediately spotted by the men as a detec- 
tive and be treated accordingly. 

It was suggested to him that one Tom 
Flynn was going to Southern Colorado to 
look after some people who were trying to 
jump two claims. 

“Go down with him,’’ said the Superin- 
tendent; “ you'll get your fill of the life 
and character of the miners. It'll be a 
case of roughing it, and you needn't bother 
to take a dress suit. I guess you won't 
need it.” 

To cut the story short—the playwright 
went, and for a brief period he and his 
miner friend had a lively time with the 
interlopers. A riot was imminent at one 
time, but it was averted, and, before he 
had left the spot, ‘‘Gus’’ Thomas had 
learned how to handle a pick and do his 
shift with the best of them. 


*,° 


Mr. Thomas has been to Colorado more 
recently also, which only adds to the dis- 
appointment of those who had expected to 
see in the new play a repetition of the 
success of these delightful studies, ‘‘ Ala- 
bama,”’ “In Missouri,"’ and “ Arizona.” 
But Colorado lacks the very qualities that 
‘made those plays. It is not a reflection 
of the State of Colorado any more than it 
is of almost any other State. It has one 
or two characters’ that are probably in- 
digenous to the soil, but they are not im- 
portant. The principal female part is in 
no way individual—and the “ girl who can 
shoot straight "’ has done service in plays 
across the continent these many, many 
years. 

In view of which facts one can only 
wonder why, after more than two years, 
Mr. Thomas thought it worth while to 
give the play to the public, Recalling the 


the editors desirable to publish. All news- 
papers do not intrust the decision of a 
matter of this kind te the editors of de- 
partments, but many adopt a general pol- 
icy. 

Perhaps, then, many of the English ecrit- 
ics are required by their employers to con- 
fine themselves to the mere business of 
chronicling the news of the passing show. 
If so, they cannot easily avoid falling into 
the habit of writing chiefly about the per- 
former and the performance. And it must 
be remembered, too, that if the general 
public is left to itself, it will never be- 
come interested In anything else. The sing- 
er and the player, the personage, these are 
the subjects of common interest in music, 
The daily newspaper writer can, if he 
wishes, easily satisfy his readers by doing 
no more than the English critics do. If, 
however, the policy is not dictated by the 
editors, but originated by the critics, one 
is forced to the conclusion reached by Mr. 
Newman, which is that the writers on 
music fail to do their full duty, but are 
content to rest on beds of ease. 

The desire to escape this condition was 
felt by the musical commentators in this 
country long ago, and an avenue for the 
publication of thoughts about music in its 
larger aspects, freed from the limitations 
of the daily record, was found in the Sun- 
day article. This article was naturally 
enough suggested by the weekly feuille- 
tons of the French papers. There is a dif- 
ference between the American Sunday 
article and the French feuilleton in that 
the former sometimes rises to the dignity 
of an essay, while the latter consists sim- 
ply of criticism of the musical productions 
of the week. The French newspaper does 
not publish an exhaustive review of a new 
opera or a new symphony the morning 
after its production, but waits till the end 
of the week. This plan would not suit 
Americans or American newspapers. Dra- 
matic and musical criticisms are published 
as news in American papers. If they had 
no news value they would not be printed 
in the dailies. That portion of the critic's 
thought which is not essential to the daily 
information of the reader may be reserved 
for the weekly review. 

It seems to me that the British music 
critics could escape their present difficul- 
ty, if it be a difficulty, by adopting our 
custom. Their weekly articles consist 


ee 
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statement that the third act of “ Ala- 
bema’"’ was written in one night, it does 
rot seem likely that twice 365 nights were 
required to produce the four acts of 
* Colorado.” 

Is it possible that managerial patriotism 
manifests itself in some such way as this? 
“* Arizona’ no longer on view in New 
York-—that won't do. We've got to have 
one of the States represented. Suppose 
you just rake out that Colorado play— 
we'll give it a try.” 

s,° 

But what a host of memories each suc- 
cessive Thomas play brings in its train. In 
this case the fact of the production being 
at Wallack'’s makes the thought of Agnes 
Booth and Charles Harris all the more nat- 
ural, for they were both identified with this 
playwright's earlier work. And it is inter- 
esting to note that Violet Rand, who plays 
the part of Kitty Doyle, is a daughter of 
a one-time leading woman at Wallack’s— 
the late Katherine Rogers, 

*,° 

The life of the Treasurer of a theatre is 
never a happy one, but it is most unhappy 
when the engagement of some rural. play 
draws to his window people altogether un- 
familiar with the method of procedure nec- 
essary to gaining admittance te a place of 
amusement. 

Since ‘“*’'Way Down East ’’ was booked at 
the Academy of Music the man behind the 
diagram at that house has suffered some 
curious interviews, the most amusing of 
which was with an applicant for seats who 
stood in the line that awaited the opening 
of the sale. He was an oldish person, with 
linen badly frayed, clothing of a forgotten 
style, and boots guiltless of polish. For 
fifteen minutes he advanced box officeward 
step by step, until he halted opposite the 
Treasurer. Then he braced himself for a 
stay and inquired: 

“How aré ya this mornin’ ?"” 

The official replied that he was in the 
best of health. 

“ Whut's here nex’ week?” 
ond question. 

“**Way Down Fast.’”’ 

“arm” He reached 

“How much t’ pay?” 

“A dollar down stairs, seventy-five cents 
up stairs.’’ 

The line squirmed. 

“Whut's goin’ on down stairs?” 

“ A rural drama—‘’Way Down East.’ ”’ 

The old man hesitated a moment. “ Well,’’ 
he said at last, “whut’s goin’ on up 
stairs? "’ 


was his sec- 


for his purse. 


simply of strings cf paragraphs contain- 
ing news about musicians. No one of them, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
writes a weekly. review. The weekly arti- 
cle is to be found only in the weekly pa- 
per, and Mr. Newman cites Mr. Runciman 
of The Saturday Review as about the only 
English music critic who has anything to 
say, Certainly the musical columns of 
Truth, for example, are no different from 
the weekly columns of Mr. Bennett or 
Mr. Betts, who make up interesting and 
‘valuable budgets of news, but do not at- 
tempt to suggest lines of thought. “ 

It seems rather saddening to think that 
such a masterly writer as Mr. Newman is 
obliged. to fall back on a eritical juggler 
like Runciman as an example for British 
commentators. Even Mr. Newman himself 
pauses to express regret at Runciman’s 
assertion that Franz was an “ intolerable 
old dullard"’ and’ that César Franck wrote 
respectable schoolmaster music. He holds 
that when Runciman writes such things 
he is doing himself injustice. But I fail 
to perceive in such utterances anything 
but the normal Runciman, who has earned 
his whole reputation by saying just such 
things. If Runciman had adhered to the 
recognized standards in art and been 
forced to write obvious truths as frequently 
as the rest of us have to, he would not 
have attracted attention, not even that of 
Mr. Newman. But Runciman’s motto has 
long been, *“‘ Make people sit up, at any 
cost.” I do not forget that he is the gen- 
tleman who wrote once, *‘I push Brahms 
aside contemptuously.”’ 

I remember that this gave me great de- 
light at the time. Methought I saw a 
valiant and ink-stained midget assault 
Mont Blanc and push it contemptuously 
aside. It made the midget feel satisfied 
with itself, and it did not hurt Mont Blanc. 
Ah, well, we all make mistakes. If Brahms 
had only known what Runciman was going 
to think of him he would never have writ- 
ten the ‘German Requiem" nor the sym- 
phony in D, nor the clarinet quintet, nor 
“Wie bist, du meine Kénigin?” 

All this, however, is in the nature of a 
digression, for which I humbly ask the 
reader's pardon. But Runciman is meat 
and drink to me, and whenever he comes 
my way I have to pause and feast with 
him. Mr. Newman expresses the fear that 
English music may be retarded in its de- 
velopment by musical criticism, which is 
fifty or sixty years behind the times. And 
yet England is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess such writers as Mr. Newman himself 
and Mr. Hadow. It is a pity that they are 
not engaged by the daily papers. Over here 
they would not be permitted to escape, if 
they could possibly be caught. 


Charles Scribner's Sons have just pub- 


lished a velume of “ Studies in Music,” of 
which the title conveys no hint of the ime 
mense value of the contents, These in- 
clude the following articles: ‘' Johannes” 
Brahms," by Philip Spitta, the famous 
biographer of Bach; “ John Sebastian Bach 
and the Organ,"’ by C. M. Widor, the emi-— 
nent French organist; “‘ A Contemporary 
Criticism of Bach,” by J. 8. Shedlock, au- 
thor of “The Pianoforte Sonata,” an ex- 
cellent book; “‘ Vincent d’Indy,” by Hugues 
Imbert; ‘The Coneeption of Love in Wag- 
ner,” by Claude Phillips; ‘ Tristan. and 
Isolde,’ by Gabriel d’Annunzio, the fa, 
mous Italian novelist; ‘ Rembrandt and 
Richard. Wagner,"” by Hugues Imbert;, . 
“(Walter Pater on Music’’ and “* Music 
,and Race,’ by Ernest Newman, and.“ Al 
fred Bruneau and the Modern Lyric 
Drama," by Arthur Hervey. 


Such articles possess more than a pass- 
ing importance, and it is well that they 
should be preserved in book form. Dr. 
Spitta’s learned and illuminating discus- 
sion of Brahms is one of the ablest criti- 
cal reviews of this master that have ever 
been published. M. Widor’s article is very 
valuable to students of the organ and lov- 
ers of organ music. Wagnerians will be 
amazed by the depth of poetic insight, the 
fullness of comprehension, and the passion- 
ate sympathy disclosed in A. d’ Annunzio’s 
thrilling rehearsal of the story of ‘* Tristan 
and Isolde.” M..Imbert’s articles are also 
excellent, while Mr. Newman’s have all the 
solid qualities and brilliant investiture of 
that author’s work. 


Books of this kind are uncommon. They 
are stimulating, helpful, enlightening. But 
it is so difficult to find a public for them 
that publishers deserve the greatest praise 
for putting them on the market. Such 
works are unintelligible to the great mass 
of concertgoers and so-called ‘‘ music lov- 
ers.” They are for the inner cirele, the 
circle of those who really think about 
music, who wish to understand what the 
masters created. The average ‘ music 
lover” is like the child who gets a piece 
of frosted cake ang who eats only the su- 
gary coating off it, leaving the real tri- 
umph of the baker’s art untouched. The 
average ‘‘ music lover’ enjoys a passage 
here, a fragment there, but never perceives 
the artistic entity. 

What use have such readers for an es- 
say like that of Dr. Spitta on Brahms? Do 
they care to know how Brahms rehabili- 
tated polyphonic writing, how he made the 
canon once more a living form, and caused 
the learning of old Bach to illumine the 
fully developed sonata form? Alas, no. But 
there is a small circle of readers for a 
book containing essays of this kind, and to 
that circle I cordially commend it. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 


— 








The Treasurer explained that the differ- 
ence in price was due to difference of posi- 
tion and not of entertainment. The un- 
wonted theatregoer purchased his tickets 
and the line moved on. 

Pad 


The value of the actor-manager has been 
no more clearly demonstrated in New York 
recently than in E. H. Sothern’s very sat- 
isfying production, “If I Were King.” 
Successive attendance at the Garden The- 
atre only serves to emphasize the impres- 
sion gained when the play was first pro- 
duced. Mr. Sothern, it is true, does not 
pretend to look after the financial and 
business features of his productions; nei- 
ther, for that matter, does Mr. Mansfield, 
but both of these actors are responsible for 
such results as are revealed by the rais- 
ing of the curtain on their successive pro- 
ductions, 

Mr. McCarthy's play is full of a poetical 
suggestion that needed what the sympa- 
thetic actor-manager could give, It is one 
thing to sit out in a darkened auditorium 
and say: “‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further "'; another to move, as it were, in 
the very world of an author's fancy, to feel 
his heartbeats and to recognize with quick, 
sympathetic intuition what should and 
should not be present in the representation 
of his works. 

It ig that which makes Mr. Sothern’s 
present performance so satisfying. There 
are none of the little errors which disturb 
the illusion; one does not feel, as so often 
in the case of incompetent players of 
Shakespeare, that the book, the open fire- 
place, and one’s own imagination would be 
infinitely more satisfying. 

*,° 

Richard Mansfield tells many stories of 
Mme. Rudersdorff. Here is one of them: 

While the singer's company was playing 
an engagement in Dublin she was forced to 
give an aspiring but utterly incapable rel- 
ative of one of the managers a trial in an 
important role. The young Irishman was 
awkward on the stage and was especially 
unfortunate in continually stepping on 
Mme. Rudersdorff's long train. It seemed 
to have a sort of fatal fascination about 
it, and, try as he would, he could scarcely 
come upon the stage without rushing di- 
rectly upon it. 

After warning him several times to be 
more careful she exclaimed, in an aside not 
loud but deep: 

“If you step on my dress again I will 
trip you up!” 

A moment later she made the threat 
good. While the young aspirant was ap- 
proaching her in amateurish ardor, she 
grasped her skirt and gave a quick step to 
one side, and her colleague measured his 
length on the stage. 


He quickly sprang to his feet and at- 
tempted to continue, but there was no use 
trying. The whole house was shrieking 
with laughter. The effect of the incident 


was not lost upon the Irish audience, and 
its sympathies were all with the lady. 

* 

. 

Something not unlike this occurred one 
night during the time when J. M, Hill was 
endeavoring to add Margaret Mather to the 
list of available stars. But in this particu- 
lar case it was the man who triumphed. 

Frederick Paulding was the leading man 
of the company, and he noticed that Juliet 
made a point of planting her high heels 
on his toes during the time he was making 
ardent vows over the balcony, 

As the scene was played, it was custom- 
ary for Miss Mather to lean so far forward 
that only the strong arms of Romeo pre- 
vented her from falling over the balus- 
trade. 

One night the pressure of the French 
heels was too much for Paulding—the pain 
was excruciating—and between the impas- 
sioned lines of Romeo, he said cold-blood- 
edly but firmly: 

“If you don’t stop tramping on my feet 
I'll drop you over this balcony.” 

The threat was instantly effective. 

°° 

Somebody told a story to Kirke La Shelle 
the other day that was intended to be very 
funny. The manager failed to respond. 
The raconteur was disgusted. 

“T don’t believe you know what 
is,"’ he said. 

“O, yes I do,” answered Mr. La Shelle; 
“humor consists in the revelation or the 
perception of the surprising, or the in- 
congruous, in cases or under circumstances 
when the mind perceives a parallel or con- 
current possibility of expectedness or con- 
gruity.”” 

After which, isn't it really too much to 
expect many real comedies? 


humor 


Mme. Nordica has little patience with 
persons who are too easily discouraged. 
During a recent stay in America she kind- 
ly offered to give an hour each day to a 
young kinswoman who had a promising 
voice. Eleven o’ciock was the hour set for 
the lesson. One day the young singer failed 
to appear. Mme, Nordica met her later, and 
asked her why she had not come to take 
the lesson. The kinswoman replied that it 
was too hot to work. 

‘Hot!’ exclaimed the singer, ‘‘ my dear, 
if you expect ever to rise to the top, you'll 
find it hot all the way up.” 


** 
* 


The general shifting of companies on the 
road will this week find Henry Irving and 
Elien Terry in Philadelphia, BE. S. Willard 
in Boston, Amelia Bingham in Detroit, and 
Henrietta Crosman Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Lemoyne the week between Sac- 
ramento, and Portland, Oregon. 
Blanche Walsh is booked in St. Paul and 
Mary Mannering in Buffalo. Stuart Rob- 
son will play in Kansas City and Bertha 
Galland in Washington. Herbert Kelcey 
and Effie Shannon in Omaha, Neb., and 
Des Moines, Iowa. f A. K 
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Paris Likes Hervieu’s New Play me 





ESS than a year ago a number of 
I French writers and Paris managers 

“ were interviewed in regard to the 
public taste and asked whether or not Ib- 
sen, Hauptmann, Sudermann, and so on, 
had influenced the dramatic writers of 
Paris or altered the taste of Paris theatre- 
goers. On that point, between the two ut- 
terly different views of Jules Claretie, ‘look- 
ing from the directorship of the Thé&tre 
Francais, and André Antoine, from’ his 
theatre in the Boulevard Sebastopol, there 
Were many grades of opinion. But on one 
point there was a pretty general agreement, 

On Tuesday, Nov. 5, this fact was strong- 
ly emphasized by the stupendous success of 
Paul Hervieu'’s two-act piece “‘ L’Enigmé.”’ 
From the American point of view this piece 
would not seem very attractive. It is only 
two acts and is so short that it must be 
played with a curtain raiser. Its subject 
is not one to appeal to the American public 
and it breaks one of the laws long set down 
as essential to the success of a play—it 
keeps the audience mystified until a mo- 
ment before the fall of the final curtain. 
The manner in which the play is cast and 
acted adds to the mystery. It is a play for 
six people and not for one. 


Two brothers, Raymond and Gerard de 
Gourgiran, who are devoted friends and 
enthusiastic hunters, and otherwise closely 
allied by tastes and habits, come once a 
year to spend some months in an old hunt- 
ing lodge, accompanied sometimes by their 
wives—Giselle, a vivacious, voluble woman, 
the wife of Raymond, and Leonore, a calm, 
cold-mannered woman, the wife of Gerard. 
Both are well-bred, distinguished-mannered 
women, to all outward appearances singu- 
larly irreproachable. At the time the play 
opens the Gourgirans have two guests, who 
occupy a small pavilion in the grounds—the 
hunting lodge has but a few large rooms. 
One is an elderly cousin. the hero of many 
amorous adventures. The second is a Mon- 
sieur Vivard, a younger man. The elderly 
cousin has by accident discovered that Vi- 
vard has some sort of an affair with one 
of the Mesdames Gourgiran, but of which 
he has no idea, nor can the audience give 
any better guess. The elderly gentleman, 
knowing the ferociously jealous natures of 
his two cousins, finally recelves a cue to 
warn Vivard. There is a discussion, in 
which they all take part, in regard to a 
husband who, surprising his wife, kills her. 
Both wives listen to the story with no sign 
of emotion. The husband of Giselle be- 
lieves it Is the husband’s duty as well as 
right to kill his guilty wife. The husband 
of Leonure believes the lover should be 
killed and the wife obliged to live on under 
the eyes of the husband and explate her 
unforgiven sin by never being allowed to 
forget it. Leonore seems too uninterested 
to take any part in the discussion. But 
Giselle protests vehemently against the the- 
ory of permissible murder, and the elderly 
cousin takes her view, while Vivard seems 
not to listen and says nothing. The heat 
of the elderly cousin is due not only to the 
fact that he has deserved death at the 
hands of several husbands if the ideas of 
the brothers Gourgiran had been more com- 
mon, but also because he fears such a trag- 
edy may pass under his eyes. Left with 
Vivard, he accuses him and warns him. 
Convinced that the old gentleman knows 
what he is taiking of, Vivard owns that he 
does love one of the wives, that it is no 
mere passion—it is the one emotion of his 
life—andé with him, if it be not love, it will 
be death. And the audience is just as mys- 
tified as ever, for with that declaration he: 
goes out and no word or hint of the real 
truth has been conveyed. 


The two wives, equally calm and equally 
quiet, are left alone in the huge salon, their 
guests having returned to the pavilion, their 
husbands—who, without troubling them, are 
intending tg go out quietly during the night 
to hunt poachers—having retired. They 
talk together without the slightest emotion 
on the subject over which their husbands 
became so excited, 
too warm and unbars the window to let in 
fresh air, and, going up to her room, leaves 
it open for Leonore to close. Leonore care- 


fully closes the window, but does not“suc-: 


ceed in putting up the bar, finding it too 

_ heavy for her to lift. And 
act ends. . 

The curtain rises on the same set for the 

second act. The husband of Giselle has al- 

ready descended from his room and is 


Giselle finds the room. 


— 


then .the: first- 


awaiting his brother. As their little expe- . 


dition may be dangerous—they know the 
poachers to be desperate men—great care 
‘has been taken to conceal the plan 
and also from the 


enters quickly, pursued by the husband of 
*Leonore. He is between the two brothers. 
The scene ts intensely dramatic. Both are 
mad with anger—torn between doubt and 
confidence. Vivard explains his presence 
a lame tale; he had a sick headache and 
to get some ether from its.place, 
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ti 


forgot to bar it and she tried to, but could 
not, which is all true. ; 

Thus far one is actually no nearer guess- 
ing the truth than in the previous act. As 
a study in psychology the scene is clever. 
As an exposition of dramatic suspense it is 
uncommon. The two women seem each to 
say the natural thing, and when the piece 
is ended and one looks back it is to find, 
with surprise, that if the guilty woman 
has for'‘a moment let the innocent be sus- 
pected in order thaf she might, ff possible, 
save her lover, she has nevertheless hardly 
spoken an untruth. 

But Vivard is determined to die. He 
seizes a gun, and while the husbands, now 
equally suspicious, are seeking evidence in 
the chambers of their wives he rushes off. 
A moment !ater the shot is heard, and in 
that moment the calm Leonore turns to- 
ward her husband as he descends the stairs 
and cries out to him: “ Strangle me! He 
was my lover!"’ But Gerard will abide by 
his declaration of Act I.—she must live and 
suffer. And so ends the play. 

If the piece is remarkably built, it is also 
remarkably well acted. Paul Hervieu, who 
six years ago, in “ Les Tenailles,”’ proved 
that he could write a play of great power 
in a condensed form, has gone further still 
in ‘ L’Enigmé.” It is what you might call 
the compressed extract of drama and the 
triple extract of suspense. To add to the 
enigma stage manager and director did 
their best. 

Bartet, who to-day represents the ele- 
@ance, the grace, the refinement of art, 
played the guilty Leonore, and Marthe 
Brandés was the innocent Giselle. It was 
small wonder that as the habitués of the 
Comédie Francaise crowded the foyer be- 
tween the acts they could not hazard a 
sure guess on the upshot. The one illumin- 
ating point was the window shutter busi- 
ness, and if it had been the guilty woman 
who had opened it and the innocent who 
could not close it the situation would not 
have been any more telling than it was. 

As for the acting, well, add to Barlet and 
Brandés, Mounet-Su!ly,° Silvain, Henri 
Mayer, and Le Bargy and you have some 
idea what honor the Comédie Francaise has 
done Hervieu, éven if it did keep his piece 
waiting two years and a half in the di- 
rector’s desk. Now that it is on the boards 
it is likely to prove very profitable for the 
author, for it will probably be played four 
times a week—no play can be performed 
oftener than that at the ThéAatre Francais— 
the other evening being devoted to the sub- 
scription and classical performances. 


Paul Hervieuw belongs essentially to that 
young school of writers which includes 
Donnay, Brieux, and Capus as its shining 
lights, and in some ways he is a better 
writer than either of them. He is a lawyer 
by profession, having appeared before the 
Cour d’Appel in 1877, when he was but 
twenty years old. It was fifteen years 
later that he appeared in the theatre as a 
playmaker, when his three-act piece, ** Les 
Paroles Restant,’’ was produced at the 
Vaudeville. His ‘‘ Les Tenailles”’ received 
the Toirac prize in 1896. M. fervieu wears 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 
his buttonhole—but who does not? Proba- 
bly no honors ever came nearer to his heart 
than the enthusiastic cheers, without aid 
from the claque, with which his piece was 
greeted at the Comédie by as brilliant an 
audience as ever applauded a play in Paris. 
The President of the Republic was there 
with his wife and half his Cabinet, and the 
literary world of Paris as well as the Acad- 
emy—toward which Hervieu is surely 
marching—were well represented, And aft- 
er the play all followed M. Loubet’s lead 
and went to wring the author's hand and 
shout his success at him in the most excit- 
ed manner, 

Guitry’s absence was a cause for regret. 
Vivard is not a big part, and Mayer was 
not bad, but such an actor as Guitry would 
have added sympathy to the role. Le Bar- 
gy staged the piece, and, as usual, he did 
not escape many humorous slaps. With 
perfectly aliowable license he set the one 
_scene with furniture of many epochs, as if 
each generation of the Gourgirans had add- 
ed. its touch to the interior or perhaps 
dumped there articles discarded in other 
residences. And several critics asked each 
other if Le Bargy wished to show that he 
coulé install a museum, and others asked 
if it might be possible that he dreamed of 
being director at the Carnavalet Museum 
when its present director, Georges Cain, 
went to the Louvre and Jules Claretie be- 
came Minister of Fine Arts. Le Bargy has 
been a good butt for the humorists for sev- 
eral seasons. 


It is a singular coincidence that some two 











boulevard, and the date of his début at the 
Comédie Francaise is as indefinite as ever. 
He went with “‘ La Veine,”’ for the part in 
that play was made for him. 

All Paris is talking of the censor. But 
although the work of a censor does not 
seem quite in keeping ‘with republican in- 
Stitutions, and the results of a censorship 
are most illegical, it must not be inferred 
that there are not many who fully approve 
of it and feel that it’is,-if anything, too lax. 
Naturally the censorship falls hardest on a 
man like Antoine, whom it has struck twice 
in one week. Directors like Poul of the 
Vaudeville have been upset by it within a 
year and accepted its decree with, philoso- 
phy, but Antoine began with a private the- 
atre, which was quite outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the censorship. In those days he 
produced anything he pleased. He had his 
own way, but made little money.. To-day 
he has a regular theatre, Heense and all. 
He makes money. But, like all other 
licensed theatre keepers, he must submit to 
the censorship, and he protests. Well, that, 
too, is his right. He has produced many 
plays in the last year that, clever as they 
were, did not add largely to the literature 
of the theatre or greatly to the pleasure of 
the theatregoers, plays which were much 
more like medical clinics than dramas. 

MILDRED ALDRICH. 

Paris, Nov. 9, 1901. 


The Girl and the Tanbark. 


WELL-KNOWN society woman of 

Philadelphia was entertaining a brill- 

iant party of young folks in her 
father’s box at the Horse Show the 
other night and it was the centre of 
the usual curious throng that makes it- 
self unusually obnoxious when there are a 
number of young and pretty girls in a box. 
Sitting wel! to the rear of the box were two 
particularly attractive’ young girls, who 
were looking at the crowd and commenting 
on the turbulence of the human beings who 
twisted and turned in the space below 
them, out of which came the audible com- 
ments such as ‘* Who are they?” 

“My,” was one exclamation, “isn’t that 
a stunning dress? 1 wonder if-she had that 
made over.”’ 

“I wonder,” said the younger to the elder 
girl in the vox, *‘ why we come here each 
year and sit up like prize pigeons or poodle 
dogs at expositions, to be stared at by those 
folks below. Tl have been here two hours 
and I couldn't tell you the name of a single 
horse that nas been exhibited since I sat 
down, and half the time I haven't been able 
to see what was going on-in the ring owing 





to the noise and bustle of the crowd on the 
promenade.” 

The tall one turned to the questioner with 
a bright look in her eyes and said: ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know what you come here for and 


I don’t know what lots of other péople 
ccme for, but I know what I come for. I 
come because I like it. I think it’s the only 
real function of the whole season that is 
actually human and has an atmosphere 
that gets at one’s senses. 

There is the turbulence in the clamor of 
the mob down there which instinctively 
rouses the combative in me, and some- 
times when I look at those great hulks of 
men elbowing the people about them and 
staring insolently L feel as though I should 
like to get down there and jam and elbow 
with them, just to show those big, hulking 
creatures their places. 


“There is also the real view of human- 
ity, my dear; a view that we never get any- 
where else in our hothouse life. Our trades- 
men and our servants lie to us most of the 
time. When we go to the theatre or the 
opera we generally see folks whom we see 
every day. Aside from that, what oppor- 
tunity have we of seeing people? 

‘** Here we get them unvarnished and just 
asx they are. If I ever had the least suspi- 
cion that I was becoming ‘ stuck up,’ as my 
maid cails it, I should certainly come to the 
Horse Show and sit right down in a front 
seat in one of the boxes. Those things all 
attract me here. 


* But there is another one that appeals to 
me more strongly than those things even, 
and you will laugh when I tell you what it 
is. It is the smell of the tanbark. I can 
remember very well when I was a little girl 
and we were living up in Connecticut, be- 
fore papa made all his money. Mother used 
to allow nurse to take me to the circus 
when it came around each Summer. 


“The scent of the fresh sawdust Which 
greets one as you go in under the tent al- 
ways left a lasting impression on me, iden- 
tified as it was with the red lemonade, the 
colored candy, and all the rest. After a 
while we ‘ got into society,’ and for a long 
time I did not get an opportunity to go to 
the circus. 


“The year before my début mother and 
I came to the Horse Show. The moment [ 
entered the door and got a whiff of the 
tanbark it started an actual tingle in me, 
and, aside from the pleasant memories of 
the circus and its fresh sawdust, it made a 
lasting impression on me, identified, as it 
is. with the beautiful picture that one sees 
here day after day during Horse Show 
week.” 





IDIOSYNCRASIES OF SMOKERS. 





F all stripes and varieties of cranks 
there are few who can hold their 
own with those who have the tobae- 

co habit. ‘ 

A peculiar sight to be seen in Wilmington, 
Del., until a few yeure ago, was one of the 
wealthiest and oldest «citizens of the place 
driving beside his coachman, who always 
smoked a huge black cigar; the sight of a 
coachman smoking while on. duty: was in 
itself remarkable enough, but it was the 
way the man blew the smoke into the old 
gentleman's face that would have attracted 
the attention of even. a_ stranger. The 
coachman would take a huge puff of the 
weed, and, with cheeks puffed with the 
smoke, lean toward the man beside him as 
if to whisper something into his ear. Then 
he would send the entire charge of smoke 
into his employer's face, who .invariably 
leaned toward the coachman and stuck his 
nose into the blue cloud,. whiffing it with 
evident satisfaction, For over five years 
this man was a familiar sight on the 
streets of Wilmington. The doctors had 
forbidden him to smoke, but he had .been 
an inveterate smoker, and he was obliged 
to be satisfied with the compromise of hav- 
ing some one else do the smoking, while he 
enjoyed the aroma. 

Another way to get around the com- 
mandment not to indulge in the weed was 
the novel* method employed by a wealthy 
resident of Orange, N. J., who likewise had 
been deterrred from actual smoking by the 
predictions of his physicians, 
more thod than madness In the system, 
for it was based on the well-known fact 
that the principal enjoyment in smoking is 
imaginary and dependent not upon any 
taste, but on seeing the curling of the lazy 
wreaths. Instead of lighting his cigars, 
therefore, the man simply put them into his 
mouth and “smoked cold.” In this he 
simply bit off the end of the cigar as if he 
were going to light it, and then puffed ex- 
actly as if fire were eating its way up the 
tobaceo. Every fifteen or twenty minutes 
the cigar, to all appearance perfectly pre- 
served, was thrown away as useless, the 
contention being that it was ‘‘ smoked out.” 
For years this smoker indulged in his pet 
habit, the same extraordinary way, 
claiming that puffing the alr through the 
cigar exhausted the flavor exactly the 
same as would have beer the case had it 


| been lighted. 





. Another cranky notion in the tobacco line 
was that of an old Police Magistrate named 
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7 and as the man who re- 

_the hiding place. of “La Velue,” 
-gonhole of desk at the.Comé- 
die. But ‘ {s also the author | 
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several years ago in Or- 


There was | 


should become peculiarly sensitive, there 
was a remarkable instance in this respect 
in the person of a cigar manufacturer liv- 
ing in West Hoboken. This man smoked 
only the very best cigars, and, finally, it 
became almost unbearable for him to re- 
main for any length of time in any public 
place where smoking was allowed. The.’: 
odor of a pipe, no, matter. how -goed. the j 
tobacco, became a horror to him,-and- his 
eccentricity grew upon him so that his 
‘friends, in order to please him;-and more 
often themselves, smoked only the cigar 
which he offered them while visiting at his 
home. 


If there are cranks in the cigar line, thére 
are just as many in the pipe line. What 
pipe smoker, for example, has not had cre 
certain pipe, the like of which heaven 
never before or since permitted mortal to 
smoke? The true pipe crank can sit iy the 
hour and tell you yarns about his favorite 
pipe. How he got it, just how long it took 
him to break it in, whether he expected 
from the start that it would prove a ** hum- 
mer,’’ or whether it developed into an 
agreeable disappointment. Then, the ocea- 
sions when he smoked it; how much so and 
so offered him for it one night, and, finalfy, 
how it broke or how he lost it, and the time 
he had getting over his loss. 


Pipe cranks may be divided into two 
classes, the men that dre cranks on one 
particular pipe, and those who have a col- 
lection of pipes that would gladden an 
Indian chief. One man, an. officer in the 
firm of the big Harris Paint Works in 
Philadelphia, has a roll-top desk which is 
literally loaded with pipes. Not a paper, not 
' even an envelope is in the desk. Pigeon- 
holes and drawers are full of splendid 
pipes, avery one of them “ broken in,” each 
in the pink of condition, and each beautiful: 
enough for a present, 


Distinct from this kind of crank is the 
man who smokes but one pipe. One love, 
one pipe, seems his motto, and though the 
pipe may survive fifteen years—as is the 
case with some exceptional specimens—once 
it goes out of commission permanently, the 
owner is never quite the same smoker 
again, Some men prefer meerschaum, 
others brier, but in each case the result is 
the same—attachment for the pipe that 
has seen the long service. None but a pipe- 











































































































































































Into Provincetown for Liver 


eecceeccocecceecddeedec 


E Susan E. Nash, Stias Larrabee skip- 

per pro tem., is at anchor in the har- 

bor of Provincetown. Got in here 
yesterday afternoon; will sail for New York 
inside of two hours. 

We put in here for liver, or some other 
form of cat meat, if liver should not be ob- 
tainable at a moderate price. We got the 
liver. 

As soon as we had dropped anchor Mr. 
Larrabee donned his best clothes, including 
the high hat he won on the first election of 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. It 
struck me he looked almost handsome as he 
emerged from the cabin all ready to go 
ashore. I felt quite certain that with the 
aid of a tailor, a barber, and a haberdasher 
I could make Mr. Larrabee into a figure 
that would be an ornament to any com- 
munity. 

Landing on the Provincetown pier we 
passed quickly to the business street of the 
town, and soon came upon a butcher's shop, 
the very thing we were looking for. 

“How's liver sellin’ now?"’ Mr, Larrabee 
demanded of the butcher. 

The butcher surveyed Mr. Larrabee from 
head to foot, and evidently decided he was 
the sort of customer he could browbeat. 

“What kind of liver do you want,”’ he 
drawled out, ‘‘cow liver, calf liver, pig 
liver, sheep liver, chicken liver, or what?” 

“Ain't got no canary bird liver, have 
ye?” asked Mr. Larrabee, winking at me 
in a most diabolical fashion. I understood 
that wink to be an intimation that he 
would give the Cape Cod butcher a touch 
of Old Ogonquit before he was through 
with him. 

“What's that 
butcher. 

“Nor no rhinocerous liver? 
Mr. Larrabee. 

“Say, who do you think you're talking 
to?” the butcher demanded, walking up 
to Mr. Larrabee with clinched fists. 

Mr. Larrabee calmly removed his hat 
and placed it atop the clean end of the 
counter. Then his right hand shot out, and 
the next thing I knew the butcher's nose 
was being twisted in a fashion that was 
beautiful to look at. 

“My dear Christian 
Larrabee, using the butcher's nose for 
punctuation marks, “my name is Silas 
Larrabee and I'm the skipper for the time 
bein’ of the Sewsan E. Nash. I’ve come 
ashore to buy liver for my cats. They’s 
fifty-keven of’’em aboard the schooner, 
and I calculate I want about two’ pounds 
of liver apiece for ‘em. If you've got one 
hundred and fourteen pounds of liver you 
want to sell, fetch it out. But don't give 
me no more of your yawp. If you do Ill 
put ye acrost that ere meat block and dust 
your trousers with.a leg of mutton.” 

The butcher looked at Mr. Larrabee in a 
scared way, and then gently manipulated 
the nose that had just got back home after 
an exciting parade all over his face. Then 
he hustled into the icebox, and in about 
a minute brought out all the liver he owned 
and put it in a basket. 

“Take it away; I don’t want nothin’ for 
it,”’ he said, as he placed the basket at Mr. 
Larrabee’s feet. ‘‘ Any time you're passing 
this way and want any liver, step in and 
help yourself.” 


you say?” 


growled the 


” 


persisted 


friend,” said Mr. 


“TI don't accept liver free gratis for noth- 
in’ from nobody,"’ responded Mr. Larrabee 
with dignity, but without asperity. 
“What's the liver wuth, basket and all?” 

Once more the butcher looked at Mr. 
Larrabee, and once more he felt of the of- 
fended nose. 

“Just as you please,” he mildly re- 
marked. “If you insist on paying for the 
liver, it’s worth about $3.50.” 

Mr. Larrabee deposited $3.50 on the coun- 
ter, put on his hat, picked up the basket, 
and led the way out of the shop. 

“It's agin my religion,’’ he remarked as 
we moved away, ‘to allow cheap critters 
like him to make tracks on me.” 


After we had sent the liver aboard the 
Nash with instructions to the cook that he 
should “bile her good” before feeding 
the eats from it, we went back to the town 
again. y 

At the hotel where we registered for 
supper Mr. Larrabee ran across a man he 
had not seen for over thirty years. 

* Ain’t this Si Larrabee?”’ the man de- 
manded. 

“It are,”’ Mr. Larrabee replied; ‘‘ who be 
you?” 

“I'm Cephas Ransom; used to go to 
school with you down to Ogunquit.” 

** How come you here? ’’ queried Mr. Lar- 
rabee. ‘‘How come you here?” .queried 
Mr. Ransom. Mr. Ransom's reply was 
made quickly. Provincetown was his home. 
With Mr. Larrabee the case. was different. 

“You recollect Rufe Hatch, don't ye, 
Cephas?”’ he began. 

“*Oh, yes," Mr. Ransom replied; ‘‘ we was 
pretty good friends, Rufe and me.” . 

“Well, Rufe got throwed off a hoss and 
hurt so’s he couldn't sail the Nash to New 
York, and he got me to sail her for him.” 

** You don’t mean the old Susan E. Nash, 
do you, Si?” 

“ That's her." 

“The devil you say! 
thing loaded with?”’ 

“Kind of a gin’ral cargo—apples, pota- 
toes, rootabeggy turnups, cats, and a few 
other things.”’ 

“Cats! You're foolin’, ain't you, Si?” 

“Hope to never swaller my hat if they 


What's the old 


_ don’t you drown em? 


SILAS LARRABEE ANCHORS 
THE SEWSAN E. NASH OVER 
NIGHT. . . + +» we oo 


ain't fifty-seven cats aboard that ere 
schooner, and mebbe they’ll be more before 
we git to New York.. Some of 'em may kit- 
ten before the voyage is ended.” 

Mr. Larrabee went on to tell Mr. Ransom 
how the most of the cats had been put 
aboard as a joke by his friend Barick Mar- 
ston and a few other Ogunquitters. 

“I didn’t know nothin’ about it,” he 
explained, “until we'd been to sea one 
night. I was sittin’ alongside the cabin 
door when the cats was let loose up in 
the fo’cas‘le. A three-year-old boy could 
have knocked me over when I seen all 
them cats come leapin’ on deck. Every 
one of ‘em made straight for the side of 
the schooner nighest to land, and the 
whole gang of ’em stood there for much 
as ten minutes and howled and yowled. 

*** Where'd them cats come from?’ says 
I to the mate. 

“* Danged if I know,’ says he. 

“* Find out,’ says I, “‘and report to 
me.’ 

“ Bumbye he come back with the cook. 

“* All I know,’ says the cook, ‘is that 
when I opened the locker where the veg- 
etables is the critters jumped out and 
skun for the deck.’ 


“The cook was lyin’, and I knowed it, 
but I didn't let on. I jest waited till I 
ketched him alone, an hour or so after- 
ward, an’ then I grabbed him by the back 
of the neck and slack of his trousers and 
scat him into tellin’ the truth. 

“*Out with it, you miser’ble cuss, or 
overboard you go,’ says I, 

“*] hate to tell the truth,’ says he, 
‘but when it comes to choosin’' betwixt 
tellin’ the truth and floatin’ round in a 
watery grave, I'll sacrifice my principles 
and tell the truth,’ and he done so. 

“We got along pooty good with the cats 
until day before yesterday. I dunno whether 
they'd ketched all the rats aboard the 
Nash or had got sick of eatin’ rat meat 
or what, But no matter what the cause 
Was, early that mornin’ they sot up the con- 
foundedest cat music you ever see. They 
was no way of gittin’ away from it day 
nor night. Everywhere you went you'd meet 
anywheres from omé to twenty of ‘em 
yowlin’ for victuals. 

“* Ain't you got nothin’ to feed 
animiles with?’ says I to the cook. 

“* Ain't got no. strictly cat victuals 
aboard the ship,’ says the cook. ‘Why 
They’s fifty-seven 
of ‘em accordin’ to my figures. Suppose 
we extermernate about fifty of ‘em.’ 

“*Mr. Cook,’ says I, ‘if them cats had 
come aboard voluntary, it might be dif- 
ferent. Seein’s they was drug aboard by 
Mr. Marston and his friends, they'll stay 
aboard till wé git back to Ogunquit. They 
ain't nothin’ but cats; but even cats has 
got a right to be treated fair and hon- 
or’ ble.’ 

“* Well,’ says the cook, ‘I'll do the best 
I can for ‘em, but I don't believe I can 
stop their howlin’ with any victuals they 
is on this schooner.’ 


“He was right. They kept on yowlin’ 
jest as bad as ever. Bumbye one of 'em— 
seems as though she'd been picked out for 
spokesman, or mebbe I ought to say 
spokescat—comes up to me and rubs her 
self agin my legs. Next thing I knowed 
she was up in my lap. From there she 
clumb up on my shoulder and made a tip- 
pet of herself around my neck. Then she 
come back and squatted on my knee and 
fixed her eyes on mine. 

“All of a sudden an idee struck me. 
You've seen that ‘ere play they call ‘ The 
Silver King,’ ain’t ye?”"’ 

* Yes,"’ said Mr. Ransom, 
to Boston last Winter.” 

“Well, you know the Silver King gits 
back after he’s been away from his fam'ly 
for consider’ble many years, and sorter gits 
into conversation with a little gal. He 
says something to her an’ she says some- 
thing to him, and then he stoops dewn 
an’ gives her a kiss. Then they git to 
talkin’ agin. All to once the man grabs 
his forehead with his left hand and his 
heart with his right hand, and hollers out, 
‘Me Gawd! Me own chi-i-ld!' 

‘It was jest sech another case with me'n 
that cat. ‘Me Gawd,’ says I, ‘me own cat!’ 

“* Kitty,’ says I, ‘I'm terrible glad to 
see ye, but I wish you was to home. This 
ain’t no place fer you. You don't look so 
all-fired happy, seems to me, Kitty. I know 
what you'd like a thunderin’ sight better 
than this. How'd a mess of b’iled liver 
strike ye, Kitty, follered by a nap on the 
sofy by the fire?’ 

“Seems as though that cat would turn 
herself fur side in when she heard me 
talkin’ about D’iled liver. Mebbe it was 
all imagination, but that don’t make no 
difference. The idee got into my head that 
that ere cat—one of the faithfulest critters 
that ever wore cat hide—wasn't gittin’ fed 
good. ‘She ain't nothin’ but a eat,’ I says 
to myself, ‘but she’s done her duty by the 
Larrabee fam'ly for a good many years and 
I'll be danged if the head of the Larrabee 
family is goin’ to set round and see her 
suffer. I ain't goin’ to see none of my 
neighbors’ cats suffer nuther.’ 

“*Mr. Mate,’ says I, ‘where’s the nigh- 
est butcher shop?’ 

** Provincetown,’ says he. 

“* Well, steer for it,’ says I, 

“IT guess he thought I was crazy, but I 
didn’t care what he thought. I didn’t make 
no explanation. Confound him, I sorter think 


them 


“T saw it up 


he was in along with the cook in helpin’ 
‘Barick Marston put up the job on me. If 
I rhake up my mind sartain sure he was, 
I'd git even with Mr. Mate before I quit 
skipperin' that eré schooner. 

‘So here I be. The liver’s been bought 
and sent aboard, and jest about now I 
reckon them cats is gittin’ some of it. 
Mebbe I'm a fool, but I'd a thunderin’ 
sight rather be sot down for a fool than 
to have the feelin’ that I'd let a lot of 
dumb animals suffer when I might jest 
as well as not have made ‘em comf'able 
and happy. Ain’t lost but a day by comin’ 
in here, anyhow.” 

Mr. Ransom insisted we should come to 
his house for supper, but Mr. Larrabee 
said no. . 

“It ain’t often,” said he, “I git a chance 
to mastercate hotel victuals. Does me good. 
Makes me realize what a fortunit man I 
be in havin’ a darter that can bake a pie 
or bile an apple dumplin’ or fry a steak 
fit for anybody on airth, not exceptin’ no- 
body.” 

After we'd had supper I asked Mr. Lar- 
rabee what he thought of Provincetown 
cooking. 

“It depends,” said he, “‘on how you look 
at it. I'm filled up pooty good, but it was 
a durn miscellaneous collection I done it 
with. Had to clean off the table before I 
got anything like a fair stock of victuals 
laid in, Made me think of home, though, 
jest as I said it would. Wish I was home 
this very minute. Sorter long for a quarter 
of an Annie Larrabee mince pie and a half 
a dozen home-made sassages. I ain't no 
doubt them cats of ours had a more satis- 
factory meal, accordin’ to, than we had. 

“Suppose we go aboard the Nash end 
see 'em—see if they've quit yowlin’. If 
they ain't, I'll give ‘em some liver. I can't 
stand no more of that melancholy misery 
that was pervadin’ the old schooner when 
we come ashore.” 

As we came alongside the Nash, Mr. 
Larrabee had the boat stopped so that he 
might listen. 

“Not a yip,” said he, “you wouldn't 
know they was a cat on the ship. 

“When we got aboard the same blissful 
condition prevailed, 

“In the cabin we found Mr. Larrabee’s 
own cat curled up in the skipper’s arm- 
chair. Mr. Larrabee picked her up gently, 
seated himself in the armchair, and let the 
cat nestle in his lap. 

“I wish Annie Larrabee could see this,”’ 
he murmured. 

* Look here,"’ he exclaimed, “ I've got to 
send a telegraph to Annie. Can't do it te- 
night, but I'll do it fust thing in the morn- 
ing. Just as likely as not Annie is worryin’ 
about this ere cat. I'll let her know she's 
traveling with the old man and is gettin’ 
along pooty good. Supposin’ you take that 
ere pencil and paper and write the tele- 
graph for me. Jest say ‘ Fidely is with me 
aboard the Sewsan E. Nash. I'll fetch her 
back jest's good’s she ever was.’ There, 
that'li relieve Annie a terrible sight. She 
is tremenjus fond of Fidely, Annie is. 

“Guess I'll send Barick Marston a tele- 
graph, too, a good long C, O, D.” 

“ They won't take it from you, Mr. Larra- 
bee,"’ said I, *‘ unless somebody guarantees 
payment at the other end.” 

“What's the matter with Ceph Ransom? 
He'll fix it all right. Jest write the mes- 
sage. 

Provincetown, Mass., Nov. 19, 1901. 
To Barick Marston, Ogunquit, M:.: 

Dear Barick: Much obleeged for them cats. I'll 
make it all right with ye when I git back to 
Ogonquit. I jest bought $3.50 worth of liver for 
‘em over to Provincetown. Suppose I'll have to 
buy consider’ble more before I git them cats 
back to Ogunquit. I'l ke»p strict account of 
what I spend and you can settle when I see you 
next. 

I hope Mrs, 
fust-class. 

I'm sendin’ this ere telegraph C. O. D. Prob'ly 
it will cost you somewheres nigh $3. It's wuth 
it, though, Yours respectfully, 

SILAS LARRABEE. 

“They was a poet once,” Mr. Larrabee 
remarked after a pause, “that couldn't 
never git no letters from a friend of his 
that was travelin’ over to Europe. So he 
sot down and guv vent to his feelin’s in a 
little poum: 


Marston and the twins is feelin’ 


Them as comes to go to roam 
Thinks light of them that stays to home. 
“It ain't so with me. I think Barick will 
be consider’bly teched when he gits that 
ere telegraph.” ROBERT W. WELCH. 
Provincetown, Mass., Nov. 19, 


Like Father, Like Daughter. 


A T the Army and Navy Club the other ‘ 


evening several of the younger set 

were talking and the name of Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler was mentioned. It seemed 
that every one had a story to tell of him. 
This was recounted by an eye-witness. He 
said: 

“It was at Montauk. With several other 
officers I was in Gen. Wheeler’s tent and 
we were busy with details of supplying the 
hospitals. Outside there was a group of 
civilians. They were waiting to get passes 
to see friends in the hospital. Most of them 
carried baskets filled with dainties which 
had to be inspected so that the soldiers 
would not be killed with kindness. 

“Well, among the civilians there was 
one who was burdened by nothing heavier 
than his stolid sadness. They had all 
crowded close, in their eagerness to get the 
passes, when one of the officers of the 
medical corps ordered the Sergeant to 
shove them back, and with unnecessary 
gruffness told them to go about their busi- 
ness as Gen. Wheeler was too busy to see 
them for some hours, 

‘The big German was instant in obedi- 
ence, but the others were moving back 
slowly, when Wheeler threw open the flap 
of his tent and asked the officer what the 
trouble was. 

“*Here are a lot of people,’ he replied, 


*who want hospital passes. None of us 
have had anything to eat since breakfast 
and so I told them to go away.’ 

“As I have had no lunch in three days,’ 
Wheeler replied, ‘1 think you might miss 
lunch just once,’ and then he turned to the 

“The big German drew himself into as 
soldierly a position as his age and robust- 
ness would permit. He saluted, as they do 
in Europe, palm forward. Gen. Wheeler 
advanced, answering the salute, and asked 
what he could do for him. 

“*] know by. telegraph -mine big boy is 
dead,’ said the German. ‘My frau is tea 
much mid sorrow to come, and, respect- 
fully, General, I want his body to bury in 
the Lutheran Cemetery. You will that per- 
mit? 

‘Gen. Wheeler extended both hands to 
his visitor and said: ‘ My heart is with you, 
Sir, and I am at your service. There are 
horrors and glories in war. You have been 
a soldier?’ 

“* Yes, I was hit three times at Sedan.’ 

“* Then you are proud that your boy died 
for his flag?’ 

““* Yes, and God bless you, General.’ 

“Then Gen. Wheeler said: ‘I: want you 
to see that this gentleman is given the body 
of his son and that it be escorted to the 
train with a guard of honor.’ ”’ 

The company lifted their glasses and 
drained them to the toast Gen. Wheeler. 

“We must not forget the General's 
daughter,’’ said the story teller. ‘“‘ You 
know she was a trained nurse. She was 
untiring in her devotion to the sick sol- 
diers—the right woman in the right place. 
One afternoon some one, knowing that her 
work was arduous and accomplished in 
dreadful surroundings, sent her a box of 
flowers. She wore but.one of them. The 
others she distributed through the hospital 
wards of the privates. 

“* The officers are appreciative,’ she said 
to me, ‘but these poor fellows are simply 
delighted when little attentions are shown 
them.’ 

“An emaciated giant, yellow-faced and 
seemingly tremendously old, although his 
papers of enlistment proved him to be but 
twenty-one, looked at the rose in a glass 
by his iron bed and as the General's 
daughter passed said, ‘God bless you, Miss 
Wheeler.’ 

Then the gentlemen of the Army and 
Navy Club stood again and drank to “‘ The 
General's Daughter.”” 





—_ 
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His Thanksgiving Giit. 

R. JONES was a man of wealth and 
withal a thrifty man. His friends 
called him ‘‘near,”’ his acquaintances 

called him “ close,"’ but his employes said 
he was “‘ mean."’ 

It was on a day late in November that 
Sam Wells, Jones's confidential clerk, 
stepped into his employer's private office 
and found that gentleman tying up a mi- 
nute package with great care and with evi- 
dent enjoyment. Looking up at last from 
this pleasant occupation, he said, gleefully: 

“Now, what do you suppose I've got 
here, Mr. Wells?” 

Sam said he didn’t know—couldn’t imag- 
ine. 

“It's a present, Mr. Wells,’ he announced, 
rubbing his hands, ‘‘a Thanksgiving pres- 
ent for a dear old couple.” 

**Indeed!"’ remarked Sam aloud. In- 
wardly he said: “ So the old duffer is going 
to do something decent and liberal for a 
change.”’ 

“Yes, a Thanksgiving present,’’ his face 
giowing with the warmth of his generous 
impulses, “to a dear old couple who are 
dreadfully poor—old friends, with whom my 
wife and [ always dine on Thanksgiving 
Day. Now, what do you think it is?” pat- 
ting the package affectionately. 

“Oh, I couldn't guess, Mr. Jones.’ 

“Try. They have invited us to dinner 
every Thanksgiving for years. 

*“ Well,” hazarded Sam, “I suppose you 
are sending the old gentieman a handsome 
scarfpin and the old lady a pair of sleeve 
buttons or a brooch. Am I right?”’ 

“ No—no,"’ shaking his head and rubbing 
his hands unctuously, “ not exactly. I shall 
have to tell. you. You see, we have gone to 
dinner there so often and the dear oid peo- 
ple are so poor that I thought it would be 
a good idea to contribute something to the 
entertainment, so I am sending them a 
quarter of a pound of candy—peanut brittle 
it is. Do you like it?” 


Waiting” for the Horse to Yawn. 


A New York young man just back from a 
trip in Canada was telling his friends of 
the times he had had. 

‘* We took a horse and a buckboard,” said 
he, ‘“‘from Xavier Station out into the 
woods for a day's shooting. When we got 
there, of course we unhitched the horse 
and took off the harness. Then we went 
hunting. 

“At night, when we came to hitch up, 
hanged if we knew how to do it. In about 
an hour we got nearly all the harness on, 
but the old horse wouldn't let us put the 
bit in his mouth. We couldn't drive him 
without that! 

“ Charlie said: 
cigars?’ 

“* Yes,’ said di, ‘but what has that to do 
with it?' 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘ we shall just sit down 
and smoke till that brute yawns!’ And we 
aid it.” 


‘Say, have you lots of 


Figure It Out. 


Since the force exerted by the human 
heart every twenty-four hours is sufficient 
to lift 120 tons one foot high, when a man 
tells his sweetheart that “he loves her 
with all his heart,"’ can it be that he means 
10,000 pounds an hour? 
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His Banjo Saved Him. 


HE West Side Police Court had just 
settled down to its afternoon session. 
The Magistrate was rapidly getting 
rid of a long line of “ drunks" and “ dis- 
orderties,” imposing a “fined $5" here 
and a “ discharged with reprimand ”’ there, 
his judicial sagacity intuitively picking out 
the old offender from the man “with his 
first jag.’ The clerks were all busily en- 
gaged in drawing +,» complaints and filing 
affidavits, and the whole court was on 
business intent. 

Suddenly through the door leading out 
into the prison corridor there came the 
sounds of a banjo. Music in a courtroom 
was almost an unheard-of occurrence. The 
Magistrate looked up inquiringly; the busy 
pens of the clerks ceased their scratchings, 
and for a moment the court listened to 
the sweet strains of “Old Black Joe" as 
they came floating through the open door. 
Then the door was closed with a bang and 
the sound shut off. The Magistrate and 
clerks settled down to work again, all un- 
conscious of the fact that out in the cor- 
ridor a burly negro was bringing about his 
release from a charge of assault through 
the power of his banjo. 

There are two big cells out in the cor- 
ridor where the prisoners are confined while 
waiting their turn to be arraigned before 
the Magistrate—one for male prisoners and 
the other for the females, and when those 
who had been attracted from the court- 
room by the sounds of the banjo came out 
into the corridor they found two prisoners 
confined in them—a middle-aged negress of 
the pure Southern type, who called her- 
self “ Sallie,” and a big burly negro who 
said his name was “ Billie."’ It seems that 
“ Saliie"’ and “ Billie’’ had formerly been 
great friends, but had got into a quarrel on 
Eighth Avenue, during which “ Billie" had 
picked up a brick lying conveniently near 
and hurled it at his companion's head. A 
policeman had placed “ Billie”’ under ar- 
rest, and had also locked up “ Sallie” in 
order to have her on hand to lodge a com- 
plaint of assault against her companion, 
and they were now waiting their turn to be 
arraigned before the Magistrate. 

The woman was ereatly enraged at her 
former friend and would have nothing to do 
with him. 

“ Jes’ wait ‘til Ah tell de Jege ‘bout dat 
brick you done trowed at me, an’ den see 
where you'll be at,"’ she exclaimed vindict- 
ively. 

To all “ Billie's” 
turned a deaf ear. 

“T’'se gwine tell de Jege,”’ was her sole 
response to his prayers for forgiveness. 
*T’se mad, an’ I’se gwine tell him.” 

Finally in despair ‘“ Billie’ took out of 
its case the old banjo which he had with 
him when arrested, and which he had in- 
sisted. on carrying to his cell with him, 
and started to tune up. Then he broke out 
into a Southern medley. Instinctively the 
woman's feet began to keep time, her eyes 
to sparkle. 

‘“*I’se mad at him, but jes’ don’ he play 
beau'ful,” she exclaimed as the charm of 
the music began to take possession of her 
and her anger began to cool. “‘ He done 
trowed dat brick at me, but Ah don’ b'lieve 
he tried to hit me. He jes’ wanted to scare 
me.”’ 

And as “ Billie,” now sure of the result, 
continued to play those old Southern airs 
so dear to the heart of the negro, the wo- 
man's anger grew less and less. So when 
the keeper finally told them that their turn 
had come to appear before the Magistrate, 
she was completely won over and was 
ready to say anything for “ Billie.” 

“What's the matter here?” asked the 
Magistrate, when the two were arraigned 
before him. ‘The officer says that this 
man attempted to hit you with a brick,’’ 
he said, turning to the woman. 

“'Deed,.Jege, dat ain't de trut'.. Dere 
ain't no tr’uble. Dis.man an' me am good 
frien's, an’ jes’ ‘cause he done picked up 
a brick an’ done make b’lieve he were 
gwine to trow it at me dis here officer done 
run us both in. "Deed, Jege, he was jes’ in 
fun; dere ain’t- been no tr’uble,”’ cried the 
woman. 

“Well, what's the trouble with you?” 
asked the Magistrate of the man. 

“ Jege, your Honor, dis is de only piece of 
tr’uble I has,” holding up the old banjo— 
the banjo which had stood him in such 
good stead and saved him from a charge of 
assault. “ Let-us go, Jege; we ain’t anne no 
harm.” 

And the Magistrate, the sounds ‘of the 
banjo stiN ringing in his ears, discharged 
them. 


They went out of the courtroom arm in 
arm, the old banjo keeping them company. 

“It would have been a pity to fine him,” 
remarked the Magistrate, as he turned to 
another case. 


pleadings for mercy she 


Fate of the Star Boarder... 


OR ‘several years Mr. J. Kennedy. Mut. 


who gladden Mrs. Baum's boarding house 
by their charms surround Mr. Muffler in 
the front parlor or listen with rapt atten- 
tion while he leads the conversation at 
table. 

Soon after his arrival at Mrs. Baum's Mr. 
Muffler had been installed as star boarder. 
He had many charms for feminine eyes. 
His hair had a poetic curl and he always 
wore a gentle, soothing smile. Muffler dé- 
scribed himself as the ‘“‘ managing clerk" 
in a tea store. He wore a red vest and 
sang all the latest coon songs with soulful 
energy. Muffler made a study of all things 
feminine. One of his choicest pastimes was 
to stroll up Sixth Avenue of an evening and 
critically inspect the shop windows. All in 
all, Mr. Muffler was regarded as a paragon 
at Mrs. Baum’'s. 

His table talk, aside from comment on 
styles and fashions and his daily doings 
“at the store,"’ was largely taken up by 
the subject of his brother's children, ‘ Dick 
and little Phil.’ Not a meal passed but 
that their sayings, capers, and doings were 
retailed by Mr. Muffler in his most charm- 
ing way. No matter what the subject be- 
fore the court of sirens, he was likely to 
break in with ‘“‘ You ought to have seen 
Dick,” &c., or “ Little Phil showed his papa 
a neat trick last night,’ &c. Then all 
hands would turn in and smilingly listen to 
a tale from domesticity. 

No one ever scowled at the related doings 
of “ Dick and little Phil" for three long 
years. Then the hard-faced young man 
who joined Mrs. Baum’s family grumbled 
on the third day after his arrival at men- 
tion of them. The hard-faced young man 
soon appeared as a competitor for Mr. Muf- 
fler’s supreme position. 

One evening the hard-faced young man 
entered the dining room just in advance of 
Mr. Muffler. He carried a placard in his 
hand upon which appeared some doggerel 
in big black letters. He hung it on the 
gas jet. The boarders were aghast as Mr. 
Muffler entered and read on the placard: 


Give us a rest from Dick and little Phil, 
For of these two subjects we've had our fill. 


Some one tittered and one of the sirens 
whispered: ‘Isn't it clever?'"’ There were 
more titters as Mr. Muffler, With a much- 
muffled ejaculation of ‘‘ Confounded impu- 
dence!’ sat down to a silent dinner. His 
rout was complete. Next day he notified 
Mrs. Baum that the second floor hall bed- 
room was at her disposal. 


Commercialism in Prayer. 


NE middle-aged member of the First 

Congregational Church of Buffalo 

has been steeped for u quarter of a 

century in the strenuous commerce of the 

Queen City. He believes in carrying busi- 

ness principles into all that he does, into 
religion as well as amusement. 

One Wednesday evening he attended a 
Christian Endeavor meeting. His mind was 
still permeated with innumerable letters 
that he had written or received during the 
day. Most of them began somewhat after 
this fashion: 

“Gentlemen: Yours of the 5th inst. at 
hand. In reply we beg to state—"’ &c, Or, 

“Sirs: We regret delay in shipment of 
your order of recent date—" &c. 

Thinking of such things he was called 
upon for a prayer. He rambled on in the 
old-fashioned stereotyped style to such a 
length that some of the good Endeavorers 
who were impatient to get home began to 
think anything but Christian thoughts of 
him. Their impatience gave way to aston- 
ishment, however, when after appealing to 
the Lord to help the poor and oppressed, 
our friend concluded: “ Thanking you for 
past favors and assuring you of our patron- 
age in the future, we remain yours truly. 
Amen,” 


Why He Whistled Off Key. 


ITH his hat tilted toward his nose 
and rakishly ‘leaning at an acute 
" angle to the right, he still looked a 
cherub. Yellow curls, close cut, clustered 
about his ears. His eyes were blue as Sum- 
mer skies and there was an air of innocence 
about him, though he did wear the blue 
uniform of a district messetiger. The ele- 
vated car was crowded and the boy would 
probably have been unnoticed, except by a 
motherly old lady seated near him, if it 
had not been that he whistled. How he 
could whistle! 

It' was simply blood curdling and nerve 
rending. If he had -been an ugly lad Ke 
would probably have been killed. As it 
was, the passengers fidgeted and looked at 
him with unfriendly eyes. This did not 
trouble him in’the least, as just off key he 
rendered ‘‘ The Holy City,’’ flatting on the 
high notes. As the people left the car—and 
undoubtedly some left before arriving at 


were going down the stairs he made a con- 
fidante of his new friend. 

“T always do that when I am tired," he 
said. 

“* Always do what?" asked the old lady. 

“ Whistle off key,’ he replied. “ [t works 
like a charm when you are tired and want 
anap. They get out of the way and you 
can stretch out. I sing in Grace Church 
and have been studying music for three 
years. That's what makes it so easy to 
hurt people’s ears with sharps and flats 
that ought not to be.” 

“Aren't you ashamed to make people 
suffer?’ asked the old lady. 

‘*No, not when I can make them happy, 
like this.” 

The silence of one of the long up-town 
blocks awakened to melody as a sweet so- 
prano voice, rich and clear, sang the praises 
of the Creator. 

‘I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,"’ he 
sang. The old tady leaned over and kissed 
him. The messenger boy looked onfused 
and blushed. He was not such a very wick- 
ed boy, for he did not forget to say, in 
awkward fashion, ‘‘ Thanks,’’ and hurried 
on his way, whistling like a joyous bird. 


Ancestor Seekers’ Methods. 


tt | HEY are the bane of my existence,”’ 
said a librarian plaintively. 

His eyes had been following the 
tall. well-dressed woman through the door. 
They now came back questioningly tg his 
face. 

‘She's an ancestor seeker,"’ he answered. 
“ You see, it’s this way,’ he went on, full 
of his grievances. ‘“ They all want to be 
Daughters of the Revolution. That craze 
started with the organization of the soci- 
ety—and grows rather than otherwise. 

“To qualify they must find an ancestor, 
and the libraries are their hunting grounds, 
To many the library is apparently a place 
of mystery, and they begin their search by 
plying me with questions. 

* All I can do is to discover the State in 
which their ancestors were supposed to live 
and turn over its documents for their in- 
spection. 

“With some this suffices, but the major- 
ity ask me to assist them in the more min- 
ute search for names, dates, &c. 

“Often the ancestor is all right and con- 
descends to show himself after a time. 

“Then, again, he is decidedly non est. 
The most thorough investigation fails to 
bring even a ‘ private" to the light of day. 

**In such a case the chances are that my 
lady, becoming decidedly angry, declares 
the book has got it all wrong. In fact, the 
library and everybody connected with it are 
hopelessly wrong, and she says she will 
consult more reliable authorities. 

“ There are times, too, when the ancestor 
turns up, but, horror of horrors, his tinter- 
est in the Revolution was that of a—Tory. 
Over this we must needs draw a veil. 

“Now, there's a field,’’ he went on after 
a short pause. ‘“ Why doesn't some enter- 
prising woman take up hunting out geneal- 
ogies? I'll warrant she'd find it profitable. 
I know one, a Washingtonian, who makes 
quite a modest income by this sort of work. 
I am sure we librarians vould welcome a 
professional in this line.’’ 


A Costly Bag of Flour. 


WO DOLLARS a pound for five pounds 
of flour is what twe reckless automo- 
bilists paid in Brooklyn a few days 

ago. They did not intend to pay it, but a 
policeman made them see that it was the 
easiest way out of their trouble. They were 
speeding along Atlantic Avenue in a reck- 
less way, making persons dodge and run 
for their lives, when their career was 
brought to a close at a corner. 

As they whizzed down the street a man 
-who had a bag in his hand was crossing. 
He heard and saw the rushing machine just 
in time to leap to one side. As he jumped 
he drew back his arm and threw the bag 
with all his strength at the men in the 
vehicle. His aim was good and it struck 
and burst, covering both men from head to 
foot. 

Had they known what was good for them 
they would have continued on their jour- 
ney. Not seeing a. policeman who stood 
leaning against a tree and who, with half a 
dozen other witnesses, sent up a shout of 
laughter, they quickly stopped their ma- 
chine and returned with the evident inten- 
tion of attacking the man who threw the 
fiour, The policeman stepped forward and 
said to the man who had_ thrown the flour: 

“If you will make a complaint I will ar- 
rest them for reckless running,"’ 

In an instant the automobilists became 
meek and tried to smooth things over, 
finally paying $5 damages each. 


A Bird Battle in Harlem. 


FROLLERS on the Boulevard, near One . 


Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street, on a 
recent. Sunday were treated to an in- 


teraating apaciacle in the way of & battle. 


among dirds. _. 
On the west side of the way stands a res- 


dence’ the walls of which are overgrown 


‘with a creeping vine, which approaching 
“Winter has denuded of its leaves, exposing 
Regen orn igaceccenypateteies} 


ee 


about in great dudgeon, with their feathers 
all ruffled, chirping their defiance at a pair 
of blackbirds perched in a tree close by the 
wall. 


Growing on the vine were clusters of 
blue-black berries, upon which >the black- 
birds were casting covetous eyes. It is pos- 
sible the sparrows misconstrued their in- 
tentions, looking upon them as possible de- 
stroyers of their homes, or it may have 
been merely an outcropping of their natu- 
rally ‘‘ scrappy " dispositions. At any rate, 
they seemed determined to keep the black- 
birds from the vine. 

At short intervals one or the other of the 
blackbirds would make a sally at the vine 
and manage to secure one or two of the 
berries before it was driven back by the 
sparrows. 

The blackbirds, intent only on the berries, 
did not attempt an aggressive fight, acting 
only on the defensive when too hard pressed 
and retiring to their perch in the tree after 
each trip to the vine. 

But _right royaily did the pugnacious lit- 
tle pests defend their fortress. Apparently 
chaotic, from the great fluttering and ex- 
cited chirping, there was withal considera- 
ble system in their plan of attack. Under 
the generalship of an old cock bird they 
would meet in a mass the attempts of the 
blackbirds to feed, rushing at them, seem- 
ingly regardless of injury, and pecking 
them and striking at them with their wings 
from all sides. 

This went on for some time. The spar- 
rows, content at first in driving the black- 
birds from the vine, did not attempt to fol- 
low them to their perch in the tree. 

But finally, flushed with the success of 
keeping the enemy at a distance, the old 
bird marshaled his forces for a last grand 
rally, and on the next dash of the black- 
birds the sparrows met them, fought them 
from the vine, followed them to the tree, 
drove them from their perch, and, amid @ 
suppressed murmur of applause from the 
assembled onlookers, continued the chase 
in midair until they were well out of sight. 


Friend of Bronx Birds. 


N OLD man can be seen almost any 
fine day about noon at the southern 
extremity of St. Mary’s Park. in the 
Bronx. He has shaggy hair and whiskers 
and frayed and faded garments. 

Remote from groups of romping children, 
he takes a seat on a settee and begins to 
whistle softly and to chirrup in a pecu- 
liar way. This is continued for several 
minutes, 

Soon expectant sparrows appear as if by 
magic from the shrubbery and hop fear- 
lessly at his feet. Next comes a small flock 
of pigeons, which circle slowly over his 
head and finally settle down beside him on 
the bench, on his shoulders, and on his 
head, deftly balancing themselves on his 
battered derby hat. 

Casual observers are amazed at this dis- 
play of affection by the birds. Into the 
side pockets of his ragged coat the old 
man’s hands are thrust, and when they 
are withdrawn they contain either bread 
crumbs or grains of corn. These he sprin- 
kles liberally before his feathered guests. 

Chirping, fluttering, and making much 
ado generally, they eat greedily and clamor 
for more, but if it Is not coming at once 
they become more insistent, until finally 
they are supplied with dessert, which not 
infrequently takes the form of worms or 
captured flies. 

“Oh, see!’ exclaimed a little girl who 
was watching the feast the other after- 
noon, “the pigeons are going to kiss him 
for thanks before they fly away.” 

Sure enough, the pigeons did, that is, two 
of them. One on either shoulder suddenly 
began cooing, and deliberately placed its 
beak between their patron's lips, flew up 
among the tree tops, and were lost to view. 
But the hungry, voracious sparrow, never 
satisfied, lingers until the old man him- 
self arises and shuffles away from the 
spot down the graveled walk. 

“Poor old man!"’ mused the little girl, 
“T guess he has nobody to love him ex- 
cept the birds.” 


Knocked Out in One Round. 


T the Zoo in Central Park there was a 
A fierce and bloody fight the other 
day. The outcome, it is feared, may 
prove fatal to the male eagle, who pro- 
voked the battle. No one knows just how 
it started, but it may have been a scurri- 
lous remark about the personal appearance 
of his mighty mate that drew down her 
wrath upon the luckless male—anyway, 
they fought. 

Loud screams and angry. thrashings in the 
cage first drew the keeper’s:attention, when — 
he , discovered a. frightful mix-up. The 
gteat curved beaks tore, the fearful talons 
struck and cut,’ the: powerful wings beat 
and pommeled as the pair rofied in_con- 
flict on the floor. There was a brown 
nimbus of down and feathers in the air 
about them. 

The female ts much the larger and more 







































rvHE Park National Bank, an ambi- 
tious young ‘institution, with a few 
oad millions of capital and something 


Yess than a billion surplus, has been tear- 


ing down a few buildings in the rear of the 
structure in which it conducts business at 


‘present with the ultimate object, It is un- 


derstood, of putting up the greatest and 
finest and highest office building in the 
City of New York. The fact that there 
are other greatest, and finest, and highest 
buildings on the Island of Manhattan is 
incidental. 

In making the huge gap running through 
from Fulton Street to Ann, which has re- 
sulted from the recent work of demolition, 
the contractors employed in the interests 
of the bank have laid bare some old brick 
walls which bring up peculiar memories to 
the New Yorker whose memory goes back 
from forty to fifty years. 

The walls are fire-stained near the top; 
they marked the limits of a tragedy of 
fire which to the New York boy of forty 
years ago, and to many boys of larger 
growth, was one to be remembered with 
sorrow. It was the burning of Barnum’s 
Museum, 


It may amaze the younger generation to 
learn that the destruction of a mere show 
place was looked upon as a municipal, al- 
most a National calamity. But New York 
was a much smaller place in the sixties 
than it is to-day, and Barnum’s loomed 
large on the horizon, much larger than 
those of this same younger generation can 
understand. It was in a measure a public 
institution. It filled the places occupied to- 
day by several public institutions—Central 
Park, the Zoo, the Aquarium, the Museums 
of Art and Natural History, and the semi- 
public Metropolitan Opera House. In those 
days the great city had not yet entered into 
its manhood. Jennie Lind, the Wild Man 
of Borneo, the Gyascutus, the Horse with 
Its Head Where Its Tail Ought To Be, and 
other stars in the Barnum firmament were 
all public characters. They were loved of 
the people, the real and the fictitious, and 
when their glorious habitation, the like of 
which existed nowhere else on earth, went 
up in flame and smoke there was general 
grief. Yes, it is no figure of speech to say 
that many who looked upon that conflagra- 
tion, that holocaust, that horrible incinera- 
tion of many things animate and inanimate 
which the public held dear, there were 
many who were not ashamed to shed tears 
of helpless grief and chagrin. Oh, yes, 
Barnum had been burned out before, and | 
was destined to be burned out again; al- 
ready was he known as “ Phoenix” T. 
Barnum. But never before nor afterward 
did his trial of fire strike sorrow to so 
many hearts as when the Museum of 
Broadway and Ann Street became a funeral 
Pyre to his happy family. 

Looking at the rough-faced walls of the 
buildings fronting on Fulton Street and on j 
Ann, behind the gap made for the new 
Park National Bank, one may see still the 
dark marks where the flames licked and 
blackened the bricks. There the conflagra- 
tion was stayed by most heroic effort on 
the part of the volunteer firemen, and out 
of the ashes of the old museum arose the 
marble building of The New York Herald, 
which since has been razed to make room } 
for one of the sky scrapers built by the 
ambitious President of the Sugar Trust. 
What history has been written in New York 
since that fire! What wondrous changes 
have taken place in that neighborhood! The 
writer is forty-four. It makes him feel like 
a veteran indeed when he looks back along 
the ragged ridge of years since he viewed 
as a boy the destruction of the place where 
“the only hippopotamus in captivity "’ was 
confined. 


*,° 


Standing on the roof of the Fulton Street 
building which marks the limit of the fire 
on the east, holding the nozzle of a hose, 
was an athletic young Irishman and a 


until the danger was past. The former of 
the men, John Brosnan, has gone to his 
last reward; the latter was known in those 
days as “ young Jim Bennett.” In after 
years when “young Jim" became “ the 
Commodore,”” and was the head and front 
of, the great newspaper which is identified 
with his name, it was a source of great 
satisfaction to John Brosnan to be able to 
look back upon the time when “he and 
Bennett” helped to stay the progress of 
flames which threatened to reduce him to 
penury and force him, like P. T. Barnum, to 
start all over again. 


*," 


The story of John Brosnan is one so 
closety identified with the rise and fall 
of Fulton Street that it would be impossible 
to attempt to write a story of that street— 
and what an interesting story would not it 
the best 
was one of the -pio- 
of which his place is 
landmark, a 
its own, like 
old places one reads about in 
Brosnan was one of those very, very 
men who seemed to have found the 
of mixing religion and the liquor business. 
All those who knew old John—and his 
clients represented many of the most sub- 
sober business men of the 
district—knew how strictly 
honest and honorable he was in all his 
transactions, how careful he was to obey 
the letter and spirit of the law, how doubly 
careful to carry nothing in his cellar or on 


make?—without devoting one of 
chapters to him. He 
neers of the street, 
still a 
character all 


curious place with a 
some of those 
Dickens. 
few 
secret 
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his shelves but the purest and best of wines 
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still more athletic young fellow of Scotch- 
Irish blood, and they never left their post 
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and liquors, knew how set he was against 
drunkenness, and how. sturdily he refused 
to sell to those who, according to the 
lenient measurement of his Irish eye, had 
‘“got more than was good for them,” and 
how faithfully and zealously he supported 
the Church of which he was a member, 
contributing to its charities and educating 
a son for its priesthood—all these will ad- 
mit, if they be honest, that John Brosnan 
was a Christian and a liquor seller at the 
same time, and a mighty good specimen 
of both. 

He was a brawny young immigrant, fresh 
and green from the isle that is ever both, 
when he came to America with naught 
but a good head on his shoulders and the 
clothes on his back. Somewhere in Cham- 
bers Street he got a place as walter or bar- 
tender for an Italian who kept a little 
hole in the wall, patronized by his fellow- 
countrymen, Lorenzo Ventura by name. 
Among the patrons of the place was an 
excitable sort of a fellow who bore the 
name of Garibaldi. In Italy they take off 
their hats when that name is mentioned, 
and call the owner of it ‘“ Liberator.”’ But 
the Garibaldi in Lorenzo -Ventura’s was 
known as a wild sort of chap who lived 
down on Staten Island, and who came up 
to New York once a week or so to drink 
some of his native wine and hatch ominous 
conspiracies with his fellow exiles. He and 
John Brosnan struck up a great friend- 
ship. They were in the same boat. Each 
had a Fatherland that he longed to see 
free. But, Brosnan was the more practical 
of the two. And Garibaldi won the fame. 

** 

The young Irishman was a faithful work- 
er. He put in his eighteen or nineteen hours 
a day without thought of complaining, ané 
picked up the rudiments of a_ business 
which is_ not altogether child’s play, as 
hundreds of annual bankruptcies will at- 
test. And then he began to look abéut him. 
With a touch of that sagacity which he 
often disclosed in later life, he saw—this 
was away back in 1840 or 1850—that Fulton 
Street was destined to be a great thorough- 
fare. Brooklyn was a fast-growing city 
and the Fulton Ferry was becoming the 
chief factor in transportation between the 
cities. 

So one day young John made a bargain 
with his employer. He bought the mahog- 
any round table at which Garibaldi always 
sat, a few chairs, a picture or two, and got 
credit for a stock of the sort of goods that 
Ventura sold, and established himself on 
the smallest of small scales on Fulton 
Street, a few doors east of Broadway. 
Later, when Ventura retired from business, 
Brosnan bought his sign, and it hangs over 
the door to this day. 

His foresight was made quickly manifest. 
Fulton Street grew to be the most impor- 
tant artery of travel between New York 
and its neighbor across the East River. 
Business houses sprang up; Barnum built 
his museum around the corner, and John 
Brosnan established a business which never 
left him, even after the bridge was built 
and Fulton Street became a double line of 
business has-beens, and afterward went 
into the hands of the cheap clothing mer- 
chants, cheap tobacconists, and the like, 
who held it until new interests came in 
and partly re-established its importance. 
He always ran the business on the lines 
originally laid down. Modern barrooms, 


with fine fittings and rich but garish furni- ; 


ture came, but they did not cut into the 
trade of the little old musty, fusty place 
where one could be sure he was drinking 
what he paid for, and getting little else 
besides. 

In a dingy little back room the round ma- 
hogany table of Garibaldi was placed, and 
there the Italian patriot formed the plans 
which afterward blossomed into fruition. 
That Brosnan contributed heavily in hard 
money and sympathy there is no manner 
of doubt. But he never boasted of it, nor, 
indeed, mentioned it. He was a man who 
could keep his own counsel. 

28 
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When Brosnan moved to Fulton Street 
and set up his humble place near the 
corner, that corner was worth possibly 
$25,000. To-day, it is said that the Park 
National Bank has offered $650,000 for it, 
and the only reason why it has not bought 
it and thus secured a site for the greatest, 
finest, and highest building in the city is 
because the owner asks $100,000 more. This 
little straw may indicate that Fulton Street 
not only has a past, but a future also. Its 
moral to the people of to-day is this: Why 
did you not buy real estate forty years ago? 





A Testimonial to Jim Pool’s Tavern 


66 | 
I was in ignorance,’ said John Gil- 
bert, the traveling man, “and as I had 
found the rural hotels of the locality some- 
what wearing on the system I was anxious 
to inform myself, if I could, as to the prob- 
able fate that was in store for me at the 
inn lying there in wait. When within a 
mile or so of the town I met a darky, who 
was on his way somewhere, driving a bull 
hitched to a wabbly wagon, on which were 
loaded perhaps a dozen small sticks of pine 
weod. I stopped him. 
‘Is there a good hotel at Jingletown, 
yonder?’ I asked him. 
‘““* A good hotel? ’’said he, 
ally impudent air. 
“* Yes,’ said I. 
“*In Jingletown?’ said he. 
** Certainly,’ I replied, testily-. 


WAS approaching a town in North 
Carolina, as to the quality of which 
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“The darky leaned forward, with his el- 
*** Reckon yo’ nevuh did know ol’ Jedge 


| Gillam, wat kim fum ovuh yon in de 
Chowan kentry?’ 


\ “*No, T never did,” I replied. 


“*Co'se yo" done heah ‘bout de ol 
Jedge?” the darky queried. . + 

** Never did,’ I replied. 

“That seemed to surprise him, and he 
was silent a while. Then he straightened 
up, as if preparing to resume his. journey, 
and said: 

“*Jim Pool he done kip de tavuhn at 
Jmgietown, Suh.’ 

“*But wait," I msisted. ‘Is it a good 
one? And what has old Judge Gillam to do 
with it?’ 

“The darky grinned until his mouth 
looked like a dentist's showcase. 

***One time,’ said he, ‘ol’ Jedge Gillam 
he have to come ovuh hyuh to lay down de 
law at de Cote House in Jingletown, Suh, 
an’ he stow hese’f at Jim Pool’s tavuhn. 
Dey try a nigguh befo’ de ol’ Jedge, an’ 
dat nigguh he been a bad un. De case 
agin him it been a bad un, too, an’ dey done 
find de nigguh guilty. De ol’ Jedge he been 
stoppin’ dah at Jim Pool’s tavuhn two, free 
days den. W’'en day find de nigguh guilty 
de ol’ Jedge he say to him: 

“*“ Nigguh, stan’ up, dah!"’ 

“*De po’ nigguh he stan’ 
skeeuh'd to deff. 

“*“ Nigguh!" de ol’ Jedge he say. ‘“ Dis 
hyuh a monst'us t’ing yo’ done been foun’ 
guilty fo"! My haht it been hahd an’ col’ 
as stone agin yo’ an‘ I been pow’ful sorry 
dat de law an’ de Constitution done stan’ 
fu de way o' my ‘fiictin’ on yo’ de te’bble 
punishment w'at I pinin’ in my col’ hahd 
haht to give yo’. Ef de law an’ de Consti- 
tution dey doan be in de way o’ my doin’ 
it, yo’ po’, mis’ble wretch yo’, I declah to 
yo’ dat I sho'ly would sentence yo’ to stop 
one whole week at Jim Pool's tavuhn! I 
sho'ly would! But as it stan’s now I cain’t 
do it, an’ de wust I kin do Is to send yo’ to 
de penitentiary fo’ ten yeahs!’ de ol’ Jedge 
do declah.’ 

“The darky on his load of wood rolled 
his eyes up at me, while the grin spread 
wider and wider across his face. 

*“** Co’se,’ he continued, ‘I nevuh did stop 
at Jim Pool’s tavuhn in my life, Suh, an’ 
so I cain’t say wedduh it done been a good 
un or no; but I heah folks say, many times, 
Suh, ol’ Jedge Gillam done leave dat dah 
nigguh off mighty easy, Suh!’ 

‘And with that the darky started up his 
bull and went on his way, grinning and 
chuckling as far as I could see him. What 
sort of hotel I found Jim Pool’s to be 
doesn’t matter.” 
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Cane Spreeing at Columbia. 


HIS is the time of year when the casual 
visitor who strolls in the Columbia 
Gymnasium of an afternoon will see 

half a dozen couples sprawled out on a 
mat vigorously engaged in cane spreeing. 

Now, to the ordinary person, there is not 
the least distinction between cane rushing 
and cane spreeing, except in nomenclat- 
ure. But, as a matter of fact, there is 
nothing in common between the two except 
that each is contested with a cane, known 
by that name only from courtesy, as it 
really is a good stout three-foot vurtain 
pole. Rushing is a combat between a large 
number of sophomores and freshmen ¥ ho 
fight and wrestle to get a grasp on the 
cane. Victory eomes to the class which 
has the greatest number of hands on the 
cane, 

Spreeing is a contest between one sopb- 
omore and one freshman, and consists in 
one man's trying to wrest the stick from 
his opponent's grasp. Cane rushing is still 
prevalent at some colleges, and used to be 
at Columbia, until one man was killed dur- 
ing a fracas a few years ago, Then the 
Facuity stepped in and forbade rushing. 
Spreeing was substituted, and, now, all the 
importance attached to the older method, 
and less of the danger, are centralized in 
the newer contest. 

Just at present the 
honor of representing their classes 
training daily in the Columbia gymnasium, 
and in a month or so the actual bouts are 
to come off, in which the outcome deter- 
mines whether the freshmen shall or shall 
not be allowed to smoke pipes on the cam- 
pus. The afternoon of the competition 
ushers in one of the picturesque happen- 
ings of the year at Columbia. 

The bouts take place in the huge gymna- 
sium on a forty-foot mat spread in the 
eentre of the amphitheatre. Sprawled 
around at the outer edge of the mat are 
dozens of complacent seniors and ‘juniors 
pleasantly thinking of the past years when 
they, were participants instead of 
spectators. The combatants’ seconds are 
close at hand with sponge, pail, and towel, 
ready to succor their representatives in 
the minute intermission at the end of each 
round, Around about on poles and walls 
stream blue white banners, emblems 
of victory on field and stream. Over in the 
gallery are dozens of girls in gay costumes, 
whose bright tones lend a flash of 
to the darker dress of the men. From ali 
sides there comes a great volume of cheers 
that sweep back and forth over the room, 
echoing again and again. 

Then, amid a frenzied burst of shouts, the 
light weight spreers, one freshman and one 
sophomore, come forth to do battle for their 
classes. The two come to the centre of the 
mat, seize the firmly, the ‘referce 
blows his whistle, and the battle is 
There is a moment's pull and strain, 
then they go suddenly to the floor, tug- 
ging, twisting, trying to wrest away the 
cane. It sounds so easy, so simple, but in 
fact it is nearly as scientific as wrestling. 

There are a multiplicity of holds and 
tricks, all of which are used between two 
actual skill involved, the spreeing requires 
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pfiantoe fought as to 
last twelve or Chistes rounds, as it often 


does, the affair develops as much science 


as bexing.. For every hold there is a de- 
so- exciting that the thousand spectators 
rise up, and their usual sharp-cut yells 
are abandoned in a wild paean of disor- 
ganized spontaneous shouts. 

Down on the mat the men squirm and 
wriggle along, so equal in ability that they 
appear simply to be lying on the mat rest- 
ing, were it not for the evidence of their 
mighty tussle, in tense muscles, standing 
out like whipcords, Occasionally there is a 
glimpse of a face red and veined, reflect- 
ing the tug that is going on. Suddenly 
one man rolls over like a cat, and the two 
jump to their feet, one attacking, the other 
defending. The sophomore, in a twinkling, 
jerks this way and that and with a long 
heave the freshman goes flying over his 
head to land dazed a few feet away. The 
sophomore twirls his cane a moment before 
his classmates seize him rapturously and 
carry him around the gym on their shoul- 
ders. 

So the contests go, the middle and heavy 
weight bouts following the first one. It is 
often dark, with the stars and moon glim- 
mering through the windows, when the 
last bout is won or lost. Then the vic- 
torious hosts, hoarse and tired, flock out of 
the gymnasium, proclaiming in vainglorli- 
ous but unmelodious terms that they are 
“the stuff.” Then a rippling cheer, and 
the day's events are done, 





Laundrymen’s Hieroglyphics. 

HO shall save us from the desecra- 

tion of our laundered linen? When 

shall our washable garments cease 
to be the billboard of the washwoman's 
hieroglyphics? 
And how long shall we be compelled to go 
about with our habiliments branded as if 
we were a Texas steer that had changed 
ewnership a dozen times from calf to pack- 
ing house, each owner embellishing it with 
his own particular brand? 

3efore me are a pair of cuffs, having em- 
blazoned in good-sized script and block let- 
ters the maker's name, his trade mark, and 
the size, (10%,) a total of ninety-one letters 
and figures. A fair crop of reading matter 
for me to wear on each wrist. 

But now the laundryman gets in his fine 
decorative work. He has used the best of 
indelible ink and a broad-nibbed pen with 
which to display his talents. This partic- 
ular pair of cuffs is known to me and the 
laundry world as “ 13270” “ (6) "’ 395.0 °° 
—a lower case o-—-" x9xx3" "157.13" “R 
Ks” “1319211” * 441.23" “ 11:x,” with an 
“x” over the three figures, a grand total 
of 132 marks on one cuff. 

In some cases ihe laundry writer has 
erased all “ previous records’’ with that 
broad-nibbed pen until that cuff looks like 
a “dirty proof sheet.” My collars bear 
written evidences of this diabolical pen- 
work, often extending from the lower base 
of the collar nearly to the upper edge 
thereof. 

If I change my laundry a few times more 
{ opine they will commence writing on the 
outside of my collars and cuffs. 

Recently I changed my residence and 
laundry and a new linen decorator has 
turned up. He evidently at some period of 
his life was Attached to the late Queen's 
Governmental service, for my clothing now 
bears the British ‘“‘ broad arrow,’’ with the 
shaft supported on either side by a fairly 
good-sized “X."’ The arrow measures @ 
trifle over a half inch on the barbs, the 

shaft being just an eighth of an inch longer. 

I shall not dare take this marking into 
British territory, lest the clothing be seized 
as the lawful property of his Majesty Ed- 
ward VII., and I, the innocent victim of an 
imported laundryman, be sent to some 
penal settlement to end my days where 
they don't wear boiled shirts and linen 
collars. 

The neckbands of my shirt are beginning 
to resemble a ticker tape or a numerical 
cipher code message, except that there are 
interjections of evident ancient as well as 
modern hieroglyphics that no ‘vee founder 
could produce. 

Perhaps all this marking has some hidden 
meaning. Possibly these signs convey from 
one laundry to another what manner of 
man the owner of that particular garment 
is—that. he don’t want too much starch in 
the bosom or he wants just so much of his 
standing collar turned down at the front. 
Who knows? I don't. 

I have underclothing laundry marked in 
‘display type,’’ especially just on the top, 
so that I dare not appear shirtwaist 
man or leave off my vest lest by some un- 
fortunate mishap the “display lines’’ might 
appear to public gaze and people seeing my 
“number ’’ might say to their friends that 

‘that fellow time" up the 
river. See, he wears his number yet!” 

I am not the only sufferer at the hands 
of the marking the laundryman. 
There are thou of us in this city, all 
kicking, some and using 

‘marine this effacement of 
beauty of linen. 
MAN WITH 
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Old Time Turkey Shoot 


HE man from Ashtabula had the 
boards, and seemed inclined to keep 
them. He had introduced himself as 

first mate of the William A. Bentley, a 
big ore boat now lying at Sandusky for 
repairs, made necessary by a fight with an 
October gale on Lake Huron, The “ wet” 
had been around a few times, and the sail- 
orman was loquacious, the other members 
of the party at the Hoffman House seem- 
ing inclined to listen. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve got to be back by. 
Thanksgiving, for if I weren't there would 
be ‘things doing’ in Sandusky, Ohio. You 
see, the crews of those big freighters and 
ore boats are apt to enjoy themselves not 
wisely but too well, as somebody or other 
says. I've seen too many Thanksgivings 
on the lakes not to know what it's like.” 

“ What do they do?” asked a man with a 
crush hat and a sporty aspect. 

“Want me to tell you all I know about it, 
eh? Well, I don’t mind. I've seen it afloat 
and ashore some twenty years now, and it 
has always been worth seeing. If the boat 
happened to be out in the middle of the 
lake the men are sore a little, but we do 
all we can to make up. In the first place, 
if we know we are to be out the steward 
lays in an extra feed, turkeys and things, 
particularly things. The men get ordinary 
breakfast, and then discipline goes hang 
for the rest of the day. They have all sorts 
of skylarks—‘ stunts,’ you fellows would 
say. Sometimes they divide into sides and 
arm themselves with pails for a water 
fight. It's fun, but it’s cold and wet. 
Somebody loses his temper when he gets a 
pail of water, down near freezing point, 
douse¢c over him, and then there is a fight. 
They make a ring for that, and fight in 
five-minute rounds to a finish, with bare 
knuckles. It doesn’t generally take long, 
but I saw one mill that lasted nearly two 
hours when I was ‘decking’ on the old 
Phoebe Catharine. 

The sporty man had to tell about a fight 
in a New Orleans gambling house before 
the nautical man got his course again. 
Then he resumed: 

“If there is a new hand aboard they wait 
till Thanksgiving Day to put him through 
his paces. They grease the mast and make 
him climb it, for one thing. They persuade 
him that you can see stars at midday by 
looking up through a sleeve, and pour a 
pail of water down the sleeve when he tries 
it. Keelhauling? No. I never saw it on 
the lakes and I guess I never shall, I don't 
think they do it. I've seen them put a rope 
around a particularly fresh individual and 
tow him till he nearly drowned—but that 
was on a schooner, and a tough gang, too. 
They are not usually brutal, only boisterous 
‘and rough. 

“When they finish with the amateurs 
they start races and games. On a big 
steamer, where the deck gives them a 
chance, they get a decent course and some- 
times run a relay, each man going around 
once and handing a marlinspike to the next 
of his side. The losing side stands for 
treats at the next port. On a schooner 
they have ‘rigging races.’ Around the 
mainsail, then around the foresail, out to 
the point of the horn, and back to the 
starting point. Generally only the four of 
five best men in the crew enter for this, 
the event of the day. It's mighty danger- 
ous and needs nerve. A judge is chosen, 
who stands with a watch. Generally he is 
the Captain or one of the mates. 

“The first contestant toes the line, and 
on the signal starts up the mainmast. He 
Goes to the gaff, out to its peak, down the 
leach of the mainsail, along the boom to 
the mast. Same thing on the foresail, and 
if she has three or four masts the same on 
all the big sails. Then he climbs out to tHe 
peak of the horn, returns, and runs to the 
line again. His time ts taken and another 
g0es over the same course. To see a man 
come hand over hand down the edge of the 
big sail with the wind abeam and the boom 
away out over the water is enough to make 
you dizzy if you are not used to it. 

“One fellow on the old Phoebe always 
slid down the sail, keeping his hand on the 
" repe, and trusted to luck to catch the boom 
’ with his feet. He always won—but he killed 
himself one day diving from a forty-foot 
lumber pile. Nowadays on the steamers 
the ‘rigging races’ are slow, for the masts 
and yards are easy for the men. ; 

“ Along about 2 o'clock they get the din- 
ner that ‘cookie’ has been laboring at all 
morning. It's a big feed, the biggest of the 
year, and after that it is pipes and cards 
till bunktime. Mostly they play euchre and 
poker, but there was a table of whist play- 
ers on Bill Bentley that could lick any- 
thing on the lakes, 

“On shore.we had a different kind of a 
time. At Sandusky one year the whole 
crew, pretty well primed, went to a foot- 
ball game. , They didn't know very well 
who were playing, and didn’t care, but they 
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and Thanksgiving Pranks 
on the Great Lakes, . , 


arrest were nearly all locked up that night 
for disorderly conduct, anyway. That was 
a bad crew, and they hadn't had a holiday 
since May—so you see there was an excuse. 

“The funniest Thanksgiving I ever saw 
was at Byng Inlet, a little lumber town 
away up. on Georgian Bay. The Phoebe 
was tied up there waiting for lumber, and 
the men took the day off and painted the 
town. It didn’t happen to be Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in Canada; they had had theirs— 
and the lumbermen were all out of town. 
Our fellows went in a body and ripped 
things open. Bill Sawyers played checkers 
with the storekeeper and was ‘ skunked,’ 
so the gang turned the store inside out. 
Then they moved on the blacksmith’s shop, 
but the owner chased them out with a red- 
hot horseshoe. They took the door with 
them and piled ft up on the doorstep of the 
priest's house. They came down on a lit- 
tle old Frenchwoman’s place and wanted 
to buy milk, but she wouldn't sell them 
anything at all. They moved on and an- 
nexed some paint pots that were standing 
by a fence. The painter had gone home for 
supper, intending to come back and finish 
his job. The boys finished it for him and 
‘improved’ the work already done. Then 
they took the red and the black paint with 
them. They painted wonderful signs all 
over the town and wanted to paint the ship 
when they came back. 

“About 10 o'clock somebody suggested 
that they go back to the Frenchwoman’'s 
place and ‘fix it up a bit.’ They went, 
four of them, and found all quiet. They 
climbed over the fence and lit among the 
pigs. 
stock! They did that. When the old—lady 
looked out in the morning she must have 
thought she had 'em, for sure. 
with red, white pigs streaked with red and 
black, black pigs with brilliant red ears 
and tails—oh, such a menagerie! And the 
cow they made into a zebra, with one ear 
red and the other black. She had remained 
quiet while they fixed her up, so she was 
the artistic masterpiece of the lot. When 
I was called up there to settle the damage 
that cow was a dream! She had most of 
the red paint off her horns by that time, 
but the rest of her—well, even the old 
dame couldn't look at her and feel mad! [ 
told her to put them in the barn and make 
money in exhibiting them. Finally I 
squared the thing for $5, and the men 
shared up expenses and thought it was 
cheap. That was the best Thanksgiving I 
ever saw on the lakes.”’ 

The narrator paused, glanced around the 
crowd, and suggested “something.” So 
Charley was called again. Then some one 
asked whether the lumbermen ever had 
“Thanksgiving times.” 

“ They used to have real good times, but 
I haven't been up there on their Thanks- 
giving since 1885. That year I was at 
French River, and I saw a real turkey 
shoot. I think they do it differently now, 
so I'll tell you about that. Everybody put 
in a dollar or so and they bought turkeys. 
Along about 10 o'clock in the morning they 
gathered out behind the Roman Catholic 
Church to shoot. Most of them had good 
Winchester rifles, and I discovered that 
most of thent could use them, too. The 
target was a turkey, tethered to a little 
stake behind a white rock. From where 
the men stood, only the turkey'’s head 
showed, sticking up over the rock, and 
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that was bobbing around the way they al- 
ways do. The range was near 100 yards, 
and each man had five shots. I thought 
he needed them when I saw the target. 

“They were a great looking crowd. There 
was old Devie Murphy, boss of the biggest 
lumber gang in those parts, a six-foot Irish- 
man with a red head; Pierre Laussan, the 
dried-up old trapper, who knew Labrador 
better than any other living man—just like 
a man out of Gilbert Parker's yarns; 
**Jock,"”” who owned the saloon the 
river, and hadn't any surname; young 
Jean Ribaut, Murphy's son-in-law; Sandy 
MecLaughlin—and a dozen others, Irish, 
Scotch, and French. One Irishman, named 
Pete Hearn, by some accident, had been 
celebrating already, but the rest were sober 
as Judges. At the last moment, who should 
come down but Pére Matthew, the curé 
and he went into the shoot, too, black gown 
and all. 

** Devie Murphy led off, and his first shot 
knocked the bird over, dead as a door nail. 
I was kind of dazed. 

‘“* Bedad, an’ l'm not yet dead,’ said he, 
‘though it’s a grandfather made me 
yisterday.’ He slapped Jean Ribaut on the 
back, and the Frenchman blushed like a 
girl. Maybe that was the reason he missed 
the turkey, but anyway, he came in for a 
lot of good-natured jollying on that head. 

‘Only three turkeys were hit in the first 
round, Pierre Laussan getting the second 
and old Jock the third. They were the 
three oldest men on the ground, and the 
way they moralized about it was enough 
to make the young fellows mad. 
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** An’ a’ your strang arms an’ your bon- 
ny breadth o' shoulder, Pete Hearn, you na’ 
half the mon that Devie Murphy is for a’ 
that!’ said Jock to the reeling Irishman. 

‘“* An’ phwat chanst has a feller got these 
days to larn to seight a gun, annyways?’ 
asked Pete. 

“The second round and the 
fourth were much the same, L 
ing with three to his credit : > end of 
the fourth. The curé had iguominiously 
failed to kill anything, and every one hoped 
he would make good in the final round. 
stopped to drink cider, and Devie 
Murphy whispered something to young 
Charley Billen, the boy whose duty it was 
to change the turkey for a live one after 
each successful shot. Then they came in 
for the last round. 


“ Murphy killed his bird, Laussan missed. 
Old Jock missed, and Jean Ribaut was suc- 
cessful, tying the score with Pierre Laus- 
san. Then the tipsy Pete came up, threw 
his rifle to his shoulder and fired. The 
head disappeared, the boy ran forward and 
held up—a turkey’s head on a stick! Pete 
was wild. 

‘** Be the powers, Oi hit him, Oi hit him— 
an’ it's a turkey Oi get fer all the mane 
tricks o’ ye! Phwat koind of a sphort is 
this that ye're givin’ me?’ 

“ But the crowd pointed out that there was 
only one hole in the head, and argued that 
the stick was knocked down by the wind 
of the bullet. The Irishman _insisted that 
his bullet went through the old hole, and 
I was chivvying behind a rock, expecting 
trouble, when old Murphy put a stop to the 
row by ordering the belligerent Celt to 
‘shut up.” He did it, too. In those days 
there was only one king in French River. 

“ When the curé fired his last shot the boy 
ran in again, a turkey under his arm, and 
a second later held up the bird—shot clean 
through the head! Pére Matthew was de- 
lighted, rubbing his hands and chuckling 
in glee. Devie Murphy was smiling, and I 
strongly suspect they put up the game on 
the curé. However, he was happy enough 
and did not suspect, and there was no one 
there who would enlighten him.” 
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SILK HAT CONTROVERSY AND PHILOSOPHY, 


T LAST it seems as if the reign of the 
silk hat may come to an end. Hither- 
to there have been spasmodic attempts 

to shake off its tyranny, but these were not 
made by the right people at the right 
places, Now, however, war has been de- 
clared on the silk hat tn the clubs of the 
West End,of London, led by men of fash- 
ion, supported by a considerable body of 


public opinion. 

A revolution in men’s dress may be im- 
pending, for not only has the silk hat been 
assailed, but hints have been thrown out 
as to other features of men’s attire. For 
the present, however, the fire is all con- 
centrated on the stovepipe. This, so far 
as it has gone, has developed the weakness 
rather than. the strength of the enemy's 
position. 

It seems as if little or nothing can be 
said in favor of that form of headgear. 
The arguments on behalf of the revolution- 
ists were concisely stated a week or two 
ago by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, who 
is only one of numerous men of title who 
have sworn to abjure the “topper.” 

“ First,” says Lord Ronald Gower, “I 
believe the silk hat to be unhealthy. It is 
bad both for the outside and the inside of 
the head.”” The upper classes, who, says 
Lord Ronald Gower, are all addicted to the 
silk hat, are in their masculine element 

nearly all baldheadéd. Look down from a 
gallery upon a company of men, says he, 


is now on the increase. Surely these are 
sufficient reasons for making one dislike 
this head covering, which has had its day. 
The real reason which makes people. wear 
this hat is the fear that they may be 
thought original, if not eccentric, by wear- 
a more comfortable and sensible covering 
for the head. Seeing that we are a nation 
of snobs, it is mot surprising that such a 
number of men injure their health and 
spoil their pates by donning the most ridic- 
ulous head covering that, with the ingenui- 
ty proverbial to the insane, the maker of 
hats ever devised.” 


It appears from the fight, so far as it 
has gone, that men have for a long time 
been grumbling and cursing under their 
breath against the silk hat, but so tyran- 
nical is. fashion that hitherto no one has 
dared ‘to come out in the open and»speak 
his mind freely. Maledictions are being 
hurled at the hatters, who, it is charged in 
London, aré in a-secret alliance to main- 
tain the silk hat on its throne, well know- 
ing that if a more sensible headgear is 
adopted a considerable part of their trade 
will be injured. This is for the reason that 
the shape of the silk hat is such that a 
trifling alteration can be made in it from 
year to year and each annual product sold 
as “the latest,” the fiction being main- 
tained that something entirely new is thus 
put on the market, whereas everybody 
knows that the stovepipe in its general 
lines is much the same to-day as when it 
was invented. 

These assertions. however, are controvert- 
ed by hatters, who say that some mysterious 
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selves and that gentlemen do,’’ Lord Rone 
ald Gower says, ‘‘ the testimony of the late 


ter should be preferred to that of the form- r. 


er.”’ 
the London hatters that, if they only 6 
it, their real interests demanded th 
thronement of the silk hat ane 
stitution therefor of an entirely new hat, 
one of which would have to be bought by 
every man. 

Looked at from a philosophical stand- 
point, the problem of the silk hat is a 
curious one. Why should this form of 
headgear have long held sway? Cer- 
tainly the history of men's fashions shows 
that never before had one special form of 
hat prevailed for so long and borne down 
upon men with grinding a tyranny. 
Very handsome and appropriate hats have 
been worn by men, and have had their 
brief day and have disappeared, but the 
silk hat came and conquered all before it, 
numbering its victims by millions and hav- 
ing for its field the whole civilized and 
much of the uncivilized world. One phi- 
losopher on this subject has come forward 
in London and said: 


so 


so 


“The reason for the existence of the silk 
hat is that it magnifies the height of men. 
It gratifies man’s vanity by making him 
appear taller and bigger than women. Wipe 
it out, substitute the only kind of hat you 
can substitute—a low-crowned hat—and 
men dwindle at once in height and mag- 
nitude, becoming no more to the eye than 
women.” It is admitted that there is some 
force in these arguments, but, on the other 
hand, the advocates of the new reform say 
men are not dependent on their hats to 
show their superiority. to women, that it 
all depends on what is under the hat. 

Originally called a “ beaver hat, this 
name still applies to the silk tile in rome 
parts of the United States. Its glossy sur- 
face was made of beaver skin, and no in- 
considerable part of the fortune of ‘he 
original John Jacob Astor was made cut 
of supplying the beaver skins for the then 
prevailing fashion. Although the beaver 
hat has changed into the silk hat througn 
the extinction of the beavers as a commer- 
cial factor, and the : ubstitution of the light- 
er and fine: nevertheless the hat 
itself remains the same in form. 

President Roosevelt is perhaps the n:ost 
distinguished anti-silk-hat man in _ this 
country. While he frequently wears the 
silk hat, he is said to really despise it. At 
the outset of the last Presidential cam- 
paign his opposition to the silk hat became 
eonspicuous, for he appeared every day on 
the stump wearing a sombrero and ‘ome- 
times a derby, but never a silk tile. Scn- 
ator Hunna, who is an abject slave of the 
silk hat, and a firm believer in it, was de- 
pressed at Mr. Roosevelt's negligence avd 
spoke to him about it. A candidate and a 
stovepipe hat should always go together, 
Senator Hanna was credited with sayiag, 
and he begged the candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident for the sake of the ticket to bow to 
the dictates of fashion. Mr. Roosevelt 
complied, but to this day, although he is 
now the head of the Nation, his intimate 
friends say that he is in sullen rebeliion 
against the tyranny of It. 

More than one of the distinguished mcn 
who are taking part in the silk-hat contro- 
versy now raging in London has pointed 
out that it rédounds to the credit of the 
sturdy manhood of the American people 
that there are large sections of this coun- 
try where public opinion is decidedly op- 
posed to the stovepipe. In Texas, it is as- 
serted, no candidate for office would 
dare appear on the stump with a silk hat, 
and that even Senators and Congressmen 
from that State, while they may wear a tall 
tile in Washington and New York, do so in 
a more or less shame-faced manner, and 
are careful to conceal it when they return 
to the Lone Star State. 

“The free, brave, happy cowboys of the 
plains,’ writes one man to a London jour- 
nal, “have a hearty contempt for the top 
hat, and quite properly so, for they are 
the embodiment of manhood, and such 
an ugly headpiece would ill accord with 
thelr wandering, romantic life. They will 
not tolerate the stovepipe hat umong 
them.” ‘ 

Upon the other hand it has been point- 
ed out that the remarkable characteristics 
of savage kings, which they all have in 
common, is the desire to acquire a stove- 
pipe, no matter of what vintage. Every 
black sovereign’ in Africa has one, it is 
said, and if not, he’ will sell his wives, his 
ivory and his cattle to get one. “ The 
savage regards the tall hat,” says one 
commentator, ‘as the emblem of civiliza- 
tion. No matter what the rest of his 
clothes may be like or whether he have any 
at all, his one wish is to wear a steve- 
pipe. These savage kings know their busi- 
ness, for a stovepipe never fails to impress 
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the native mind and among certain tribes 


the man who possesses one is sacred." 
What would George Washington have _ 
looked like in a silk hat?. How would Na- 
poleon ‘er Caesar size up in such a rig? 
These are questions now being asked by 
people who the “plug” must go. Na- 
poleon’s hat of course the most cele- 
brated in history,,.the half round chapeau 
identified with’ Riv Marengo, and Aus- 
terlitz, whose shadow earried terror to the 
hearts of Europe's remotest sovereigns, 
Could he have been great if he wore a 
stovepipe? No, say the arguers for the new 
reform, man must be left to his In- 
dividual taste as Napoleon did, native 
impulses must be encouraged, and soul 
must not be oppressed by the 
which has reduced all men to a 
level. 
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URING the paat fifty years the Bug- 


Tt is quite” possitile that the Sultan may - 


lish and European press have cease- } fling a million of armed Moslems on the 


lessly given expression of distrust 
~ of the Russian Government and its poli- 
cies. The ‘Russian language is known 
enly to a comparatively few experts; and 
it casts a veil of mystery over the Gov- 
ernment and people of Russia, and where 
there is mystery there will be suspicion 
and superstition. Russian official life is 
a@ sealed book to the general student of 
Politics and the general press. 

English statesmen and military men have 
long been jhaunted by a strange appre- 
hension of an invasion of India by Russia. 
Such an invasion would require an army 
of 100,000 men, and that army must be 
supplied with immense stores of provis- 
fons and clothing, of artillery and cav- 
alry, of ammunition and hospital appli- 
ances, 

The nearest base of such supplies would 
be Moscow, and then they must be carried 
to the Caspian, across the Caspian to the 
single-track railway to Herat. Nor could 
such an army descend the gorges and 
Passes of the Indus incumbered with its 
impedimenta. 

The haunting apprehension is a phan- 
tom of the brain. No Government known 
to us by its diplomatic records shows such 
prudence and painstaking care as Russia 
does to avoid the least friction with the 
European States. 

The language of Russian diplomacy is 
always modest, courteous, and civil. It 
uses no threats or menaces. Russia does 
not manoeuvre her armies along the fron- 
tiers of neighboring States, nor does she 
send her battleships around the world 
hunting for islands to seize or lands to 
capture. 

No prince has yet appeared in history 
like the Czar Nicholas, who has pro- 
claimed to the nations the exalted ideal of 
universal peace and:that the appeal of hu- 
manity should be to a legal international 
tribunal. The summons to disarm the 
nations and abandon war came from the 
youngest child of European civilization. 

Russia is an Eastern as well as a West- 
ern empire. Her march to the eastward 
is under the banners of the European 
civilization and learning. The vast region 
of Asia stretching from Manchuria on the 
east to the Caspian on the west, from the 
southern slopes of the Altai Mountains to 
the plains of Turkestan, is inhabited by 
the Turanian tribes of Turco-Hunic-Tartar 
race, who are of the same blood and the 
same origin. 

They are 
and cruel 


savage, 
history. 


the most relentless, 
barbarians known to 
Nature has bestowed upon the Tartar a 
high order of intellectual capacity, but 
has dénied him every trace of moral sense 
or human sympathy. History has always 
characterized him as ‘‘the Demon of De- 
struction.” 

The future objective point of Russia 
no doubt the conquest and civilization of 
these kindred nations, and as no nation 
and no other Government can ever hope 
to reach them, the world should applaud 
the purpose, for it is the world’s work 
that Russia is mapping out. As for Man- 
churia, it is not proper Chinese territory 
at all, and is claimed as such by virtue of 
the usurping Tartar dynasty in the Chinese 
Empire. 

The Russian and the Turk are hereditary 
enemies. The Slavs, who are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Sarmatians, have inher- 
ited the passionate hate of their ancestors 
for the Turanian race. As the Hun and 
the Sarmatian were in bitter war, so now is 
the Slav with the Turk and the Tartar. 

Russia makes no illusion for herself of 
the great power of the Sultan. Her armics 
on the Turkish frontier are always in ma- 
noeuvre and maintained in strict drill and 
always ready for action. 

The Government of the Turkish Empire is 
an absolute despotism. The personal will 
of Sultan and Pasha constitutes the sole 
machinery of government. The finances 
are always in a state of bankruptcy and 
the system of justice, if such it may be 
called, is hopelessly and radically corrupt. 
It is not the criminal it desires, but the 
eriminal’s money and property for the Sul- 
tan. 

The Governors of the provinces are so far 
removed from the administration of the 
Sultan that he knows nothing of their gov- 
ernment, even if he had the energy or ca- 
pacity to control them. The political bonds 
which hold the empire together are ropes 
of sand. Slowly but surely the distant 
provinces are falling into political chaos. 

The bond of the empire which maintains 
its unity is the bond of religion. The Mo- 
hammedan religion is even yet a tremen- 
dous power. The simplicity of its belief, 
“There is but one God, and? Mohammed is 
His prophet,” appeals to the Tartar and 
Turkoman imagination as no other can, 
and even though the religion is not em- 
braced, they stand before it in awe and 
fear. Its force has penetrated the Tura- 
nian nations, and the Sultan knows it. 

Many times during recent years the Sul- 
tan has repeated and reiterated his old 
claim as Caliph of Islam, until by its cease- 
less repetition it has met with quiet acqui- 
escence, except in Persia, Arabia, and 
Egypt. How far a summons from the Ca- 
liph of Islam to the Mohammedan world 
for a holy war would be obeyed is yet to 
be considered and not altogether a matter 
of conjecture. 
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frontiers of Christendom in Burope, and 
though they may not be armed with Max- 
ims and rapid-fires, men of Tarta® and 
Turkish courage would sive the armies of 

urope quite eough to do from their very 
momentum, inspired by fury and religious 
fanaticism. These men have no fear of 
death; they court it. for the rewards of 
paradise. 

In the old days of Attila, Genghis Khan, 
and Tamerlane it was their fixed .policy to 
maintain unbroken their connection with 
the Far Eastern tribes, as if holding over 
them a kind of sovereignty. The present 
Sultan, as Caliph of Islam, Is following the 
same kind of policy. 

The present political attitude of the pow- 
ers is of deep interest. France is pushing 
the Sultan and Russia is the ally of 
France. England is pushing the Sultan 
hard in the Persian Gulf. 

The European concert is not broken, and 
the Ministers are in earnest conference. 
The Queen of Italy is a Slavic Princess 
from Montenegro, and her sympathies are 
with her own race, 

Austria is leaning hard upon the Slav 
States of Bohemia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and especially the State of Servia. It is 
not impossible that Austria may yet be- 
come a Slav power, representing these 
growing States, 

Bulgaria is restless and impatient, wait- 
ing for the hour when she may find her 
revenge for the old atrocities of the Turks. 
Throughout all Eastern Burope the ap- 
pearances are portentous, and the general 
war cloud appears upon the hotizon. 

When England, France, and Italy joined 
in alliance in the Crimean war against 
Russia it was an act of misfortune for 
Christian Europe, Its sole effect was t 
make the Turkish Empire more secure in 
its possession. It was a shameful alliance. 

England was led and urged into that al- 
liance through the unwise advice of Sir 
Stratford de Redcliffe, her Minister, against 
her better judgment and against her will. 
Sir Stratford was an enthusiast, and he 
firmly believed that he could bring the Sul- 
tan into line with Christian civilization and 





TH the advent of this season of gond 
cheer, especially for the “inner 
man,” civilians should not be un- 
mindful of the change that the Navy De- 
partment intends to initiate on the Ist of 
January in the dietary, cuisine, and com- 


mensality of the Jackies. Already the men 


are discussing the prospect, and, as one old 
seadog put it: 

“IT sees the end of them medicated spuds 
il 


an’ the last of the luscious lobscouse. 
thank you, maty, for a bit more of them 
beans, but not so much of the slush, 'f you 
please. That soup-'n-bully was none too 
easy on my biters at dinner, an’ I had to 
stow up to my loadline with dandyfunk in- 
No, them hardtack was all good 
‘fore our byecuspidors broke down 
in the crackin’ of ‘em, but we'll soon have 
‘em, as the ‘ parly-voos’ say, just as ‘ su- 
venyeers’ of the days when we chawed off 
our cartridge ends. No, I never feels so fit 
to fight and do as when my waistband's 
taut, an’ I don’t care what old Sawbones 
says about ‘newtruant yunits,’ kaylorics, 
and the biler power of the present grub. 
It may be enough in the ‘ fizyologistical 
sense,’ as Pills says, but it ain’t alright 
from the fill-up-y'r-locker pint of view.”’ 
Forty years ago the Government made 
the last substantial change in the ration 
of the enlisted force of the navy, and from 
that day to this, with the single exception 
of the acts cf 1872 and 1880—the first pro- 
viding an additional ration of tea or coffee 
and sugar to each seaman on first turning 
out in the small hours of the morning and 
the second providing or permitting the sub- 
stitution of “desiccated tomatoes’’ for 
dried potatoes—Jacky has been fed sub- 
stantially upon a diet years behind the 
times. It is true the regulations show cer- 
tain Jawful variations of the prescribed 
ration set by the act of July 18, 1861, but 
there is a long difference between a bill of 
fare and the served dish, as we have all 
learned in even the best of restaurants at 
times, and Jacky’s cook seldom if ever pro- 
fesses to qualifications a bit in advance of 
those demanded by the very cheapest of 
boarding houses. There is a deplorable 
loss due to wasteful methods or lack of 
method in preparation, and there is a much 
sadder loss occasioned by the uninviting 
way of serving, for even a hungry stomach 
can’t overlook some things. The names 
that Jacky has given to so many of his sea 
dishes tell more than anything the 
color of the mentai glasses through which 
he views them, and the skill in their pre- 
paring—if the term apply at all—has re- 
mained pretty much the same hit-and-miss 
function for the last three-quarters of a 
century, with some modest exceptions. The 
term ration means the one daily issue of 
food for the individual, an allowance, since 
1870, having a commutative value of 80 
cents, and intended to supply the call for 
three meals. In March of 1794 Congress 
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. provided that the ration per diem and for 


each day of the week should be as follows: 
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n Christian Europe; but he lived Io 
i to see-the folly: and: futility: 


ambitious hopes: 3 

“The Eastern Question ” was first given 
to the world when the Persian host of 
Xerxes invaded Macedonia and Greece. 
This first invasion of the West by the East 
received its fatal blow at Salamis. 

All the early centuries of our era are 
‘marked with ruin-and devastation in Eu- 
rope from the bar invasions of Asia. 
Attila penetrated chis-horde of black. 
Huns to the very heart of. France, and met 
with defeat in the great battle of Chalons. 
He then devastated. Northern Italy. and re- 
tired to his encampment.on the middle 
Danube. 

Then followed the Visigoths from the 
Dnieper and the Don. They laid waste the 
Balkan peninsula, Macedonia, Greece, and 
Southern Italy, and sacked the City of 
Rome. Then came the Arabians and Mos- 
lems, who overran Spain, crossed the Py- 
renees and met defeat on the soil of France 
under the hammer of Charles Martel. 

The Avars ravaged the lands of the head 
waters of the Rhine and Danube, and were 
finally destroyed by ‘the arms of Charle- 
magne, The Hungarians penetrated into 
Italy and Eastern Germany, and finally 
settled in their present country and have 
become a civilized nation. 

The Tartars invaded Eastern Europe and 
Russia and captured the City of Moscow. 
Their invasion gave an entirely new char- 
acter to the traits and national character 
of the Russians. 

Lastly came the great invasion of the 
Ottoman Turks. The last remains of the 
Roman Empire fell under the invasion, and 
Christian Europe surrendered to the 
“Demon of Destruction,”’ its fairest, love- 
liest, and most historic of cities of the 
East. For 400 years this nation has lived 
and plundered like a brigand alongside the 
people of Christian Europe, and it is even 
yet the nation of Tamerlane and Genghis 
Khan. The Turk is still the Turk. 

But indications are now accumulating, 
day by day, and clearly point to the com- 
ing time-of retribution. For the first time 
in European history the great statesmen 
are moving in harmony and accord on the 
Eastern Question. 

The continued massacres of Armenians 
have revolted the moral sense of duty to 
mankind, and policies are giving way to 
righteous anger. The Eastern Question i 
approaching a crisis, and it can only be 
solved by the expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe and Asia Minor, and we may hope 
also from Palestine. 





Sunday—One pound of bread, one and one-half 
pounds of beef, and one-half pint of rice. 

Monday—One pound of bread, one pound of 
pork, half pint of peas or beans, and four ounces 
of cheese. 

Tuesday—One pound of bread, one and one-half 
pounds of beef, one pound of potatoes or turnips, 
and pudding. 

Wednesday—One pound of bread, two ounces 
of butter or six ounces of molasses, four ounces 
of chees>, and half pint of rice. 

Thursday—One pound of bread, one pound of 
pork, and half pint of peas or beans. 

Friday—One pound of bread, one pound of salt 
fish, two ounces of butter or one gill of oil, and 
one pound of potatoes. 

Saturday—One pound of bread, one pound of 
pork, half pint of peas or beans, and four ounces 
of cheese. 

And there was also allowed half a pint of dis- 
tilled spirits a day, or in li2® thereof one quart 
of beer to each ration, 

In 1801, upon the reduction of the navy, 
flour, suet, and vinegar made their appear- 
ance in the ration, and it; was forty years 
before any other change was made. By 
that act, however, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
pickles, and cranberries were allowed, while 
the spirit ration was cut down to one gill, 
and substitutions of fresh vegetables and 
fresh meat were authorized, and raisins, 
which made plum duff possible, came into 
the bill of fare. At this time the commu- 
tative value of the entire ration—i. e., the 
three meals per diem—was 20 cents. Viewed 
in the light of modern conditions and real- 
izing the stress and toil incident to the 
navy of the forties, it is hard to understand 
how the men were kept fit for work. In 
fact, the records of the service show that 
they frequently were not equal to their 
tasks, and the stories of the sailorman’s 
dread, scurvy, are frequent, especially dur- 
ing the hardships of blockading the Mexi- 
can ports during the war with that coun- 
try. 

In the early fifties, realizing the hazard 
of continuing thus, the department was au- 
thorized to have made a setentific examina- 
tion of the preserved meats, but the stress 
of war a few years later practically nulli- 
fied whatever helpful conclusions were 
reached, and provisions had to be bought 
accepted with a goodly margin of 
doubt in maity ways. In 1861 Congress au- 
thorized the present ration, a distinct ad- 
vance upon anything provided prior to that 
date, and departmental authorization per- 
mitting commutation of two rations in 
every mess of fourteen and subsequently 
five rations in a mess of twenty made it 
possible to go outside in the open markets 
and. buy things not within the lawful scope 
of the Governmental ration. In 1862 Con- 
gress abolished the spirit ration, or, as the 
sailor poet puts it: 

They've raised my pay five cents a day, 

But stopped my grog forever. 

The difference should have gone into the 
ration then, instead of waiting eight years. 

Perhaps no other feature of naval admin- 
istration during the last twenty-five years 
has had more to do with the matter of de- 
sertions than this question of food, for 
physical well-being and content go pretty | 
generally hand in hand with a well-filled t 
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upon the ration, and in 1870 it eatublished 
the commutative value of the ration at 30 
cents—that really represented the. money 


value of the food then supplied by Uncle 
Since 


after having commuted their entire ra- 
tion, they could buy 12 eents’ worth more 
food than now allowed by the ration, pure 
and “simple, prescribed forty years ago by 
Congress, and even were the men to com~- 
mutate only the quarter of the ration, as 
now allowed, they could save 3 cents a man 
and still have the full ration for the entire 
mess by buying the difference from the 
ship's stores at current prices: Or, by 
spending the fuli one-quarter commutation 
of a mess of twenty men at the ship’s 
stores, all of the men would enjoy the full 
ration plus 3 cents’ worth more of food, 
Thus it is plain that the food value of the 
ration increases in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of ship's rations that are commuted, 
because the money value is greater than 
the food value set by Congress years ago. 

A full-grown adult uses up, so it is said, 
according to his occupation and the quan- 
tity of his work, from 2,400 to 3,000 calories 
(units of heat production in the body) every 
twenty-four hours. Experiments have 
shown that the navy ration affords, after 
all losses, about 2,700 calories, but it does 
not afford enough to make any material 
gain in weight to the maturing man, and 
as the capacity to perform is generally in 
direct ratio with a man’s weight, the sea- 
man, subsisting on the navy ration alone, 
would not improve to that fuilness of phys- 
ical well-beiug so essential to contentment 
and to endurance in hours of extra stress. 

It is now the intention of the department 
to so add to the ration that it shall actually 
have a present money value of 30 cents, 
and by these additions it is expected that 
we shall upbuild a lot of seafaring men as 
sturdy and as enduring as the stocky Brit- 
ishers, while retaining our National char- 
acteristic activity. The men will still be 
allowed to commute one-fourth of the ra- 
tions, so a pleasing variety will be assured 
capable of maintaining the health and well- 
being of the men in any climate. The basis 
for the calculation has been the hard-work- 
ing, muscular American, and by the new 
menu the day’s issue having the lowest 
food value will equal 5,016 calories, while 
the more sumptuous will have a fuel value 
considerably higher; the man that consti- 
tutes the basis of this calculation would get 
along on food having a fuel value of only 
4,500 calories, so Jacky need not in the fute 
ure complain of a feeling of emptiness. In 
fact, therefore, where only in theory before, 
Jacky will be wholly subsisted at Unele 
Sam’s expense, and no contributions will 
be allowed out ef the men’s pockets, even 
on high days and holidays. For those occa- 
sions turkeys, fowl, and fresh meats will 
be bought through the Government allow- 
ance, and this will save much of the gorg- 
ing that heretofore has generally occae 
sioned an enlarged sick list and a heavy 
run on the ship’s stock of paregoric, ginger, 
and the like, for Jacky, after all, is often 
only a child of a larger growth. Milk, con- 
densed generally, will form part of the new 
ration, and hardtack will be issued but once 
a week, while canned roast beef and mut- 
ton, not relished by the enlisted force, will 
give way to appetizing ham or shoulder, 
tinned bacon, and canned salmon. Sauer- 
kraut and pickles will be on the Dill of 
fare. An emergency ration will be supplied 
for landing parties and for use in the drills 
“abandon ship" and “arm and away.” 
For the drill this is recommended to avoid 
risk of loss incident to rough handling at 
such times. 

By the new regulation cooks are to be 
paid by Uncle Sam, and the mess attend. 
ants, heretoforedubbed ‘‘berth-deck cooks,” 
are likewise to be furnished and subsisted 
entirely at the Government's expense, while 
extra issues of utensils will be made from 
time to time to meet the reasonable wear 
and tear of the reorganized cuisine. There 
will be a chief commissary steward on each 
ship, whose function will be to manage en- 
tirely the culinary department. His prin- 
cipal assistant will be the commissary 
steward, and under the latter will come the 
steward, and under the latter will come 
the various grades of cooks and bakers, 
these being the men who will see that 
Jacky has his soft bread when the ship is 
many days at sea and leagues upon leagues 
away from shore supplies. All of these 
cooks are to fully qualified, not the 
makeshifts of the present system, and there 
is no reason why the food should not only 
be well and apvetizingly cooked, but just 
as attractively served. The commissary 
stores, apart from the service ration feat- 
ures, are to be bought through subscription 
ou the part of the enlisted men concerned. 
The first profits of these stores are to re- 
pay the subscribers and the extra profits to 
be used -to increase the stock in hand. At 
the end of a commission the assets of these 
stores are to be equally distributed among 
the members of the general mess. This, in 
effect; establishes something like an ex- 
change on each ship and permits Jacky to 
add to his fare at a modest outlay. 

The ship's company will no longer be di- 
vided up into a number of separate messes 
of twenty persons each, with independent 
managements. They will still be grouped 
in bodies of about twenty, but the ship's 
company will constitute one general or con- 
solidated mess and all will be fed alike. 
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AKING all available data into consid- 
eration we may conclude that of che 
60,000 negroes in New York about 

15,000 are supported by workers. who earn 
a good living in vocations above domestic 
service and common labor. Some thirty 
thousand are kept above actual want by the 
wages of servants and day laborers. ‘his 
leaves a great struggling, unsuccessful sub- 
stratum of 15,000, including “ God's poor, 
the devil's poor, and the poor devils,” and, 
also, the vicious and criminal classes. 
These are not all paupers or scamps, but 
they form that mass of men who through 
their own fault or through the fault of 
conditions about them have not yet suc- 
ceeded in successfully standing the compe- 
tition of a great city. 


Such figures are of course largely con- 
Jectural, but they appear near the truth. 
So large a substratum of unsuccessful per- 
sons in a community is abnormal and dan- 
gerous. And yet it is certain that nothing 
could be more disgraceful than for New 
York to condemn 45,000 hard working and 
successful people, who have struggled up 
in spite of slavery, riot, and discrimination, 
on account of 15,000 who have not yet suc- 
ceeded and whom New Yorkers have helped 
to fail. 


In no better way can one see the effects 
of color prejudice on the mass of the ne- 
groes than by studying their homes. The 
work of the Federation of Churches in the 
Eleventh and Thirteenth Assembly Dis- 
tricts, where over 6,000 negroes live, found 
19 per cent. living In one and two room 
tenements, 37 per cent, in three rooms, and 
44 per cent. in four or more rooms. Had 
the rooms been of good size and the rents 
fair this would be a good showing; but 400 
of the rooms had no access to the outer air 
and 655 had but one window. Moreover, for 
these accommodations the negroes pay 
from $1 to $2 a month more than the whites 
for simimr tenements—an excess rent 
charge which must amount to a quarter of 
a million dollars annually throughout the 
city. One. fourth of these people paid under 
$10 a month rent; two-thirds paid from $10 
to $20. 

We may say, then, that in the Tenderloih 
district, where the newer negro immigrants 
must needs go for a home, the average 
family occupies three small rooms, for 
which it pays $10 to $15 a month. [If the 
family desires a home further from the 
vice and dirt of New York's most danger- 
ous slum, it must go either to Brooklyn 
or, far from work, up town, or be pre- 
pared to pay exorbitant rents in the vicin- 
ity of Fifty-third Street. 

More than likely the new-comer knows 
nothing of the peculiar dangers of this 
district, but tekes it as part of the new 
and strange city life to which he has mi- 
grated. Finding work scarce and rent high, 
he turns for relief to narrow quarters and 
the lodging system. In the more crowded 
colored districts 40 pert cent. of the fumilies 
take lodgers and in only 50 per cent. of the 
cases are the lodgers in any way related “to 
the families. Unknown strangers are thus 
admitted to the very heart of homes in 
order that the rent may be paid. And 
these homes are already weak from the 
hereditary influence of slavery and its «t- 
tendant ills. 


The very first movement of philanthropy 
in solving some of the negro problems of 
New York would be the separation of the 
decent and vicious elements, which the 
lodging system and high rent bring in such 
fatal proximity. Thus the movement cf 
the City and Suburban Homes Company to 
build a model negro tenement on Sixty-sec- 
ond Street is an act of far-seeing wisdom. 
To-day it is the intricate and close con- 
nection of misfortune and vice among the 
Jower classes that baffles intelligent re- 
form. 

A great mass of people, bringing. with 
them a host of unhealthful habits, Jiving 
largely in. tenements, with wretched: siuni- 
tary appliances; and in poor repair—such a 
mass must necessarily have a higher death 
rate than the average among the whites. 
Before the war this excess was very great, 
and even this year the colored death rate 
is 28 per thousand, against 20 for the 
whites. Since 1870 the death rate of ‘ne- 
groes has been: 

1870, 36 per thousand. 

1880, 37 per thousand. 

1890, 38 per thousand. 

1900, 28 per thousand. 

The detrease in 1£00 is due to the inclu- 
sion of the healthier negro districts of the 
greater city; as, e. g., Brooklyn, and the 
immigration of young people. In itself a 
death rate of 28 is not high; the death rate 
of the whcle city was 29 in 1870. Never- 
theless, the disparity between whites and 
blacks shows plainly that the difference iz 
due primarily to conditions of life sat! Js 
remediable, ‘a 

The most ‘sinister index of Vela degra- 
dation and striggle is crime. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is extnemely: Gifticwls to-day to m 
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groes stood on a different footing before 
the courts from whites, and received severer 
treatment. In interpreting figures from the 
past, therefore, we must allow something 
at least for this, 

There was complaint of negro misdemean- 
ors back in the: seventeenth century, as, 
for example, in 1682, when the city was suf- 
fering “great inconvenyencys” from the 
“frequent meetings and gatherings of ne- 
groes,’’ and the City Council passed ordi- 
nances against such disorder and gambling. 
There was continual fear of negro upris- 
ings, and when, after the establishment of 
Nean’s Negro School, in 1704, a family of 
seven were murdered by their slaves, a 
great outcry was raised against negro edu- 
cation, 


In 1712 and 1741 there were negro con- 
spiracies—the first a fierce dash for free- 
dom, the second a combination of negro 
thieves, white women of evil repute and thetr 
aiders and abettors. The city on both these 
occasions was vastly scared, and took fear- 
ful vengeance on those whom they thought 
guilty, burning and hanging twenty-nine 
blacks in 1741. 


No.very exact data of negro crime are 
available until about seventy-five years 
ago. In 1827, 25 per cent. of the convicts 
in New York State were negroes, although 
the negroes formed but 1 per cent. of the 
population. Twenty years later the negroes, 
forming the same proportion of the popu- 
lation, furnished 257 of the 1,637 convicts, 
or more than 15 per cent. In 1870 the pro- 
portion had fallen to 6 per cent. 


Since then we may use the arrests in New 
York City as a crude inditation of negro 
crime. These indicate that from 1870 to 
1885 the negroes formed about 2 per cent. 
of the arrests, the best record they have 
had in the city. From 1885 to 1895 the 
proportion rose to 2% per cent., and since 
then it has risen to 3% per cent. A part 
of this rise is accounted for by the increase 
in the proportion of negro to white popu- 
lation, which was 1 1-3 per cent. in 1870 
and 1% per cent. in 1900. The larger pro- 
portion of the increase in arrests is un- 
doubtedly due to migration—the sudden 
contact of new-comers with unknown city 
life. From a mere record of arrests one 
can get no very good idea of crime, and 
yet it is safe to conclude from the fact 
that in the State in 1890 every 10,000 ne- 
groes furnished 100 prisoners that phere is 
much serious crime among negroes. And, 
indeed, what etse should we expect? 


What else is this but the logical result of 
bad homes, poor health, restricted oppor- 
tunities for work, and general social op- 
pression? ‘That the present situation is 
abnormal all admit. That the negro under 
normal conditions is law-abiding and good- 
natured cannot be disputed. We have but 
to change conditions, then, to reduce negro 
crime. 


We have so far a picture of the negro 
from without—his numbers, his dwelling 
place, his work, his health, and crime. 
Let us now, if possible, place ourselves 
within the negro. group and by gtudying 
that inner life look with him out upon the 
surrounding world. When a white person 
comes once vividly to realize the disabili- 
ties under which a negro labors, the public 
contempt and thinly veiled private dis- 
like, ‘‘ the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes ’’—when once one sees this, 
and then from personal knowledge knows 
that sensitive human hearts are enduring 
this, the question comes, How can they 
stand it? The answer is clear and peculiar: 
They do not stand it; they withdraw them- 
selves as far as possible from it into a 
world of their own. They live and move 
in a community of their own kith and kin 
and shrink quickly and permanently from 
thuse rough edges where contact with the 
larger life of the city wounds and humili- 
ates them. . 


To see what this means in practice, let us 
follow the life of an average New York 
negro. He is first born to a colored father 
and mother, The mulattoes we see on the 
streets are almost invariably the descend- 
ants of one, two, or three generations of 


-mulattoes, the infusion of white blood com- 


ing often far back in the. eighteenth cent- 
ury. In only 3 per cent. of the New York 
marriages of colored people is one of the 
parties white. The child’s neighbors, as he 
grows up, are colored, for he lives in a 
colored district. In the public school he 
comes into intimate touch with white chil- 
dren, but as they grow up public opinion 
forces them to discard their colored ac- 
quaintances, and they soon f t even the 
nod of recognition. The ydung man’s 
friends and associates are therefore all ne- 
geoes. Wher he goes to work he works 
alongside colored men in most cases; his 
social circle, his clubs and organizations 


Own race, and his contact with the whites | 


is practically. confined to. economic Fala | 


tionships, the streets, and street cars, with 


spotted family life for two centuries gather 
at St. Philip’s Episcopal Church, on Twen- 
ty-fifth Street. This church is an offshoot 
of Trinity and the lineal’ descendant of 
Nean’s Negro School early in the eighteenth 
century. The mass of middle-class negroes 
whose fathers were New Yorkers worship 
at Mother Zion, Tenth and Bleecker Streets. 
This church is far fromgthe present centre 
of negro population, but it is a historic 
spot, where the first organized protest of 
black folk against color discrimination in 
New York churches took place. Up on 
Fifty-third Street, at Olivet, one finds a 
great Bap.ist church, with the newer im- 
migrants from Georgia and Virginia, and 
so through the city. 

Next to the churches come the secret and 
beneficial societies. The Colored Masons 
date from 1826; the Odd Fellows own a 
four-story hall on Twenty-ninth Street, 
where ninety-six separate societies meet 
and pay an annual rental of $5,000. Then 
there are old societies like the African 
dating back to 1808, and new ones like the 
Southern Beneficial with very large mem- 
berships. There is a successful building 
association, a hospital, an orphan asy'vum, 
and a home for the aged, all entirely con- 
ducted by negroes, and mainly supported 
by them. Public entertainments are con- 
tinually provided by the various churches 


OPTISTRY 


HE important part played in our modern 
life by eyeglasses and spectacles has 
resulted in the special art of fitting 

glasses to correct focal errors and to pro- 
mote comfort. Glasses are now worn by a 
constantly increasing number of persons, 
This condition is due to the great im- 
provement made in the glasses themselves, 
and to the more general use of them as 
comfort promoters. 

Many puzzling aches, pains, and uncom- 
fortable sensations yield immediately to 
glasses. Even apparently serious brain 
troubles vanish when the eyes are relieved. 
The impression is gaining ground every 
day, and with justice, that the eyesight 
is a very important factor in those -cases 
in which there is pain and discomfort in 
any part of the head that is not the re- 
sult of organic disease. 

This belief is well founged, and no one 
can doubt it who has had experience in 
optistry. The proofs are positive and con- 
vincing. For instance, an admiralty law- 
yer found himself unable to dttend to his 
practice; he suffered from constant head- 
ache. He was told he had “ brain fag’’ and 
that he must give up his practice and rest 
for a year. Two pairs of glasses “‘ cured" 
his “brain fag,’ and he did not lose an 
hour from work. This occurred five years 
ago, and he has never had any trouble 
since. 

Cases like the above are innumerable. 
Children are for some unknown reason par- 
ticularly susceptible to eye strain. In 
many cases their eyes are not strong 
enough for the long and hard use they are 
put to in studying, and they give out tem- 
porarily. ci 

A child was supposed to be near sighted 
because he held his book within six or eight 
inches of his eyes, and he complained of 
poor vision and headache. This resulted in 
his becoming a very dull and stupid scholar, 
and was the cause of his practical with- 
drawal from school. Glasses for this boy 
enabled him to see at the proper dis- 
tance, cleared his vision and mind, and 
from a dull and heavy boy he became an 
average bright and studious one. In his 
case it was not near sight, but inability to 
maintain constant use of his eyes, that 
forced him to hold his book so closely, that 
he might perceive large images. He prob- 
ably ‘would have become near sighted, 
which is incurabl:, had not glasses relieved 
him from his eye strain. 


Women and girls suffer much from eye 
strain and its unpleasant results, and are 
promptly relieved by glasses. The female 
sex usually complain of headache, eye- 
ache, or intolerance of light. As they use 
their eyes a great deal and for long periods, 
eye strain: is generally very pronounced 
and painful. 

There are a number of conditions calling 
for help in é¢yesight disturbances, but they 
may be simplified into three general classes. 

1. Disturbampes due to far sight; 2. to 
near sight, and 3. to pure eye strain. In 
far sight the image forms behind the retina; 
the focal rays are too long. In near sight 
the image forms in front of the retina; the 
focal rays are too short. 

To correct far sight, the indes must be 
brought forward to the retina by convex 
lenses. In near sight the image must be 
brought back to the retina by concave 
lenses. Hence convex lenses are called posi- 
tive because they shorten the focus by 
gathering the light rays closer. Concave 
Jerises are called’ negative because they 


throughout the city are all confined to-his : lengthen the focus by dispersing the light 


rays. 
One hears mention of astigmafism, and 
to the uninitiated the word implies any- 


and by associations such as the Raliway 
Porters’ Union, the "Wést Indian” Benevo- 
lent Association, the Lincoln Literary, &c. 

Here, then, is a world of itself, closed in 
from the outer world and almost unknown 
to it, with churches, clubs, hotels, saloens, 
and charities; with its own social distinc- 
tions, amusements, and ambitions. | Its 
members are rarely rich, according to the 
standards of to-day. Probably tess than 
ten negroes in New York own over $50,000 
worth of property each, and the total prop- 
erty held may be roughly estimated as be- 
tween three and four millions. Many homes 
have been bought in Brooklyn and the 
suburbs in the last ten years, so that there 
is a comfortable class of laborers. 

The morality and education of this black 
world is naturally below that of the white 
world. That is the core of the negro prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to 
suppose here a mass of ungraded ignorance 
and lewdness. The social gradations to- 
ward the top are sharp and distinct, and 
the intelligence and good conduct of the 
better classes would pass muster in a New 
England village. As we descend the social 
distinctions are less rigid, and toward the 
bottom the great difficulty Is to distin- 
guish between the bad and the carcless, 
the idle and the criminal, the unfortunate 
and the tmpostors. 


The Art of Fitting Glasses to 
Improve Sight and — 
Comfort. ° 


of light reflecting from the blurred lines do 
not focus, Ast'gmatism requires for its cor- 
rection the proper cylindrical lenses. These 
lenses are also either convex or concave, 
and affect only certain parts of the field 
of vision, owing to their peculiar fo-al 
powers. They are so adjusted as to make 
clear the blurred portion of the eyesight, 
and do not affect the clear part, hence the 
whole image is cleared and the strain re- 
lieved. 


All kinds of complications in eyesight are 
found. Far sight with astigmatism, near 
sight with astigmatism, plain far-sighted 
astigmatism, plain near-sighted astigma- 
tism, and, in a few cases, both far and 
near astigmatism in the same eye. 

Pure eye strain without focal error is re- 
lleved by prisms. These so act on the vision 
as to allow the use of the eyes without ex- 
cessive muscular effort. No error of s‘ght ig 
so slight as to be overlooked. Great dis- 
tress often arises from a very slight cause. 

The methods for examining the eyes for 
glasses have been greatly simplified and 
made positive by the intelligent use of a 
little instrument called the sklascope. 


This is a small round ‘mirror with a cen- 
tral sight hole, through which the examiner 
watches the movement of-a shadow in the 
pupil of the eye. By observing certain 
rules of procedure one can surely as- 
certain the kind of sight trouble, and even 
nearly the exact amount of focal power 
necessary to correct it: The final results 
are invariably decided by the person wear- 
ing the glasses. 

Other simple optical instruments are used 
to examine the interior of the eyes, the 
principal one being the ophthalmoscope. 
By the use of this instrument internal dis- 
eases are detected. 


American opticists are, as usual, far in 
advance of their European brethren. Amer- 
icans will not allow others to decide for 
them, but insist upon being made comfort- 
able and in seeing clearly. In Europe, the 
majority are willing to accept the opticist’s 
correction, hence the results in European 
countries are inferior to the work done in 
this country, both mechanically and optic- 
ally. 

No one knows who invented glasses. 
Lenses have been discovered in ancient 
ruins that date back thousands of years, 
The Roman Emperor Nero is supposed to 
have used a lens of some sort, so the an- 
cients probably had practical knowledge 
of focal power. A rock crystal lens was 
found in the ruins of Nineveh, supposed to 
belong to the seventh century B. C. 


Upon ancient gems are engravings so fine’ 
as only to be seen by using a magnifying 
glass. Roger Bacon used and described the 
convex lens as a reading glass, “ This in- 
strument is useful to old men’ * * * they 
may see the smallest letters sufficiently 
magnified.’ Bacon died in 1290. 


But no one knows who invented spec- 
tacles as they are to-day. Ben Franklin 
discovered the convenience of bi-focal or 
split lenses—distance glasses above, read- 
ing glasses below, in one frame. George. 
Airy, a British astronomer, discovered and 
corrected his own astigmatism about 1830. 
This was the final great discovery in op- 
tistry. 


Since then methods and manners have 
been improved, and refined until : 
and spectacies are in general use, and the 
work of fitting and making them has be- 
come a distinct art. Where one used to go 
into an optical store a few years ago, pick 
up a newspaper and try on one pair of 
glasses after another until a pair was found 
that seemed the best, now one goes to the 


oculist, the charity eye dispensary, or op- 





HORSE SHOW, WEDDING, _ 
AND OTHER GOWNS 


RS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR wore black 
and white at the Horse Show. Her 
costume of the first day was de- 

scribed on Tuestay. Wednesd evening 
she was in an exquisite gown of black and 
white striped silk gauze over white taffeta, 
The stripes were a quarter of an inch wide. 
The frock was simply made. Down the front 
were medallions of fine black lace, round- 
ing blocks set corner to corner, each eight 
or nine inches across. There was filmy 
white lace around the neck and on the 
sleeves. A long slim boa of pale blue 
ostrich feathers and a striking hat of the 
same shade in tulle, trimmed with blue 
ostrich plumes, completed the costume. 
This hat was more pronounced in style 
than Mrs. Astor is wont to wear. The 
only other hat that approached it in shape 
was that worn on the same evening by 
Miss Emma _ Rutherford, Mrs. George 
Crocker’s younger daughter. This hat was 
ef geranium red, apd the scoop front was 
lined with narrow ruffles of the same 
shade of red tulle. 
—e— 

Miss Morisini wore a different -gown 
each evening. On WednesGay she was in 
a skirt of the new dull red, a velvet, se- 
verely plain, and a blouse of Irish point 
lace over chiffon, Her remarkable chain 
of diamonds was caught at the left by an 
American flag made of diamonds, rubies 
and sapphires. It was fully three inches 
long and two in width. A large white hat 
of tulle and lace, with quantities of short 
but full white ostrich tips trimming it, was 
worn. . 

ete 

Burnett on the same 
night wore a superb costume of rich 
claret-colored velvet, the upper part a4 
Louis coat, with a waistcoat of brocaded 
pink satin. The full sleeves were gath- 
ered into bands of lace, and there was an 
extremely wide collar of lace that pro- 
jected far over the shoulders. An im- 
mense hat with a rather high crown, band- 
ed in pink, of the same rich hue—the left 
and front hidden under enormously wide 
and long pale pink ostrich plumes—made 
a@ most picturesque figure of Mrs, Burnett. 


Mrs. Henry L. 


--@-—— 


Miss Anna Sands one afternoon wore a 
gray cloth frock of medium shade. The 
skirt had at its lower edge a lapping tab 
trimming of black velvet and braid, and 
just at the knees a scrollwork trimming 
in inch-wide black braid. The bodice had 
its upper part blousing and open, and the 
lower half was a corselet effect in black 
velvet. The sleeves were moderately full 
to the elbow, and from there down ran 
stripes of black velvet ribbon possibly an 
eighth~-of an inch wide, and these ter- 
minated in black velvet cuffs. A gray 
fox boa and muff were carried, and a 
large black picture hat was worn. In the 
evening Miss Sands, in a costume of lace 
and silk, wore an original hat. Seen from 
the side it looked almost perfectly flat, 
but the black velvet forming the top was 
distinguishable above the white tulle ro- 
settes set under the rim. These rosettes 
looked like tulle roses and ran all around 
the under side of the brim and covered the 
flaring front, at the left of which were 
fastened two gardenias with their foliage. 


-—-@—— 


Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Jr., wore one 
afternoon a handsome velvet frock in light 
army blue. The coat had a long skirt and 
in the back were large brass buttons, look- 
ing for all the world like army buttons. 
The belt, a plain fold of the velvet, had at 
each side and showing at the back the 
same style of button, and the full Pacquin 
sleeves had several of them set lengthwise 
at their lower edges. There was dull gold 
passementerie used on the sleeves and 
around the vest. A hat of velvet and os- 
trich plumes of the same color was worn. 


Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry wore several times 
her favorite royal purple. One costume was 
velvet, with sleeves plain nearly to the 
wristbands, where there were touches of 
black and steel. A long, narrow V-shaped 
vest of white had on each side rever 
plastrons of jet and silver. A small purple 
velvet bonnet with black aigrettes com- 
pleted the costume. 

_— & 

Mrs. Joseph E. Widener on Wednesday 
evening wore a charming white lace frock 
trimmed with vines of frosted silver span- 
gles. These outlined a deep yoke, and 
crossed the lower edge of the close-fitting 
caps of the lace sleeves. From these caps 
the sleeves began to flare, and at the el- 
bows were wide and full, being drawn in 
again from there to the wrists. Her picture 
hat of white was trimmed with lace and os- 
‘trich tips. 

ae Se 

One of Miss Kathleen Neilson’s gowns 
was of black velvet. The trailing skirt ap- 
peared to be joined directly to the round 
waist by a cord. The full Bishop sleeves 
had wide bands at the wrist and the sleeves 
drooped over them, the edge of the sagging 
puffs having clover leaves of b!ack velvet 
outlined by a cordlike line of white silk 
embroidery. Each of the three sections of 
the clover leaves was an inch long. They 


were set in a conventionally stiff pattern. 
There was a yoke Outlined on the bodice 
by the same arrangement of white-edged 
clover leaves. The bodice front sagged, 
rather than pouched. Miss Neilson’s hat 
was a large one of black velvet trimmed 
with ostrich plumes of black. 

‘ —_—e— 

Miss Nathalie Schenck, who was with 
Miss Neilson and Reginald Vanderbilt, wore 
black cloth. The skirt touched and was 
straight and plain. The Eton coat was 
also plain. Her boat-shaped hat was of 
red velvet, the loose folds crossing the 
front and brought back over the sides to 
the back, where masses of red velvet flow- 
ers were applied. A small boa and a muff 
of pure white fox gave brightness to the 
gown, 

—o-— 

Miss Gwendolyn Burden wore an ex- 
quisite costume of mirror” velvet of 
a golden brown shade. The skirt, of walk- 
ing length, was plain, and the long-skirted 
coat was laid from neck to hem in flat- 
stitched box plaits. A brown hat, trimmed 
with brown plumes and brown boa and 
muff, completed this symphony in browns. 

——o— 

An exquisite flower hat was worn by 
Mrs, Henry May of Washington. It was a 
flat hat without a distinct crown, and 
did not roll. The flowers were silk poppies, 
and the colors were deep mauve and helio- 
trope. It topped a princesse gown of black 
silken cloth, thickly covered with tiny 
raised knots of white. The skirt was long 
and clinging, and the bodice portion opened 
in front, over meeting revers piped with 
white satin. The sleeves, which were close 
and smooth at the top, gradually increased 
in size until, below the elbow, they flared 
out, and were slashed on the outer edges 
and piped with white, 

—o— 

Mrs. Sydney Smith wore one evening a 
purple velvet gown with gauntlet cuffs 
from wrists to elbows of pale blue, partially 
covered with black embroidery and lacc. 
There was also a yoke and vest of the blue 
and black, the blue being extremely dull 
and the purple very dark in hue. The hat, 
worn well forward and shading the face, 
was of black, trimmed with mauve, thus 
reversing the hat of the previous evening 
worn by her, which, although of the same 
shape, was of lighter mauve, trimmed with 
a wreath of black roses. 

—-o@—- 


Mrs. George Keppel appeared in many 
handsome frocks. One had a bodice of 
pink chiffon, a peachblow shade, covered 
with the filmiest of gold lace net, with 
heavier lines of gold running through it. 
The same idea was carried out in the 
skirt. The not large hat topping this 
gown was turned up very much on the 
left side and was black, of tulle and ostrich 
plumes, with a knot of pastel-colored panne 
satin ribbon resting against the coiffure. 

—_@— 

Miss Maude Wetmore wore one of the 
handsomest gowns seen at one of the even- 
ing sessions. Miss Wetmore affected the 
quiet English style of gowning for the 
show. This particular frock was of that 
dark shade of gray that seems almost 
black, and had stripes of white, perhaps 
a sixteenth of an inch wide, at quarter- 
inch intervals. The bodice was draped, 
and so were the sleeves. The large hat, 
with brim lifted at the left, was of soft 
gray velvet and felt a little lighter chan 
the gown, and against the hair and up- 
turned brim a large chou of the sume 
shade of gray velvet was fastened, 

—_—~ —— 

Mrs. Charles B. Alexander wore on the 
opening night ore of the handsomest gowns 
seen. It was of pale turquoise biue tulle 
and chiffon cver taffeta, with elbow sleeves 
finished with frills of the chiffon; it was 
ruched and tucked in a bewildering fash- 
jon. (With it she wore some beautiful 
turquotses and a large hat of the same 
shade of blue tulle, set straight on the 
head and trimmed with long blue plumes. 
With her 1red-gceld hair, and eyes the color 
of her jewels, the cffect was striking. 

-—é —s 

Mrs. Frederick Edcy on the same even- 
ing wore a lace frock. The lace had large 
open neshes, and not even a chiffon lin- 
ing was used in sleeves and yoke, although 
the rest of the gown was lined with chiffon 
and silk. The sleeves came to the wrists. 
Her hat had the flat crown and wide brim 
that is especially her style—for a large 
hat with an upward-turning brim would be 
a novelty on Mrs Edey. It cid, however, 
curl up the merest trifle all the 
arecund, thus shcwing the pointed appliqued 
band of white lace applied to the under 
and forming an effective frame for 
her brunette coloring. 

xe -- 

One of Mrs. Clement C. Moore’s gowns 
was of scit, creamy white corded silk. The 
skirt fell without flounce cr tuck to the 
ground, where it trailed a trifle. The 
bedice was a close one, it did not pouch, 
end had a narrow flat vest of heavy cream 
lace; the flat, overlapping side pieces 
forming the remainder of the bodice front 
had flat revers-shaped pieces of the same 
lace. The sleeves were coat-shaped, a bit 
full over the hands. The hat worn was set 


way 


side, 


| 


Mt was about Sue inches deep, the 


SPs pai 


chiffon. It was Oval shaped, Mrs. 
wore enormous solitaire pearls in her ears. 
ae Gincine 

Miss, Morisini’s gowns included a gray 
Louisine silk, the skirt long and plain, save 
at the top, where it was embroidered 
heavily in silver gray. The bedice nad a 
slightly pouching front, and a large plas- 
tron of heavy silk embroidery in silver 
gray covered it. The sleeves were also 
largely of the embroidery, and her large 
round white velvet and tulle hat had in 
the front and on the left side probably_a 
dozen full white ostrich tips that flared 
up from crown and brim. She also wore a 
marvelous chain of diamonds, caught at the 
left side by an immense diamond brooch. 

—- O— 

Miss Helena Parsons wore pale blue 
topped by a large Gainsborough hat of 
light blue tulle trimmed with sweeping 
blue ostrich plumes. The bodice bloused 
only a shade, and was slashed in front 
with puffs of blue tulle inserted between 
vertical bands of blue velvet. Miss Evelyn 
Parsons, who was in the box with her sis- 
ter, wore a ruby red velvet gown, very 
simple and plain, with long close sleeves. 
The stock was of heavy Irish lace, and a 
deep round collar that extended out over 
the shoulder line was also of the heavy 
white Irish point. Her large hat was of 
ruby red velvet trimmed with plumes of 
the same color, 

——-©— 

Miss Eleanor Morris wore one evening a 
gown of light gray crepe, with a full blous- 
ing front, trimmed in long lines and with 
full bishop sleeves. Her large hat was of 
palest pink—more a gray with a pinkish 
tinge—and at the very high upward turn at 
the left a pale pink chou was caught. 
With this ccstume she wore a long coque 
boa of the faintest pink. One afternoon 
Miss Morris had on a dark blue cloth cos- 
tume. The sweeping skirt had a narrow 
plaited flounce headed by dull-hued em- 
broidery, and a long-tailed postillion coat 
of blue velvet with pouching front was 
worn. This coat was edged all around with 
the embroidery. She also wore a large 
Duchess of Devonshire hat in dark blue 
with ostrich plumes to match. 

-—->— 


Mrs. J. Stewart Barney (Miss Van Nest) 
wore at the Horse Show on Tuesday even- 
ing a princesse frock of white. The foun- 
dation seeme:l to he of heavy net with saw- 
teeth horizontal stripings of wavy-edged 


silk braid and extremely narrow bands of* 


lace. It was peculiar and striking. There 
were no frills or flounces. 
—o-— 

With Mrs. Barney was Mrs. Amory S. 
Carhert, who wore a gown of heavy whiie 
lace cver chifion and taffeta; it also was 
princesse in effect, and had touches of 
turquois blue in the stock and a long chain 
of turquois was looped over the bodice. The 
moderately large hat of palest blue was 
trimmed with turquois-colored plumes. 


en oe 


Pale Klue was much in evidence at the 
Hor;2 £how, and so was red, the latter in 
the bright scarlets as well as the deep 
pigeon blood and currant reds. Little 
green was seen, and was all the more 
effective when used. Mauves and helio- 
tropes were much worn, also pale grays, 
and the mauve and heliotrope gowns of 
Mrs. E. T. Gerry, Mrs. Hamilton W. Cary, 
Mrs.«Frank Sturges, Miss Josephine John- 
son, Mrs. Elisna Dyer, Jr., and others 
were espectally handsome, and were de- 
scribed during the week in THE TiImMEs. 

— @—- 
gown worn a few days 
ago by Miss Eleanora Simmons when 
she became Mrs. William H. Taylor, 
had individuality. The train, while long, 
was not narrow as are most trains of wed- 
ding gowns. On the contrary, it was nota- 
bly full and swept out in long flaring 
plaits, while the upper portion of the gown, 
which was princesse in effect, was as no- 
tably narrow and glove-fitting. The fullness 
was formed—as the closeness of fit around 
the hips obtained—by the skillful 
handling of the plaits. These were held 
down in the back for some eight inches be- 
low the belt line and were fastened so as 
to be absolutely flat. Wrom this flat por- 
tion the plaits, which were extremely deep, 
were allowed to flare. Over the hips darts 
were used to fit the skirt. The bodice it- 
self was tight and had a smooth yoke and 
coat-shaped elbow sleeves of point lace 
over chiffon. Down the front of the gown, 
from the yoke to the hem, there was a box- 
plaited effect, but the plait was held flat 
and smooth. The veil of tulle came to 
within a foot of the train's rounding end, 
and one side of it was so lifted and draped 
as to also form a short veil over the face 
as the bride walked up the nave. After the 
ceremony, of course, this was pushed back. 
The tulle was caught a little to the front 
of the centre of the head by a spray of 
orange blossoms, and another spray of 
these was fastened at the left shoulder. 
Her bouquet of lilies of the valley and 
their foliage was so massed that it formed 
almost a V-shaped spray. The effect of the 
severely close-fitting bodice and upper part 
of the skirt, with the full, rich folds sweep- 
ing out, seen plainly through the cobweb 
texture of the tulle, was unusually becom- 
ing to the tall, slim, broad-shouldered, slen- 
der-waisted figure of the bride. 

Miss Louise Simmons, who was her 
ter’s only attendant, wore a gown of pink 
mousseline, laid in quarter-inch vertical 
tucks, each tuck its own width from the 
adjoining one. The skirt was broken near 
the hem by crossing ruchings of the mous- 
seline, and there was a sash of pink silk 


The wedding 


was 


sis- 





The foundation was of pale rose-hued silk. 


—o-—— 

Mrs. Edwin Gould, whose husband was 
one of the ushers at this wedding, wore a 
striking frock of pearl gray. It had a posttil- 
ion-backed bodice, and a sweepingly long 
skirt. This skirt was plain, except that 
about eight inches from its lower edge 
there was inserted a band of pale gray 
lace, also about eight inches wide, and 
edged on either side by two quarter-inch 
folds of gray satin of the same shade; these 
were stitched on and covered the joining 
of the lace to the cloth. The coat had 
bits of the lace and soft rosettes of what 
seemed to be silk tape ribbon on the ends. 
There was a princesse effect in long lines, 
Produced in front by bands of lace running 
from the neck to the feet. The lace was 
Italian filet of fine pattern, The hat worn 
by Mrs. Gould was a pale blue and a 
brownish gray. The crown was of pale blue 
plush felt, and the upturned brim was of 
white, covered with coarse pearl gray lace 
spangled in the finest lines with gold. At 
the left there arose a wide-spreading fan- 
shaped aigrette of brownish gray, and 
brownish gray velvet roses and Jeaves of 
the same shades, with frostlike surfaces, 
were massed below the aigrette. Mrs. 
Gould also wore a long coat of pastel 
gray. It had a “ three-Quarter” fit in the 
back and the fullness necessary for flar- 
ing gowns was made by the insertion of 
plaits. Across the top of the insertion ran a 
five-inch strap of the cloth stitched on 
the edges, and with a pastel colored 
“frog’’ at each end. The sleeves fitted 
and flared in a point at the back over the 
wrist. The flare was produced on the coat 
sleeves by the application of a cuff, that 
formed the back only; this was cut with 
curving edges, and was then stitched on. 
Down the back of this were arranged three 
sets of the frogs with cord of the same 
color between. There were deep revers, and 
two ripple collars, the upper ome the wider, 
and nearly covered with heavy lace super- 
imposed on white satin. There was a stand- 
ing collar at the back and sides covered 
with the lace. Frogs and loops closed it in 
front. Its lining was white satin. 


—-@-—- 


Mrs. George F. Shrady, Mrs. Gould's 
mother, was with her, and wore a black 
and white frock. Black lace and jetted in- 
sertions over white satin. The lace inser- 
tions were perhaps four inches in width 
and the jetted stripes possibly two. These 
were vertical in both bodice and skirt. The 
bat worn was a soft toque, the crown of 
pale blue velvet arranged tn careless folds, 
with black lace over white chiffon around 
the edges, and an aigrette at the left. 

—- + 

Miss Florence Le Baron Walker, niece 
of Bishop Walker, who married Mr. Sayre 
Emanuel a few days ago, wore a prin- 
cesse wedding gown—princesse fn reality as 
well as in effect. It was of cream-colored 
satin, with a not long round train, edged 
‘with a bias fold. From the waist down and 
far below the hips, and as far up as the 
bust line it was fitted by narrow graduated 
tucks. The yoke was a small square one of 
filmy lace. The elbow sleeves had fluffy 
chiffon frills as a finish. There were ap- 
plied on the lower portion of the skirt, at 
regular intervals, small oval medallions of 
Mechiin lace, and the same kind of lace 
appeared on the sleeves. The veil of tulle 
was fastened to the extremely high bionde 
coiffure by three very full white ostrich 


tips. 
——@—~ 


Mrs. Henry C. Corbin (Miss Edythe Pat- 
ten) while out walking with Gen. Corbin 
the other morning wore a mast suiiable 
walking costume. The material was pebble 
cheviot in black and white, so blended that 
at a little distance it looked like gray. The 
skirt was perfectly plain, except for the 
circular flounce at the bottom. It fitted 
smoothly and tightly across the back and 
was met by a close-fitting Eton coat, fin- 
ished by stitching. The hat worn with this 
costume was of pearl. gray felt. It had a 
rolling brim edged with an inch border of 
black and it was trimmed with black and a 
hint of light and feathery blue. 


One Reason for Marrying. 

ERA is five years old. As a rule, she 
is a very joyous little maiden, but one 
day last week she came home from 

school looking exceedingly pensive. By and 
by she voiced her woe. 

“Oh, dear,” said, “I 
didn't have to get married.” 
“Well,, you don't have 

mother, consolingly. 

For a moment Vera's face brightened, but 
soon the clouds gathered more thickly than 
ever. 

“Oh, she said. “If I stay 
single everybody will look down on me.” 


she do wish I 


to," said her 


yes, I do,” 


Neighs and Nays. 


The neighs of the equine exhibits at 
Madison Square Garden last week had not 
nearly the significance that the “ nays” 
of the judges in the ring had. 


A Life Saver. 


The best second for a duel is a second 
thought, for then there will be no duel and 
you will not get hurt, 
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THANKSGIVIN 





And the | 
Aftermath 








T WOULD seem curious, if it were not 
such a well-known fact, that immediate- 
ly upon the mention of Thanksgiving Day 

thoughts turn to a large, well-browned tur- 
key and all the concomitants of the turkey, 
which take in a very large and broad field 
of eatables. The Thanksgiving dinner has 
gained in many places that peculiar qual- 
ity known as style, and with this has lost 
some of the exuberant features which 
marked the occasion in old times. 

An old-time housewife cooked for weeks 
before Thanksgiving Day to get everything 
in readiness for the great event. Her pies 
were made in great numbers to be stored 
away in a cold pantry. She made fruit 
cakes and cookies; her jellies and preserves 
were in readiness, and the day before 
Thanksgiving found the chicken pies, the 
cranberry sauce, and the plum pudding in 
readiness. Only the great stacks of vege- 
tables and the turkey, with a few other de- 
tails, remained to be done at the last mo- 
ment. 


There were only 
time dinner. 
formed the 
other. 
once 


two courses at the old- 
The poultry and vegetables 
first course and the dessert an- 
Everything was put on the table at 
and remained standing there, making 
an appetizing bid for a second trial. 

A Thanksgiving dinner to-day is very 
much like the dinner of other days except 
that it is very certain in any well-regu- 
lated household that the turkey will be 
served whole on the table, while there 
must be mince pie to satisfy another tradi- 
tion, and possibly a plum pudding, though 
that is not so necessary, as it is actually 
more of a Christmas dish. The Thanksgiv- 
ing Day dinner in 1901 will find in many 
homes a regular course dinner, with soup 
at the beginning, fish and oysters or other 
members of their families appearing on the 
bill of fare, and ending with black coffee— 
something that might have been a bene- 
ficial addition to the menu of the old-time 
dinners 


To prepare a turkey in the old-fashioned 
way is very simple. The bird is singed and 
carefully pin feathered, washed thoroughly 
and wiped dry. A dressing or stuffing is 
thea made of bread or cracker crumbs, 
either being used according to the taste of 
the cook. The bread crumbs are more sat- 
-isfactory, as the crackers are apt to make 
the stuffing soggy. The stale bread shold 
be broken into bits and boiling water poured 
over to soiten it. This wilt take but a 
short time unless the bread is dry ard hard. 

Nothing but salt, pepper, sage, and 
thyme is required for seasoning, and 
either or both of these latter may be omit- 
ted if desired. Plenty of butter must ke 
used, and gieat iumps put into the hot 
breadcrumbs will dissolve and must be 
thoroughly stirred in with the rest of the 
seasoning. Every lump must be carefully 
mashed from the breadcrumbs. It may le 
seasoned liberally, as there can hardly be 
too much of any of the condiments. A sim- 
ple and good dressing will do much to ren- 
der the turkey appetizing. The fowl cooks 
from the inside as well as from the out, 
and the dressing should be made as soft as 
possible, as it aids in keeping the flesh of 
the roasting turkey moist and tender. Some 
people add an egg to the stuffing, but it 
makes it stiff and less delicate. 

There are many other things which may 
be added to the stuffing—celery, chestnuts, 
oysters, raisins, and dates; chopped sult 
pork improves the flavor, but makes it 
rich and less digestible. It is sufficiently 
rich with the butter. If desired part of the 
stuffing can be baked either in che pan 
with the turkey or in a separate pan, with 
more butter, and is rich, crisp, and de- 
licious. 

There are different kinds of covered bak- 
ing pans now in which poultry can be 
cooked successfully, but the old-fashioned 
way ts to roast—or, more properly speaking, 
bake—the turkey In an open pan, basting 
frequently. The turkey should be well sea- 
soned with salt on the outside, and, in ad- 
dition to this, some good cooks dredge 
lightiy with flour and repeat the salting 
ond dredging every time the bird is basted. 
This seems hardly necessary, and is apt to 
make the gravy—a great feature of a gen- 
uine turkey dinner—oversalt. 

Still other cooks cover the turkey with 
thin slices of bacon and with buttered pa- 
per, particularly the breastbone, where the 
flesh is apt to cook too dry. The paper is 
removed a sufficient time before the bird is 
served to allow it to become brown. The 
turkey is basted at first with a little butter 
melted with hot water, and later with the 
pan gravy. The turkey must be turned to 
allow it to cook evenly, and basting must 
be frequent. A prime Thanksgiving Day 
turkey will be cooked tender, and it is done 
when the legs will separate from the body. 

‘There are as many ‘tastes as there are 
individuals in the garnighing of a turkey. 
In old days the turkey was considered of 
sufficient beauty in his unadorned crisp 
brownness. He is now sometimes decorated 
with parsley or celery leaves, sausages, or, 
force-meat balls. Cranberry sauce is nearly 
as old as the turkey, and is served as a 
clear jelly or with ‘the berries.. 

A genuine, old-t 


pearance and agreeable to the inner man 
of to-day, It has cornstarch for one of its 
ingredients, but so little that the most fas- 
tidious will not object. A quart of railk 
is set to boil, and to this is added, when 
it has reached the boiling point, two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, thinned and rubbed 
smooth in a little cold milk. This is cooked 
five minutes, when the whites of four esgs 
beaten stiff are folded In with one cupful 
of stale maccaroon crumbs crushed fine, 4 
teaspoonful of vanila, and one teasnoun- 
ful of wine. A mold is lined with lady- 
fingers, and the sponge is poured in gradu 
ally, French candied fruit being added a 
little at a time and carefully strewed 
through it. This sponge must be ailowed 
to become thoroughly cold -before it is 
served, when it can be cut into stices; 
whipped cream, which may or may aot be 
flavored with wine, is passed with it. 

Here is an inexpensive fruit layer 
which is good. ‘Two-thirds of a cup of but- 
ter must be creamed with two cups of 
brown sugar. To this is added two-thirds 
of a cup of molasses, two-thirds of 
of buttermilk, two well-beaten 
cupful of chopped 


cake n 


a cup 
eges, ore 
seeded raisins, half 
cupful of currants, end one teaspoonful cf 
ground clove, with two tablespoonfuls of 
cinnamon and allspice. The cake is raised 
with one leyel teaspoonful of baking soda 
dissolved in a little warm water. ‘bere 
must be flour enough to make a thin bat- 
ter. The cake is baked in layers, put 
gether and frosted with beiled icing. 

This is made by boiling two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar with one of water and a 
pinch of cream of tartar until it will spin 
a thread, when two beaten whites of eggs 
are added. 


Odd little marshmallow. baskets are 
formed of a paste which is made of half a 
cup of butter, one cup of sugar, two eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately; two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, two and one-half 
cups of flour, and two rounded teaspoons of 
baking powder. The paste may be fla- 
vored with vanilla, or a little chocolate 
can be melted and added, making dark bas- 
kets for the white centres. The latter are 
of the marshmallows, which are placed 
upon four-inch diamonds of the paste rolled 
thin, and two points of the diamonds 
brought together and pressed into position 
over the marshmallows. 

Almond croquettes are delicious. This 
recipe is given by weight. Stir two ounces 
of flour smocthly into one pint of milk; 
add to it the yolks of four eggs, three 
ounces of sugar, and four ounces of ground 
almonds, a little salt, and two ounces of 
butter cut into small bits. Stir over the 
fire until it is a smooth paste and begins to 
cook. Spread upon a dish to cool. Shape 
into small oval balis on a floured board, 
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dip in a batter of egg and bread crumbs, 
and fry a delicate brown. Roll finally in 
powdered sugar. 

To roast chestnuts, put them in a blazer 
directly over the fire, with a teaspoon of 
butter, Keep them constantly moving, and 
when they are cooked, the chestnuts, each 
shell having previously been slit, will burst 
open and the shells will slip off easily. The 
chestnuts should be eaten hot. 

There is the aftermath to Thanksgiving, 
when the great wonder is what to do with 
the turkey which remains and make it ap- 
petizing during its last days of duty. Bro- 
ken up into small pieces, with all gristle, 
skin, and bone carefully removed, and heat- 
ed in a well-seasoned white sauce, or any 
other desired, cold turkey will make a 
dainty and tempting dish served in little 
ramekins of paper, with a bit of parsley on 
the top. The sauce must. not be too thin 
for this, and the dish will taste as well as 
it looks. 

Slices of turkey 
in brown or white 
fried croutons of 
very good. It is well 
amount of seasoning to 
dishes. 

To serve the giblets of the fowl on toast 
they should be boiled until tender, the giz- 
zard quartered and the liver separated. 
The liquid in which they are cooked is 
thickened with a little flour into which 
butter has been stirred, and they are served 
on toast. 

Deviled 
They are 
through to the 
rubbed with salt, 
enne, with a layer 
all, when they are 
served immediately. 

Cold turkey prepared in a sauce tartare 
is another hot dish. Take a blazer or cha- 
fing dish, or take an old-fashioned spider 
or stew pan, and these will answer ‘the 
purpose much better on a good big stove— 
put in whichever dish is chosen two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and in this fry two 
small onions cut in thin slices. As they 
begin to brown add two tablespoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce, two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, and a combination of one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of paprika, and 
tablespoonful of dry mustard, Lastly, 
When inis 
and hot a 
and 


served, reheated 
sauce or gravy, with 
bread around, and is 
to add a generous 
these second-day 


may be 


turkey’s legs form a hot dish. 
taken from the cold fowl, cut 
bone in a number of places, 
pepper, and a little cay- 
of mixed mustard over 
broiled quickly and 


one 
add one cup of tomato catsup. 
mixture is thoroughly blended 
pint of cold turkey cut in dice is added 
the whole served on toast. 


If any one Is so unfortunate as to wish a 
turkey dinner with no oven in which to 
bake the turkey it will cook deliciously on 
top of the stove in one of those big flat 
casseroles of earthenware used by French 
If one has a fowl, of whose years 
one is not certain, it will cook tender in 
the casserole. However, all genuine 
Thanksgiving turkeys are young and (en- 
der. 

One thing which must not be forgotten 
in preparing a turkey is a big sail needle 
to use in sewing. These large needles have 
three sharp edges, and cut without tearing 
the fowl. 


cooks. 
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ABY was five years old and in her 

short experience of life had never seen 

a wedding. So when one of her dear- 

est friends and admirers was to be married 

it was all very interesting and exciting. 

Baby was not to go to the church, but she 

was to be present at the reception later in 

her position of old friend of the bride. 

About the eeremony in church mamma ex- 
plained to her carefully. 

“It will be your Miss Smith who will go 
into the church, baby,"’ she said, ‘* but it 
will be Mrs. Brown who will come out.’’ 
All of which was exceedingly mystifying 
to the little girl, very much like a fairy 
tale, and she watched to see the result of 
that mysterious transformation with eager- 
ness. Finally the great moment arrived. 
Baby was at the reception, and there was 
her dear Miss Smith laughing and talking 
and looking exactly like her old self, though 
every one called her Mrs. Brown. It was 
too much for baby and she went to her 
mamma to talk it over. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “that may be Mrs. 
Brown, but she laughs exactly like my Miss 
Smith.” 

There ts a Brooklyn back yard which is a 
place of sad memories to the occupants of 
the house to which it belongs. The family 
is fond of pets and has had many. As they 
departed this life, followed by the tears of 
their human friends, they were buried each 
and all in the back yard, which now its the 
last resting place of five cats, three birds, 
and one dog. A stone has been raised to 
mark the grave of the best-loved cat, with 
the words “ Requiescat in Pace," because, 
as the man of the family said, ‘‘ having cat 
in it, it was appropriate.” 


This story is only % tell of the feelings 
of one woman who had occasion to visit a 
polling place after the election was over. 


It was one of the rooms sacred at ordinary 
timésa te women’s meetings, but’ hired on’! 


thir! decasion for election purposés,. The 


men had left it all without a thought of 
saving it for another election, when there 
would undoubtedly be enough to use a sec- 
ond time. 

“I never thought I wanted to vote be- 
fore,’ said the woman, “ but when I saw 
all that waste of good material I thought 
there was a place for women at the polls.” 


It is a great thing Aa be a ‘' bundle girl" 
at Vassar. To be a bundle girl means to 
be a waitress also, and there is the widest 
social chasm between the waitresses there 
and the chambermaids. The name “ bundle 
girl” is given to those who sort the clothes 
which come from the laundry and put them 
up in bundles for the different college girls. 
The bundle girls are of a superior class, 
coming many of them from respectable 
families in the country. They are proud of 
their positions and of the girls whom they 
serve. They are always generously remem- 
bered at the holidays by the college girls. 

“ And think of it, mother,” one of these 
“bundle girls’ wrote home, “at the table 
where I am [ wait upon three millionaires’ 
daughters, and you would never once sus- 
pect it from anything they say or do!" 


Do not put the whisky bottle in your 
trunk at the last moment as an after- 
thought, and if you do do it, if you have 
any thought for your wife's” best frocks, 
don’t have the bottle encased in leather. 
All of these things a man who came to 
New York with his wife ahd a trunk and 
a whisky bottle in the trunk, did last 
week. The man and his wife were about 
to visit the metropolis concerning philan- 
thropic affairs. They were intending also 
to visit the Horse Show and the theatres. 
Therefore the wife put into the trunk many 
of her best frocks and waists. 

Everything was ready for the start, when 
the man suddenly bethought him of the 
whisky bottle and fucked it in the top of 


. i trunk. It was with a feeling of won- 


r and indignation that it was discovered, 
when the trunk was opened, that the bot- 
tle had succumbed to American baggage 
smashers, Every drop of whisky was gone, 
and the bottle was in fragments. 

“ Never mind,” said the man to his wife, 
reassuringly, “ whisky is a good cleansing 
fluid in itself and it will not hurt any- 
thing.” 

But he had not reckoned upon the leather 
cover, That had waves om been Peale in the 
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the dye had 
tearfully ex- 
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thoroughly soaked, 
off. Mrs. Traveler 
the contents of the trunk. First 
came waist of white silk and 
lace. It was covered with brown spots. A 
bright red waist came next, and that 
seemed to have gone into mourning. It had 
a black ring around the left arm and big 
black streaks down the front. A black vel- 
vet waist had big brown spots upon it. It 
speaks well for the woman’s character that 
she did not say one strong word when she 
saw the irreparable damage which had been 
wrought, 


out a 
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“Give-me a German baby every 
says a man who thinks he knows, “if I 
have to assist in its transportation. I had 
experience the other day, and where any 
otber mite would have howled for all it was 
worth this litthe German chap simply 
opened his eyes and looked around him 
with the greatest interest during a long 
ride in the cars and didn’t give a single 
whimper until he had reached his destina- 
tion. 

‘He was a little charity baby who had 
been boarding out for a time with an Ital- 
ian woman until a good home could be 
found for him. He was to be taken to the 
train_on the particular evening when my 
acquaintance with him began, and I assist- 
ed in taking him from his temporary board- 
ing place down town to the Grand Central 
Station. He merely blinked his blue eyes, 
sat as solemn as a Judge while he was be- 
ing dressed, and did not whimper until he 
had been handed over to the woman at the 
station who was to carry him to his des- 
tination. Probably he thought he had 
earned a right to a few tears by that time, 
and most grown people, who would not 
have enjoyed the experience, would think 
that he had.” 


time,”’ 
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Thursby, the concert singer, says 
the impresario of to-day is not as particu- 
lar about the care of the voices of the 
singers in his charge as he might be, and 
audiences make too many demands and are 
not sufficiently thoughtful of the singers. 
They realize, she says, what it 
means for a singer to make exertion 
when suffering from a cold. 

“IT remember hearing Melba sing a couple 
of years ago,"’ said Miss Thursby. “It was 
evident she had a bad cold and every note 
was an effort. The audience did not 
notice this, and spoke only of the beauty 
of her voice. Any one who knew could ap- 
preciate the fact that she was making a 
painful effort. It is most dangerous for 
the voice, and I know Melba did not sing 


for a long time after that.” 
_ ® — 
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In many a novel of a time by no means 
yet olden, at the critical moment when the 
heroine was about to dazzle the eyes of the 
hero at dance or dinner, the maid, in the 
language of the author, “went to the ward- 
robe, took from one of its pegs a costume 
of filmy white," &c. That sort of thing 
could hardly be written nowadays, when a 
girl of any social pretensions at all has a 
multitude of closets and drawers filled with 
dozens of handsome frocks. It behooves 
the masculine novel writer who would por- 
tray the society woman's life’ and habits to 
acquaint himself with some of its more 
homely details if he wishes accuracy in his 
pen pictures. Mrs. James Speyer, a niece 
of the famous wit, “ Billy” Travers, has 
an immense room on one of the upper floors 
of her Madison Avenue city house, fitted up 
with pulleys and hangers for her gowns 
and cloaks. All the garments are raised 
nearly to the high ceiling by the pulleys, 
thus affording ample room to move about 
beneath them and to examine them individ- 
vally. Many women have the skirts enly of . 
their gowns hung on racks, while the bod- 
ices are stuffed with tissue paper and laid 
away in drawers. Others prefer the wire 
hangers, covered with wadding and silk, 
and with the pieces that fit into the sleeves 
built out to nearly the size of the arms. 


Miss Murfree’s Home. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Concerning the article which appeared in 
your supplement of Sunday, Nov. 10, re- 
flecting on Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
mode of living in her mountain home, I 
beg leave to say that there are certain laws 
of hospitality which belong to civilization 
customary to observe. 

The Buddhists have a proverb meaning 
much: When bread is broken in a friend's 
house it renders that friend's affairs in- 
violate, but where is the “ littl New Eng- 
land’s woman's" sense of hospitality, to 
say nothing of her lack of kindliness, to so 
ruthlessly tear the veil of privacy from 
Miss Murfree's home? 

Is there nothing to be said of those ra- 
diant mountains and the cloud effects as 
seen from the porch and windows of that 
home amid the hills? 

If the facts are true as stated in the 
supplement,’ the many who have read with 
avidity those charming tales of a new, 
mysterious land to them would keep the 
coffee canister ever full, and sufficient 
sugar in the little home to make sweet 
every blackberry on Smoky Mountain. How 
many literary people will thank Providence 
that an energetic New Englander is not on 
their path to tell awful tales - poor man- 
agement and empty canisters! 

Shakespeare said truly: 

Blow, blow, thou Winter winds! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


That the holy law of hospitality is indeed 
old is proved by that marriage of Cana, 
whefe Christ turned the water into wine 
lest the givers of the marriage feast be 
embarrassed. Miss Murfree should read 
carefully Lord Byron's “ Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” and the history +. 





dep agteten¥ that the bullfrog is the most 
voracious animal in nature in proportion 


to his size, He will eat anything, and a 


great deal of it, but his especial fondness 
is for birds. 

One would suppose that such a sleepy 
looking creature-would have about as much 
opportunity to acquire an appetite for 
birds as a fish would have to become a 
connoisseur in Bartlett pears. But the frog 
is not in the least sleepy, and when he 
has occasion to “get a move on him” he 
can do so. with immense effect, though 
within a comparatively restricted radtus. 

He will lie motionless on the banks of 4 
pond or stream, only winking occasionally, 
but keeping a sharp lookout for what from 
a frog point of view is the main chance. 
When an unlucky bird comes down to 
bathe or drink or look for something to 
eat the frog sees him, and begins to show 
that he is interested. 

He does not waste any energy in useless 
acrobatics, but when the bird is within 
range the frog touches a button in his in- 
ternal organism which sends a telegraphic 
signal to his muscles, his long hind legs 
straighten out, he describes a graceful 
trajectory in the air, lands on the bird with 
wide open mouth, swallows him at a gulp, 
and resumes his contemplative and motion- 
less attitude. 

His mouth is elastic, and he can as- 
similate a meal as large as himself. He 
seldom essays to swallow anything larger 
in the bird line than a sparrow or a young 
snipe, but either of these is much to his 
liking. It apparently gives him no in- 
convenience to bolt his superabundant meal 
in this fashion, but having done so he 
looks as if he has swallowed a feather 
bed. He does no hunting, but has great 
patience in waiting for his meat to come 
to him, in which respect he resembles a 
large class of human beings whose favorite 
formula is that the world owes them a 
living. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the frog is able to pick up a bird as often 
as he may want it. Such good fortune 
does not come his way every day. His 
regular diet is much more easily come 
by, and consists of worms, insects, grubs, 
and almost anything that moves and is not 
able to swallow him. 

He has his own enemies in the form of 
large water birds, snakes, and small boys, 
against whom he is helpless, and between 
something which is after him on shore 
and the hungry pickerel or bass which 
waits for him in the water he not infre- 
quently has Hobson's choice offered him. 

He is not, however, properly an object 
for popular sympathy, being himself, in 
his small way, a carnivorous monster of 
merciless rapacity, who only gets what he 
has meted to others all his life when some 
larger creature catches bim for alimentary 
purposes. 


Filtering Sewage. 


PLAN of filtering and purifying sew- 

age has been installed in Milton, 

Mass., for which claims are made 
which will not commend it to the favor of 
the fastidious, at least. Sewage flowing 
from the houses_of the village through the 
public sewers is caused to pass through a 
system of filters and aerating tanks, ‘‘ and 
is finally pumped out clear, odorless, taste- 
less drinking water."’ 

Perhaps. That the people in charge of 
the plant have used the filtrate for drink- 
ing purposes is probably true enough, but 
that it is desirable drinking water may be 
questioned, and it seems much like abusing 
public confidence to encourage visitors to 
venture experiments of this character. A 
great deal of water which is colorless, 
odorless, and tasteless is wholly unfit for 
drinking purposes, and one who induces an 
ignorant person to drink it needlessly as- 
sumes a responsibility which may lead to 
unfortunate consequences. 

It is not necessary, as an argument in 
favor of a system of sewage filtration and 
bacteriological purification, that the ef- 
fluent should be offered the public as a 
beverage. The claim is probably unfounded 
that such water is harmless, unless nature 
has had time to purify it by distillation, 


Studying the Sun with a Camera. 


CAMPBELL of the Lick 
Observatory has reported as to the 
results accomplished by the expedi- 
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tion sent to Sumatra in May to observe 
the eclipse of the sun, The chief value re- 
sides in the photographs obtained by Prof. 
Perrine, which establish the fact to the 
satisfaction of the astronomers, that the 
coronal structure surrounding the sun is 
made up of matter in a finely divided state, 
probably volcanic dust thrown off from the 
surface of the sun by violent disruptive or 
explosive action. 

This conclusion is entirely in accord with 
that announced in 1893 by Prof. Schaeberie, 
reasoning from the results of entirely dif- 
ferent observations. Notwithstanding 
somewhat unfavorable weather conditions 
en the morning of une day of the eclipse 
the photographic work was entirely suc- 


Concerning them, Seo ‘Campbell ge 
' “During the first ‘half of totality, when 
the clouds were ‘thin, the negatives show 
stars down to nearly the.ninth magnitude; 
but during the latter half of the eclipse, 
with thicker clouds, no stars-‘were record- 
ed. For about half the area to be ex- 
amined the results were, therefore, very 
satisfactory; but for the other half noth- 
ing was secured. A comparison of the 
photographs ‘made here and in Sumatra 
should lead to the detection of any un- 
known bodies, 

“The spectrum of the outer corona as 
recorded on the photographs appears to be 
identical with the solar spectrum, whereas 
the spectrum of the inner corona is en- 
tirely different, in that it shows no trace 
of dark lines,” 


The New Star in Perseus. 


STRONOMERS are greatly interested 
A in studying a newly discovered star 
in Perseus, in which it is evident that 
“something is doing’ of an unusual char- 
acter. It suddenly appeared in February 
last, and was noted by Anderson in Edin- 
burgh. 
. From a star visible only to astronomers 
with large telescopes, it gradually but rap- 
idly’ increased in volume and brilliancy un- 
til it is now the brightest star in the north- 
ern heavens. This change was accom- 
plished in about four days. 

During the Spring its atmosphere was 
violently disturbed, and in June it assumed 
the character of nebula, though retaining 
the form of an ordinary star. Since then 
it has been carefully studied and frequent- 
ly photographed. 

A comparison of photographs shows that 
the brightest portion of the nebula, and 
perhaps the whole of it, has shifted to the 
southeast more than one minute of the 
arc within six weeks. Such energetic mo- 
tion has never before been observed in any 
celestial body outside the solar system, 
and the conclusion is reached that the new 
star is the result of forces with which as- 
tronomers are not familiar from previous 
experience. 


Why Drowning Men Claw the Air. 


N explanation of the invariable habit 
of the drowning to reach after the in- 
tangible, which has been described 

as ‘“‘catching after straws,’ is explained 
by the evolutionists as an unconscious re- 
turn to the Instinctive habits of man's 
arboreal ancestry—the tree inhabiting apes. 
When consciousness fades he loses his ac- 
quired habits, including those inherited 
fromm a more recent ancestry, and reverts 
to the instinctive habits of the frightened 
monkey who seeks safety by clutching the 
nearest limb of the tree from which he is 
in danger of falling. 

The movement is certainly instinctive, 
for it can only be eliminated by consider- 
able training and voluntary efforts, and 
yet it is fatal to the individual, for the 
specific gravity of no human body is so 
nearly that of water that the removal of 
the arms from the supporting fluid at once 
sinks the face beneath the surface. 

In cases of so-called ‘‘cramps" the vic- 
tim, often a highly trained swimmer, gen- 
erally throws up the hands, but these cases 
are probably due to heart failure, and a 
similar movement takes place on land 
when the subject receives a fatal heart 
wound, and it is even a common expres- 
sion of shock or astonishment. 

The ordinary movements of walking or 
running, would keep a man's face above 
the water, but these curious climbing 
movements of both hands and feet make 
floating impossible and are responsible 
for many deaths by drowning. 


Search for Water in the Northwest 


HE spread of irrigation in the North- 
west and the increasing dependence 
upon it for the. utilization of vast 

areas of land which are now of little or no 
value has stfmulated the Hydrographic Di- 
vision of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to undertake a systematic search for 
water for development and distribution. 

Many thousands of acres of desert land 
in the arid sections are remarkably fertile 
and capable of furnishing homes for large 
populations which may become centres of 
thriving industries if only water, their 
great need and absolute necessity, can be 
procured. The small annual rainfall, and 
the still more serious lack of rain during 
the critical crop-growing months have kept 
these lands as poor pastures or even barren 
deserts. 

Fortunately the arid sections are seamed 
by numerous lofty, forest-clad and often 
snow-capped mountain ranges, from which 
flow the purest streams. Thus the streams 
and rivers, and the underground or~-arte- 
sian well waters where they exist, have be- 
come the pivotal factors on which rest the 
agricultural development of immense sec- 
tions of the West; their waters must be 
brought to the land before it can be pro- 
ductive. 

In the search for water for irrigation two 
parties are now engaged. Already discov- 
eries of value are reported. Prof. Isaac C. 
Russell, who has been working on the 
great lava-covered section of Southern 
Idaho, reports the discovery of an artesian 
basin over a hundred miles in length, whose 
western limit, though undetermined, lies in 
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aiong the Snake River and in Brurieau Val- 
ley, a tributary tothe Snake on the south. 

‘Beveral flowing wells exist in this lo- 
cality already, and there are indications of 
artesian water also near Shoshone, In-con- 
nection with his Investigations ‘Prof, Rus- 
sell.coliected a large‘amount of tnformation 
relative to the agricultural and timber re- 
sources of the region, which are consider- 
able. 

The other party, under Mr. F. H. Newell, 
the Chief of the Division of Hydrography 
of the Geological ‘Survey, made an extended 
reconnoissance of Northern Oregon with 
reference to the water supply of that sec- 
tion. They penetrated into the wilderness 
of Central Oregon, along and to the head 
of the Deschutes River, and turning to the 
eastward skirted the northern portion of 
the great Harney and Malheur deserts, into 
which the mountain ranges to the north 
send many streams, 

The party was much impressed by the 
opportunities of development in Central 
and Wastern Oregon. ~ 


Truck Farming by Electricity. 


Tt Bordentown (N. J.) trolley company 
is suing one Michaelis Quentesky, a 
Bohemian truck farmer at New 
Egypt, for the larceny of its electric cur- 
rent. The circumstances of the theft are 
so peculiar and interesting, and seem to 
point to results so important, as to raise it 
from a petty crime into a great discovery— 
provided, of course, the facts are as stated. 
Measurements at the power house of the 
trolley company showed that there was a 
loss of current somewhere along the line 
which could not be accounted for. This 
loss had continued for some time. Experts 
were set to work, and after much search 
discovered that a farmer had ingeniously 
tapped the wire conveying the current from 
the power house and was utilizing it to 
stimulate the growth of vegetables. 

There was a network of wires on his 
truck patch, 300 by 200 feet, on which his 
radish crop was grown. He had by this 
means electrified the ground ‘in some way, 
and claims that since stringing his wires 
he finds that radishes which previously 
needed six weeks to come to maturity could 
be brought to the marketable condition in 
fourteen days. This, if true, means that 
by causing electricity to circulate through 
the ground three crops may be raised and 
gathered in the time hitherto required to 
mature one crop. 

This is of first importance, and if estab- 
lished by investigation it is a discovery 
which should increase the value of land and- 
reduce the cost of food vegetables. As a 
discovery, it would be worth many fold 
the value of all the current of the Borden- 
1own Trolley Company. 

pl 


Jack Rabbits in Nebraska. 


XPERTS connected with the Entomo- 
E logical Department of the Nebraska 
University are giving much thought 
to the discovery of means of exterminating 
the jack rabbit, which has become an in- 
tolerable nuisance. He is an interesting 
specimen of the useless among animals, and 
can be explained only on the ground ad- 
vanced by the German father in reply to 
the inquiry of his son as to what the kan- 
garoo was good for: ‘*‘ Well, my boy, the 
Australians must have something to laugh 
at.” 

Nebraska has two varieties, the black tail 
and the silver tail, but while distinct varie- 
ties there is no appreciable difference in 
their size, habits, or food. preferences. The 
females of the species are surprisingly pro- 
lific. 

Nature doubtless had some use for jack 
rabbits, but did not want too many of 
them. So their natural enemy was provided 
in the coyote, who kept them within 
bounds. But the coyote is a disagreeable 
neighbor, and the Nebraska authorities of- 
fered, a bounty for coyote sealps which re- 
sulted in their practical extermination. 

This was the jack rabbit's opportunity. 
He put his house in order and proceeded 
to devote his best energies to the raising 
of children, in which he has been remark- 
ably successful. But the Nebraska farmers 
are not much better satisfied with them 
than with the coyotes. 

They argue that while farming may be a 
healthful and agreeable occupation, it is 
not wholly satisfactory from the economic 
point of view if the farmer's principal busi- 
ness in life is to raise food for the jack 
rabbits who appropriate it without com- 
pensation. The result of his dissatisfaction 
will undoubtedly be that the jack rabbit 
will sooner or later be decimated, and, per- 
haps, exterminated. 


Facts About Rubies. 


LL the world loves a ruby—or should; 
and all who know their fascination 
will welcome some facts concerning 

them which have been given currency by a 
Paris technical journal, Le Diamant, which 
are of timely interest, in view of the in- 
creasing popularity of these gems and 
their recent material advance in price. 
There are three varieties, Oriental, Siam- 
ese, and the spinel. The first is the most 
beautiful of all colored gems. They are 
becoming more and more rare and weight 
for weight are valued ten to twenty fcld 


: 


ot Pialate: The Shah of Persia has a ruby 
of 175'karats. Gustavus Adolphus of Swé- 
den'had one of the size of a small egg and 
of perfect water, which was presentéd ‘to 
the Czarind of Russia in 1677. In 1791 
France liad in its crown jewels eighty-one 
Oriental! rubies. 

Gems of small intrinsic value are just 
now commanding prices higher than they 
would be valued at by experts, which is 
always the case with stones which become 
fashionable, and it is a safe rule that those 
who buy stones of this class should exer- 
cise the same care they would or should 
in purchasing diamonds. The demand has 
called out a large number of second and 
third class rubles from their hiding places, 
and in new mountings they are masquerad- 
ing. as jewels of great price. 

The ruby fs skillfully imitated, and not a 
few are worn which are only of the grade 
of paste diamonds without a suspicion on 
the part of their owners that they are not 
what they are assumed to be. No bar- 
gains in desirable rubies are to be had in 
the markets of Europe or America. Those 
worth buying for investment are snapped 
up on sight by the gem sharps, and the 
person who purchases from them will in 
every instance pay their value, 


Making Bees Work Overtime. 


HOSE engaged in producing honey on 

a commercial seale are discovering 

expedients for making bees forget 
the progress of the seasons and work a 
much longer period of the year than they 
are disposed to do under normal conditions. 
Years ago an enterprising Yankee hit upoh 
a-novel plan of combining pleasure and 
business in connection with honey produc- 
tion. He built a large craft which was a 
combination apiary and houseboat and 
launched it on one of the Western rivers. 
In Summer he would work his way up to 
the headwaters of the Missouri River, and 
as the weather got cooler he drifted down 
as far as New Orleans. In this way he 
managed to keep in a flower or blossom 
belt nearly all the year, and had a great 
deal of fun on his own account. 

A modification of this idea has been 
adopted by C. L. Graham of Woodlands, 
Cal., and is said to be very profitable. He 
has 600 colonies of bees, from which he 
gets seven or eight extractings of honey 
a year in a very simple way. He has spe- 
cial hives made for his bees, and ships 
them about the State by a special train 
adapted peculiarly to his needs. His ex- 
tracting house is built on a wagon. 

Whenever and wherever he hears of an 
abundant harvest of honey-producing flow- 
ers, thither he ships his bees, and stays 
there until the honey is exhausted. His 
three principal shifts are from the alfalfa 
fields of Bakersfield and vicinity, the 
Coast Range for the white sage honey, 
and Ventura County for the lima bean 
blossoms. Mr. Graham expects eventually 
to keep his bees busy the whole year 
around. 


Increase in Texas Streams. 


BULLETIN of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey contains the surprising 
information that the measurements 
of the hydrographic division show that dur- 
ing 1900 there was a marked increase in the 
volume of all the Texas streams investigat- 
ed. This was found to be particularly evi- 
dent in the streams which rise in the ex- 
tensive Edwards Plateau, a flat table land 
in South Central Texas, some 20,000 square 
miles in area, the extension of the high plains 
of Western Kansas, From the sides of this 
table land many rivers flow in deep and 
picturesque cafions, and are of great eco- 
nomic value for irrigation, power, and sup- 
ply. Owing to the increased amount of wa- 
ter in 1900, the entire section through which 
hese rivers pass raised the best stock of 
the last ten years, and were also enabled 
to make use of continued irrigation and 
water power, which had not been the case 
for a number of years. 

The measurements this year will un- 
doubtedly show a shrinkage in Texas 
streams, owing to the severe and protract- 
ed drought which did so much damage to 
the corn crop. The value of the itnforma- 
tion gained by the hydrographic division 
measurements wili not be apparent until 
the averages of the observations of many 
years have been tabulated. The accidental 
conditions of any one season are significant 
of nothing in particular. 


Height of Waves. 


in a paper before the 
British Association, corrects the popular 
impression as to waves “ mountains high.” 
He quotes the following mean from inde- 
pendent sources, of the measured height of 
waves in deep water, far from land, in dif- 
ferent kinds of bad weather: Hurricane, 
27.32 feet; strong gale, 20.07 feet; gale, 
14.71 feet; strong breeze, 9.42 feet. 
Records of waves on the North Atlantic 
are in existence showing them to have 
reached a height of from 40 to 50 feet. 
These, however, are exceptional and intre- 
quent, 


Vaughan Cornish, 


———— 
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Oddities in Decorative Fabrics 
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vegetable fibre for mats, carpets, and 

rugs has stimulated manufacturers 
experiment with all sorts of plants 
which produce stringy, fibrous stalks and 
leaves; but the earliest of weavers of rugs 
and carpets pretty nearly exhausted this 
field. They utilized about every imagina- 
ble plant, and produced some pretty good 
rush and fibrous floor coverings. It is even 
recorded, that paper carpet was made in 
Philadelphia as far back as in 1806. 

We have the advantage to-day of ma- 
chinery which produces entirely new 
weaves from those of our forefathers, and, 
consequently, some of the fibrous plants 
they considered worthless have been util- 
ized for carpets, rugs, and mats very suc- 
cessfully, 

One of the most profitable fields for in- 
ventors in recent years has been in con- 
verting waste of mills and factories into 
valuable commercial! products. The use of 
this waste material for weaving carpets 
and rugs has consequently attracted con- 
siderable attention, 

Recently, the waste cork from the big 
factories has been found to be of inestima- 
ble value in manufacturing linoleum. A 
few years ago all of this waste cork was 
thrown away or burned. *; 

The paper manufacturers have not only 
found an outlet for their waste in manu- 
facturing floor coverings, but there has 
developed: a~ special industry which con- 
sumes large quantities of paper that is not 
necessarily waste. A great variety of floor 
coverings are made of waste paper. Paper 
pulp is treated in a chemical way and re- 
duced to a dry powder. When ready for 
use this dry powder is softened with water 
until of the right consistency and then 
spread over wood, stone, or cement. It 
forms a perfect covering when spread over 
evenly and pounded down, filling every 
chink and crevice. Then, when it has dried 
and hardened, the surface is planed off and 
polished until it is as bright and smooth 
as any wood surface, 


Very similar to this is another process 
which used wood pulp made from spruce 
trees and reduced it to a flour that could 
be moistened and spread over any floor 
with heavy rollers. There was a certain 
amount of glue and cement mixed with it 
to give it strength and resiliency when 
dried. After thus hardened and smoothed 
down, the surface is printed with floor de- 
signs and finally covered with a coat of 
shellac or varnish. 


The weaving of paper mats and carpets 
is not actually new, for it was tried near- 
ly a century ago; but some recent success 
has been attained in pressing the pulp of 
wood and paper into very thin layers and 
then stripping them into threads or fibres. 
These fibres are then woven into pretty 
patterns. 


Straw, rushes, and common plants have 
been utilized for centuries for manufact- 
uring floor coverings. Straw mats and 
carpets are woven, to-day, for country cot- 
tages with a fair degree of success. The 
straw is treated in many different ways, 
and the weaving machinery likewise has 
been adapted to handling the material so 
that strength and durability can be ob- 
tained as well as prettiness of design and 
effect. These straw mats, carpets, and 
rugs are dyed so that they might easily 
pass for other fibres. The various kinds of 
rushes used for the same purpose have 
given more or less satisfaction. The saw- 
palmetto of Florida has been woven into 
quite durable floor coverings for Summer 
homes. The common cattail plants which 
thrive in all marshy places have been util- 
ized for manufacturing floor coverings with 
a certain degree of success. The stems 
and leaves of the plants are shredded and 
then woven by special machinery. Some 
very delicate patterns of floor coverings 
and curtains have been made out of this 
material. 


In the search for novel materials for 
making carpets and mats the inventors 
and manufacturers have hesitated at noth- 
ing. Cornstalk leaves and pith have been 
tried, and fair success has been attained 
with these matertals, particularly for rugs 
and mats. The husks of the plant are 
woven by hand and machinery into hand- 
some doormats, which are almost as dura- 
ble as those made of the ends of manila 
rope. These mats are made so that they 
can sell for much less than almost any 
other equally good products of the weaver’s 
art. 


The wild grasses of the West and North- 
west have proved remarkably good products 
for floor covering. There are many varie- 
ties of these grasses which grow wild in 
abundance, and which prove of consider- 
able commercial value when dried and 
woven into mats, ruge, carpets, and even 
porti@res and curtains. For some cottage 
furnishings these wild grass products are 
becoming more popular every year, and 
several thousand people are engaged in this 
country in making them. Some of the 
grass carpets and rugs were exhibited ht 
the Paris and Pan-American Expositions, 
and their“Gelicate shading of colors elicited 
no small amount of enthusiasm. To ¢or-— 
respond with ‘and harmonize’ with these, 
chairs, settees, and piazza | are 
made of willow, rattan, and other woods. 


HE return to cool rushes, rattan, and | leaves and stalks which” make a fibrous 


product of great value for ornamental pur- 
poses. Properly treated the fibre is strong 
and very elastic. It can be woven by hand 
into blankets, mats, and rugs, and even into 
fancy curtains and portiéres. A number of 
these articles have been made by the In- 
dians to show the art of hand weaving 
among the red men as exhibited at various 
times and places. 

Other plants of almost equal worth in 
California have been used to make house- 
furnishing materials. Some.of these are 
made and used only in a local way, but 
others have been commercially manufac- 
tured with considerable profit to the State. 
The full extent of this industry cannot be 
measured because of the great amount of 
work done at home by residents for their 
own private use. 

The old method of weaving rag carpets 
has declined in most parts of the country, 
and it is rarely that an old carpet-weaving 
loom is to be found in operation. Never- 
theless, rags are still accumulated in the 
country districts for home purposes. These 
rags are more often woven into mats and 
rugs, which present quite an improvement 
upon the old rag carpets cf our forefathers. 
The rags are cut up into lengths of a few 
inches, and then with strong binder twine 
they are deftly worked together by hand 
until perfect rugs are made. The two sides 
of the rugs present a rough surface, but 
the ends are carefully cut off until they 
are all even. Such rugs do not present any 
special pattern, but the rags are usually 
woven in promiscuously so that the varie- 
gated effect is rich in colors. Dull and 
bright colors of neckties, discarded dresses, 
broadcloth, and linen and woolen goods are 
all used in the manufacture of these home 
rugs. Some of them are made by ma- 





chinery, and then dyed to suit the taste of 
the owner. In fact, almost any design 
can be given, and the owner thus has the 
satisfaction of seeing his old rags re- 
turned to him to decorate his home. 

Efforts to utilize leather scraps in rug 
making has met with some success. The 
leather pieces from shoe factories are ob- 
tained and woven together in different sized 
mats by means of wire cord. Mats made 
in this way will endure almost any amount 
of use, and they serve their purpose well 
in front of doors where dirty feet are con- 
tinually treading. When properly woven 
together one would hardly know that it was 
leather which formed the foundation of the 
remarkably serviceable mat. 


Mats and rugs have even been manufac- 
tured from wooden shavings woven into a 
stout warp with twine. The brittle nature 
of the shavings seems unsuited to heavy 
wear and tear; but as art products or nov- 
elties in the trade they are successful. 


Cotton has again and again been tried 
for experimental work in carpet and rug 
making. A number of years ago the at- 
tempt was made to manufacture orna- 
mental carpets, portiéres, curtains, and rugs 
out of metallic cotton yarns. The idea of 
treating the yarns to the metal bath was 
to preserve their usefulness and to make 
them more effective in appearance. The 
metal solution in which the yarns were 
dipped was held a secret, but it consisted 
for the most part of aluminium, borax, wax, 
alum, litharge, and white lead, mixed in 
varying proportions so that a metallic coat- 
ing could be given to the yarns that would 
make them tough and durable, and yet 
pliable and soft. 


Samples of new rugs, carpets, curtains, 
and portiéres made of different materials 
are almost weekly exhibited in the trade, 
and while for the most part these are 
denominated ‘freak carpets,”’ and are 
looked upon merely as articles of curiosity, 
there arg occasionally articles of great 
value which enrich the trade, and mark 
another step in the advancement of home 
interior decoration. 


WHEN SLEEPERS WALK. 


667 HAVE been night watchman in one 
| hotel and another for twenty years,"’ 
said the man at the end of the ta- 
ble. ‘In that time I have seen five thou- 
sand persons, more or less, walk in 
their sleep. Having seen so many somnam- 
bulists, you would naturally suppose that I 
had got used to the apparitions by this time 
and would be no more affected by them 
than by the ordinary pedestrians one meets 
in the street in broad daylight. But they 
do affect me in a different way. 

“Somehow, a sleep walker always im- 
presses me as being half supernatural, and 
at sight of one I involuntarily call to mind 
those lines of Shakespeare where he talks 
about the sheeted dead that squeak and 
gibber in the Roman streets. Fortunately, 
the crop of gooseflesh that breaks out all 
over me on each occasion is but a momen- 
tary affliction, and only in a few instances 
have I failed to do my duty by the dreamer 
and the hotel management. 


“Just at present there is a regular epi- 
demic of sleep walking. I have encoun- 
tered more restless souls prowling about 
the hotel corridors in the past six months 
than in any other half year of my experi- 
ence. The house where I am now employed 
is a kind of family hotel, and the guests 
are about half New Yorkers and half trans- 
fents. But it makes no difference where 
they come from, they all have the sleep- 
walking habit. There seems to be some- 
thing in present metropolitan conditions 
conducive to somnambulism. The whole 
town is in such a ferment from one cause 
and another that the fever of unrest gets 
into the blood, and even in sleep the victims 
of diurnal noise and bustle know no peace, 
but wander around like lost spirits. 


‘Even children have caught the disease, 
and it is no uncommon thing to see a 
youngster of ten or twelve steal out of his 
room and promenade unconsciously up and 
down the halls. Of course, a good many of 
these nocturnal peripatetics are dyed-in- 
the-woel somnambulists. The unusual con- 
fusion that has produced in naturally tran- 
quill minds a chaos that reveals itself in un- 
easy slumber is Innocent of upsetting their 
equilibrium. The chronic sleep walkers are 
aware of their infirmity, and many a time 
I have had them come to me with a re- 
quest to keep a special watch on their door 
during the night, so as to prevent their 
getting out and raising a disturbance, 

“I well remember an experience I had 
with one of those considerate fellows a 
couple of years ago. I was working at that 
time in an up-town. hotel that boasted a 
very exclusive patronage. One evening 
an unusually good-looking, nice-mannered 
young man blew in from somewhere down 
in Virginia, and was assigned to a room on, 
the third floor. About 11 o’clock he looked 
me up and unburdened his mind of his dis- 
tressing secret. . 

“* Truth to tell,” he said, ‘I am what you 
might call a professional somnambulist. I 
break out of my room every now and then 
while dead asleep and raise an awful_row. 
Once I got into another fellow's apartment, . 
somehow, and made away with his watch 
and a pocketbook full of money, Fortu- 
nately I awoke early the next morning be- 
fore anybody else was astir and found out 


what I had done. The man's name was in 


if I succeeded in convincing people that I 
was not an intentional criminal, but an un- 
fortunate sleep walker. I will tip you well 
if you will keep your eye fastened pretty 
closely on my door.’ 

“The young man’s anxiety was so honest 
and unaffected that my heart overflowed 
with sympathy. ‘I appreciate your mis- 
fortune,’ I said, ‘and am willing to help 
you guard against trouble. But in order 
to preclude all danger of trespassing, don't 
you think it would be a good plan for me 
to lock your door on the outside and keep 
the key till morning?’ 


“The young man turned pale. ‘ Oh,’ said 
he, ‘I couldn't consent to that, not for a 
minute. I tried that plan once in a Chicago 
hotel. The house caught fire in the middle 
of the night, and in the excitement the 
watchman forgot all about my being his 
prisoner and I nearly died from suffocation 
before the firemen came to my rescue. No, 
thank you. I'd rather steal something 
every day in the week and suffer the con- 
sequent loss of reputation and social stand- 
ing than be burned to a cinder in my ef- 
forts to reform. I'll keep my own key, if 
you please, and you can see to it that I 
don't abuse my privileges.’ 


“ So we let it go at that. The young man 
slipped a generous tip into my hand, and I, 
in accordance with my part of the bargain, 
s0 managed my inspection of the halls that 
I seldom lost sight of the somnambulist's 
door, and then only for a few minutes at a 
time. About 2 o'clock he came out into the 
hall. He was fully dressed for the street, 
with the exception of hat and gloves. He 
came straight toward me and fairly brushed 
me with his hand as he passed by. I was 
on the point of awakening him then, but 
something in his staring, unseeing eyes fas- 
cinated me, and, instead of stopping him, 
as I had promised to do in case my inter- 
ference was required, I arose and followed 
him down the corridor. He turned into a 
narrow passage that ran at right angles to 
the main hall and crossed over to the new 
part of the building. Presently he stopped 
and tried the door of Room 317. That 
apartment was occupied by a fussy old man 
who was sure to go all to pieces under the 
least excitement. With all his nervousness, 
he was exceedingly forgetful, and wniess 
closely watched he was more than likely to 
go to bed with his door unlocked. On that 
particular night all thought of key and bolt 
had slipped his mina, and when the sleep- 
walker turned the knob the door opened 
without resistance. - 

“The young man stepped into the room 
and I went close at his heels. He did not 
stop an instant, but walked deliberately 
across the floor to the dressing case and 
teok therefrom a long black leather pocket- 
book and a watch which lay near by. I 
watched him stupidly, as if I, too, were in 
a trance. I was in a terrible quandary. I 
knew if I awoke the man then he would 
make an outery and thus arouse the old 
gentleman, in which case there would be a 
mighty disagreeable and even disgraceful 
scene. Having let him take the lead thus 
far, I decided to give him full headway a 
little while longer, and in order to avoid 
confusion allow him to return t6 his own 
room before disturbing him. No sooner. had 
he secured the pocketbook and watch than 
he left the room and closed the door softly 


own room. I heard the key turn in the 
lock, and without pausing to consider fur- 
ther I knocked on the door. He did not 
open it and I knocked again. Still there 
was no answer, and soon I began to be 
alarmed. I was determined to awaken him 
then and restore the plunder before the 
guest in 317 discovered his loss. It took 
me several minutes to effect an entrance 
to the somnambulist’s room, and then I was 
forced to get in through a door opening 
into a rear hall. I found the place desert- 
ed. Up to that point I had been unpardon- 
ably dense, but when I did finally begin to 
understand, the whole scheme struck me 
like a flash of lightning. The man had 
very coolly passed through his room and 
out of the back door while I was hammer- 
ing on the front one, and by sprinting 
through side corridors had made his way 
out of the hotel and was by that time prob- 
ably a couple of blocks away. 

“I had another memorable encounter with 
a sleepwalker several years ago while I 
was taking a vacation from the hotel busi- 
ness. One night I was traveling west from 
Minneapolis. My first stop on that trip was 
at a little one-horse village set down by the 
edge of the railroad, with an expanse of 
lonesome prairie land stretching away 200 
miles on either side. The schedule time for 
making that station was 11 o’clock. As we 
neared the place I began to collect my bun- 
dles, and when the brakeman called out the 
name of the station I was already on my 
way to the door. 

“ As I walked down the aisle I saw a wo- 
man in the front of the car put on her 
wraps and gather up her umbrella and grip 
and step out just behind me. There was 
no platform there to speak of, and when I 
had alighted in the rough, muddy gutter 


“that ran alongside the tracks I turned to 


offer assistance to the woman. She was 
right after me, and before I could stretch 
out my hand she had given a little jump 
and landed in the gully. There were no 
outward-bound passengers, and in a few 
seconds the train had gone on. Then I 
looked at the woman again. She was star- 
ing straight toward the light in the station 
window, but she stood stock still in the cold 
and the wet and made no effort to gain 
shelter. I caught hold of her arm and 
‘Pardon me,’ I said, “come this way.’ 

“The touch awoke her, and when the 
soul came into her eyes and she saw the 
true situation she let out a shriek of abso- 
lute despair Her predicament was really 
most distressing. She was traveling on a 
limited charity ticket to some point in 
Western Montana. She was without money, 
the railroad ticket and her meagre baggage 
constituting her sole earthly possessions. 
Her husband had been fatally injured at 
that wayside station a year before, and so 
heavily had her affliction rested on her 
mind that she unconsciously responded to 
the name of the place, even in sleep. We 
took care of her at the little station that 
night, and the next day we made up enough 
money to send her on to the Montana town, 
where she had friends.” 


Eccentricities of Electricity. 


N THREE instances lately the uncertain- 

| ty of the action of electricity upon hu- 

man beings and animals was shown. 

At Buffalo 3,000 volts were sent through 

an elephant without so much as making 
him wink an eye. 

A few days ago at one of the street car 
powerhouses an electrician placed his hand 
where he had no business to, and it is esti- 
mated that 1,800 volts passed through his, 
body, partly stunning him. He recovered 
in a few minutes and, except for a slight 
sickness and numbness for a day or two, 
was none the worse for his adventure. 

The last case happened a few days ago, 
and, though it ended in death, there were 
some amusing features about it. A farmer 
who lives near Jersey City has been study- 
ing electricity lately, and among his appa- 
ratus is an ordinary physician's battery, 
the whole force of which could not ordina- 
rily hurt a child. 

This farmer has—or, rather, had—a mus- 
tang which was a great pet of the family. 
This horse was hitched to a post in front 
of the house waiting for his master. He 
broke his bridle and went to a small, shal- 
low pool made by the overflow of a spring. 
There he laid down, and all the coaxing 
and beating that was tried failed to make 
him budge. 

His owner finally determined to try what 
effect an electric shock would have.on him, 
so he brought out his little battery, and 
placing a sponge behind one ear, he held 
another. sponge to the spine just over the: 
kidneys and turned on the full force of the 
battery, which is said to be 104 volts. 

The Mustang gave a slight, convulsive 
movement and tried to rise. Then he sank 
back dead. The farmer thought the bat- 
tery had developed In some way a greater 
voltage until he tried the same power on a 
hen, which came through it with nothing 
worse than a bad scare. 


Wood in News Paper. 

It requires as much wood as is grown 
upon an acre of ground to furnish the raw 
material for sufficient paper to print a 
Sunday edition of the ordinary New York 


“newspaper. 


So says a Maine lumberman, after a care- 
ful and painstaking calculation. 

This at a first glance seems incredible, 
It must, “however, be remembered that, to 
begin with, the bark of the trees only is 
used, and also that this small proportion is 
further reduced by the immense amount of 
waste which the various processes of pa- 

involve, 





rt seamed 


¢ OME of the queer thi k baeen 
_ at fires were. being. eee by the 
veteran, 
j “Tt ig because I used to run with one of 
the old-time fire-engine | companies, I sup- 
pose,’ says he, “that I take an unusual 
interest in fires and the peculiarities of the 
people caught in them. I am getting too 
far along in years now ‘to be Of much as- 
sistance when outside help is needed, but 
I never lose my interest, and if there is a 
fire when I am anywhere. in the vicinity 
you are pretty sure to see me as near as 
possible to the fire line. 

“ Some very queer things have come un- 
der my observation at fires. People ap- 
parently the coolest headed lose every par- 
ticle of sense when there is a fire. The 
natural tendency of many people at such a 
time seems to be to destroy everything 
within reach. 


“There was a very amusing case of this 
kind up in New Hampshire, where a house 
caught fire and a neighbor rushed in to 
assist the occupants. It was not in a large 
city with plenty of firemen in charge and 
he was able to do much damage before he 
could be stopped. He had grabbed for a 
Weapon when he started out on his errand 
of deliverance, a hatchet, with some dim 
idea possibly that the people in the house 
would be caged in and must be cut out. 
There was no trouble of this kind on this 
occasion. The fire was slight, members of 
the family walked out by themselves, and 
the chief damage done the building was by 
the man with the hatchet. 


“ Never did a man go so furiously to work 
or accomplish such an amount of mischief 
in such an incredibly short space of time. 
Carrie Nation and her hatchet are not to 
be compared with this brave fireworker. 
He entered the front door of the house, 
and his work was performed in the test 
rooms. 

“He slashed the woodwork right and 
left, hacked at doors, and attacked the mar- 
ble mantelpieces with such vigor that not 
one of them was In a condition to be used 
again. The women of the family burst irto 
tears when, the fire having been extin- 
guished, they returned to the house and 
saw the havoc that had been caused by 
their neighbor. 


“It is doubtful if he has ever attended 
another fire. He had to make good the 
damage he had done, for the ptople whose 
house he had wrecked were not in a con- 
dition to make the needed repairs. 

“It was a woman who was the most dig- 
nified person I ever saw at a fire. She was 
a dear old Beacon Street matron of Boston, 
and so decorous that it must have calmed 
any one who saw her, though she was one 
of the most excited people I ever saw, and 
was seriously ill after the fire from the 
shock. 

“She was an old friend of my family, and 
we lived within a stone's throw of each 
other at the time. The fire was not a se- 
rious ong, and was confined to the rear of 
the house. As ‘soon as I heard of it I hur- 
ried over to see if I could be of assistance. 
I went to the front door, rang the bell, 
which’ was answered immediately by a 
maid who was assisting my dear old friend 
out of the house. 

“The latter was dressed with the great 
care always noticeable in her attire, al- 
though it was early morning, and as she 
was “growing feeble she seldom left the 
house, and never before luncheon. 

** You will pardon me,’ she said, in a 
tone of deep regret, ‘but I am unable to 
ask you to come in this morning, for our 
house is on fire, I believe.’ 

“If there had been imminent danger at 
that moment I believe I should still have 
done as I did, step back quietly as I raised 
my hat, to. say that my wife presented her 
compliments, and would be pleased if Mrs, 
Beaconstreet would visit her while the fire 
was in progress. 

“Poor, dear old lady, she held up for a 
few hours until the fire was out, and then 
she collapsed and was seriously ill. 

“A clergyman whom I saw at another 
fire was equally dignified, but dressed so 
peculiarly that his appearance was ludi- 
crocus, 


“He was in great danger while he stood 
at an open window, parleying with the 
firemen who were trying to get him down 
a ladder. Before he would move, the fire- 
men were obliged to take from him a 
bundle he had in his arms, something 
which looked like a baby wrapped in a 
great coat, and which they threw down 
with disgust when they discovered that it 
was only a cat. 

“They made haste then to help the old 
man out, » difficult task, for in his arms 
he carried a bundle of books carefully 
wrapped, and without which he absolutely 
refused to move. Finally he was taken to 
a piace of safety, one of the most comical 
figures I ever saw. 

“He was a tall, emaciated man, but in 
preparing for his escape he had put on, 
one piece over the other, as much of his 
wardrobe as he could draw on, and over 
all, evidently a last thought, was a gor- 
geous smoking jacket, the gift of some 
fair parishioner. This would not have been 
so bad, even with the sudden increase of 
girth, if he had not placed on his head a 
tall silk hat which he had pulled well down 
to keep it on, and which had suffered sev- 
eral knocks in his hurried exit from the 
window. 

“You would not think that trave Ing men 
would lose their wits in a time of acci- 
dent, but they are no exception to the 


» | eeneraty of people 1 sam 8 


them travel through ‘ates fa 
mile, wearing Ch eg thin, striped 
porotivan wg on a cold, wintry night, when 
they might have been dressed partially if 
they had had their wits about them. The 
two men were traveling together, there was 
an accident on the train, which took fire, 
and the people—none of whom, fortunately, 
was hurt—hurried out of the wreck with all 
possible speed. 

‘“*My two travelers had valuable papers 
in their bags, and these they made haste to 
save, but once finding them their only 
thought was of personal safety. They hur- 
ried off to the nearest farmhouse without 
so much as coat or shoes, which they might 
easily have taken if fear had not driven 
away every other thought. 

“Those bright, broad-striped pajamas 
nearly got-them into trouble before they 
were able to exchange them for more suit- 
able garments, Most of the passengers 
took refuge In the farmhouse, and I was 
with the party. 

“TI noticed, as we entered the house, the 
two traveling men in their bright suits, and 
the rest of us in a more or less undressed 
condition. The daughter of the house, a 
rosy-cheeked young woman in her early 
twenties, upon seeing those gay figures, 
gave a shrill shriek. I supposed at the time 
that it was merely maidenly modesty at the 
sight of gentlemen in such unconventional 
attire. 


“But the farmer and his wife also eyed 
the two askance, and seemed to be chary 
of the hospitality of which they were both 
in such great need. I took it all for mere 
prudishness, and was not a little disgusted. 
But the farmer drew me aside some time 
later and said: 

“*Mister, there don't seem to be no 
keeper for them two men, and I want to 
tell you that I ain't a-goin’ to keep ’em in 
this house to-night. They can be locked up 
in the woodshed—I wouldn't turn a dog out 
in the snow—but my wife she wouldn't 
sleep a wink if she thought they was havin’ 
free run of the house. They look harmless, 
but they may be murderers for all we 
know.’ 


‘It took me a minute to grasp the situa- 
my 
The farmer had taken those 


tion, and then I could hardly keep 
face straight. 


“ One ot the ‘most tender-hearted weed I 
ever knew nearly kftled a. valuable dog in 
her excitement at a fire.-That was. humors 


‘ous, but it had {ts tragic elements, and 


why the dog did not kill the woman before 


she had a chance to attempt his life I don't 


know. It speaks well for dog nature, 


“She was wild over these animals, and 
the two were valuable—a bulldog and a 
bull terrier, both pedigree dogs. At the 
time of the fire her first thought was, of 
her two pets. They were in the habit of 
running the house without collars, these be- 
ing used with chains when the dogs were 
exercised. To save her pets she concluded 
that it would be best to put the collars, to 
which the chains were always fastened, on 
the dogs, and not risk their being lost or 
running away in the confusion. 

“Greatly excited, she hurried for the 
collars and chains, and called the dogs, 
Billy and Bull. Billy’s collar she put on 
first, fastening it securely, and then Bull's, 
but with great difficulty, for the animal 
struggled furiously. It was only by super- 
human strength that she finally succeeded 
in pushing the strap through the last time, 
and then taking the two chains in her 
hands, she ran from the house, dragging 
the dogs behind her. 

“It was literally dragging, she found, 
when she reached a place of safety, for 
poor Bull’ could not walk and little Billy 
was not there at all. In her hurry, the 
woman had put the big collar of Bull on 
little Billy and the smaller collar of Billy 
on Bull, who was nearly suffocated. Billy 
had immediately slipped his head from the 
large collar and taken himself off to a 
place of safety. 


“Take it all in all, I am not sure but 
there are more humorous. incidents at fires 
than anything else. At one big fire I saw 
a man making superhuman efforts to get a 
heavy barrel of dried beans out of the rear 
of a house. Finding he could not do that, 
he at last gave it up, emptied the beans 
upon the floor, and threw the barrel out of 
the window to a place of safety. 


“In a tenement house fire I saw them 
lower a feather bed out of a window and 
then lower the stove upon it. That is not 
as ridiculous as it seems, for a stove is a 
precious possession to a poor family and 
iron breaks easily. I think it was done in 
this case, however, from excitement and 
not good sense.’’ 


ABOUT ACCIDENTS. 


e617 F it were possible to get a record of 

the total number of accidents that 

befall the people of New York every 
month the figures would be startling,”’ said 
the man who had taken refuge behind a 
pile of ponderous books. ‘“‘ Even the incom- 
plete returns make a striking aggregate. 

“Take the month of September, for in- 
stance. Not counting in the Nineteenth and 
Twenty-second Precincts, whose reports 
have not yet been turned into the Central 
Office, there were in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn 2,238 persons who suf- 
fered some injury either through careless- 
ness or a dispensation of Providence. When 
the remaining two districts are heard from 
the list will be swelled appreciably, for 
those are strenuous neighborhoods and are 
fully capable of raising the total to the 
2,500 mark. 


“These figures may seem unreasonably 
high to any one not acquainted with the 
pecullarities of accidents, but in reality 
September was a normal month. June, 
July, and August each made a worse show- 
ing, and January and February, with their 
icy pavements and consequent numerous 
falls, will also be likely to lay that modest 
record in the shade. Then, too, these re- 
ports include only the more serious street 
accidents whieh come to the notice of the 
police. 


* Naturally, the great majority of casual- 
ties are of a minor character, and are not 
reported at Headquarters, If all the bumps 
and bruises that disfigure New Yorkers 
daily and are cured by home treatment 
were turned in for registration we would 
have to put up a special building to house 
the books. 


“A large percentage of all accidents re- 
sults from falls. Out of 5,223 police cases 
recorded here for two months last Spring, 
3,086 were due to uncertain footing. This 
insecurity itself can, in turn, be traced to 
various sources. The condition of the pave- 
ments comes in for primary consideration, 
with intoxication bringing up a close sec- 
ond. Dizziness arising from constitutional 
ailments, epilepsy, and divers minor causes 
also contribute to this class of casualties 
Accidents resulting from street brawls are 
frequent in certain parts of the city. This 
is especially true in the neighborhood of the 
Essex Market Station, where the popula- 
tion is dense, and in that of the Thirtieth 
Street Station, where it is pugnacious. 


“Street car accidents are, of course, a 
big item, and, although they might proper- 
ly be classed under the head of falls, they 
are considered important enough to be set 
aside in a category of their own. Then 
there are innumerable misfortunes that are 
apt to befall workmen in the pursuit of 
their daily occupation. Of this kind of ac- 
eldents those suffered by electricians are 
most numerous, with sawyers, car couplers, 
freight brakemen, and civil engineers fol- 
lowing in regular order. 


“A student in the history of accidents Is 
able to arrange a good many interesting de- 


dnetions from his examination of police and 
insurance reports. Reckoning from a local 
standpdint, different districts of New York 
have, as has-been indicated, their own pe- 
culiar kind of accidents. What is true of 
this city is true of the country as a whole, 
the casualties of each section being, in a 
measure, determined by the local indus- 
tries. Geographically considered, the haz- 
ards to which life and limb are subjected 
are much greater in the West and South 
than in the East and North. Arithmetical 
calculation, too, reveals strange facts. 
“For instance, it has been -demonstrated 
that a person is two and one-half times as 
likely to be fatally injured in the stress ot 
New York life as to lose the sight of both 
eyes or be crippled in either limb. The 
chances of losing one eye or one foot are 
even, but when it comes to comparing the 
visual organ with the hand, the eye has 
the better of the bargain by one-third, Of 
the hands, the dexter member is greatly 
favored, since its chance of being maimed 
is only one-eighteenth that of its partner. 


“This apportionment of value does not hold 
good, however, in the relative safety of the 
pedal extremities, for the disasters likely to 
overtake the left foot are to those of the 
right as five to one. In the field of accidents 
ears and noses are comparatively immune 
from danger, their chances of destruction 
in wrecks and collisions being only one in 
a hundred, 

“Some of the queerest accidents on rec- 
ord are those happening to people whose 
calling is hazardous, but who finally go to 
their doom by an entirely novel route. 


“‘T have in mind now the case of a young 
German who used to clean windows in an 
office building down in Park Row. ' Al- 
though he had embraced this business from 
choice, he had always felt timid lest some 
day it would bring him to his death. But, 
notwithstanding his doubts, he continued to 
serub and clean. for several years ‘without 
suffering any harm other than that caused 
by his constant fears. But at last his end 
came, although not in the way he had ex- 
pected. One day while engaged in his 
usual scouring he encountered a current of 
electricity, which passed from his hand 
through his body, penetrating the soles of 
his shoes, which rested on a metal surface, 
and thus completing the circuit, resulted 
in instant death. This, together with many 
other incidents that could be cited go to 
prove what tricky pranks of fate all acci- 
dents are, and that, although we are able to 
calculate to a nicety about how many peo- 
ple are going to be run over and knocked 
down and fall off high buildings in the 
course of the year, no man can predict the 
calling of those for whom other destiny 
reserved.” 


ts 


Heroic. 

Miss Dramatic—I would ‘so like to marry 
a real hero! 

Mr. Cynics You seem to understand the 

qualities necessary to the person who would 


become your husband, 


next day. 


an 
“ there Coles a tide,” &c., and he told-a 
story. 

“I was stopping at the old Brunswick 
Hotel,” he said, ‘‘ when a reporter sent up 
his card, I had known him for some years 
and liked him. He asked me some very dif- 
ficult questions, which I-could not answer 
for publication. I saw in a moment: that 
he knew as much about the situation as I_ 
did, and my information was Official. He 
saw that. 1b knew he was right. His paper © 
would not and very properly did not print 
anonymous interviews, and what he 
thought about the situation was not re- 
garded by the managing editor as suffi- 
elently warranted to announce as a fact, 
The paper did not deal in guesses. Nothing 
was printed. 

“I saw the young man some months 
later, and he told me confidentially how he 
missed winning so large a stake that, with 
the additional information he had, he ought 
to have been one of those ‘ get-rich-quick ’ 
fellows, who really do get rich. His work 
kept him up very late. On going home he 
not only fixed his alarm clock to wake him 
early, but he pinned a great sheet of paper 
on his door with the time he must be called 
marked on it. * 

“He had been overworked and was ut- 
terly tired out. The alarm clock undoubt- 
edy sounded its warning, which he did not 
hear, and the landlady was not at home. 
She had been taken ill at the house of a 
friend and had staid there overnight. 

“When he awoke it was to find that he 
had short time to get a hurried breakfast 
and then rush for the office. The Stock 
Exchange had just closed. There had been 
a fluctuation of seven points in the stock. 
He had known exactly what would happen, 
and was not a cent better off for that im- 
portant knowledge. He took it all so cheer- 
fully that I am afraid he will never make a 
financier. 

‘““The same man evolved out of his brain 
a great railway combination. He looked at 
it as a news story and not as a matter of 
great profit to himself. He went to see the 
late Calvin 8S. Brice in his offices at 80 
Broadway. The Senator was in a hurry 
and said he could give him just two min- 
utes. The man wet his finger and drew 
on a dust-covered mahogany table, with a 
rapid. sweep, a map of the United States. 
Then he made with lightning-like rapidity 
dots here and there indicating railroads, 
and he turned to the Senator, who stood 
with eyes wide open in astonishment. 

*** Absolutely correct,’ said Senator Brice, 
That fellow hurried to the afternoon news- 
paper where he was then employed. It was 
too late to get it in the paper in time to 
affect the market, but he wrote it for the 
evening edition. If he had gone with that 
shrewdly schemed knowledge, taken the 
few thousand dollars he had saved, opened 
an account and given the broker the tip, 
the two, Mr. Brice not knowing their in- 
formation, could have won a fortune the 
He is a good reporter, but he is 
not likely to be a rich man.” 


UROPBAN dispatches last week told, 
drowning boatman at Cascaes. The thing 


Two Royal Life Savers. 
E as a fine example of royal and femi- 
nine prowess, how Queen Amelie of 
Portugal had risked her life to save a 
wag no doubt a novelty in its way to most 
newspaper readers, but to the boatmen of 
was only repetition of local 


Cascaes It a 
history. 

Cascaes is the Court watering place of 
Portugal, a few miles down the Tagus from 
Lisbon, and the boatmen there preserve 
traditions of many Summer sojourns of 
Kings and Queens, of Princes and Court 
functionaries. Among these traditions is 
one that is now not yet a quarter of a cent- 
ury old, and it tells how Maria Pia, now 
Queen Dowager of Portugal, but then 
Queen Consort of Dom Luis and immediate 
predecessor of Queen Amelie, saved a life 
in much the same way, promptly jumping 
into the water and swimming to land with 
the victim snatched from the jaws of death. 

For this act of courage and devotion 
Maria Pia was awarded the life-saving 
medal, which she no doubt still proudly 
cherishes. It was just the decoration which 
that gallant daughter of Victor Mmmanuel 
would value above all the Court orders of 
Europe. 

Not only is Maria Pia a true scion of the 
fearless House of Savoy, but she was—in 
those days at least—an enthusiastic devotee 
of nautical sports. Her life-saving exploit 
at Caseaes about coincided with the organ- 
ization of the Queen's Ladies’ Rowing Club, 
which launched its outrigger on the Tagus 
with Maria Pia herself pulling stroke. Gos- 
sip said that the collapse of this rowing 
club had something to do with an accident 
in which the stroke of the eight, shipping 
her oar in a hurry, got her royal finger 
badly pinched in her royal rowlock. 


+= Minute-Phone.” 

“ The man at.the Chicago end of my spe- 
cial. wire,” said the telegraph operator, 
‘broke in: om me with ‘ Minute, phone’ 
that! is, ‘-Wait:a minute, I'm called to the 
phone:’ Another man took his key in a 
few minutes who told me the telephone 
call was a message that his was 
burning down. 

“Next day he wired me: ‘ All I own ts 
on me. Wife and two babies just got out 
alive.’ Oh, have some stirring 


times even on the wire! 


house 


yes; we 
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GREAT DIAMONDS OF ALL COUNTRIES 
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TAMONDS are trumps just now, the 
D purchase of the famous bluestone, 
known as the Hope, for American ac- 
count, and the prospective appearance of 
the Koh-i-noor for the first time at the 
coronation of a British monarch, are ab- 
sorbing feminine interest to such an extent 
that even Horse Show gowns and sealskin 
sacques have been largely relegated. to 
“away back” and told to “ sit down” in 
the pulsating brain chambers. 

Of the really few historical diamonds in 
existence the Koh-i-noor has the most ro- 
mantic associations. It is, however, by no 
means either the largest or the purest. It 
was presented to Qyeen Victoria in 1850 
by the British East India Company, being 
part of the loot taken from the treasure 
house of Dhulup Singh, the Maharajah of 
Lahore, at the time of the conquest of the 
Punjab. It was put on show at the World's 
Fair in London in 1831, and it was unques- 
tionably the popular “ hit’ of that, the 
first international exhibition of wealth and 
progress, 

Among the historical cut diamonds the 
Koh-i-noor ranks fifth in size. The largest 
is the Orloff, set in the sceptre of the Rus- 
sian Czar. The second is the Florentine 
Brilliant, belongirg to the Austrian imperial 
regalia. The third is the Pitt, or Regent, 
which is with the French Crown jewels in 
the Louvre at Paris. The fourth is the Star 
of the South, which is In possession of one 
of the Indian Princes still able to indulge 
in the purchase of such luxuries, and curi- 
ously enough it is the only one of the five 
that was found out of Asia and in modern 
times. 

There are two noted uncut diamonds, 
each much larger than the Orloff,. but 
there is doubt about their genuineness. ‘The 
biggest of the two is known as the Bra- 
ganza, and is the property of the Portu- 
guese Government, which will not allow an 
expert examination to be made of it. It 
was found in Brazil 160 years ago, and is 
of about the size of a hen’s egg. If it is a 
pure stone dealers figure its value to be 
fully $5,000,000. The other is the Matan, 
and belongs to the Rajah of the Hindu 
State of that name. It is less than a quar- 
ter the size of the Braganza. Its owner 
has also refused to permit it to be ex- 
amined. 


Other large diamonds have been brought 
to public notice and put on the market 
since the opening of the South African 
mines, but tMey do not figure in the liter- 
ature of precious stones as yet, excepting 
perhaps the Pam, which is of the greatest 
brilliancy, although in size it is far ex- 
ceeded by others found on the Dark Conti- 
nent. It was sent to Queen Victoria at her 
request, she thinking of buying it at the 
time, but while she was considering ‘the 
matter her grandson, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, died, and this put the acquisition of 
more jewels out of her mind. In the rough 
it weighed, 112 carats, but cutting has re- 
duced it to 55 carats. 


Presumably the largest of all the South 
African diamonds yet found is the one 
known as the Excelsior, taken out of the 
Jagersfontein mine in June, 1894. It ranks 
next in size to the Braganza—which is sup- 
posed to be only a pure white topaz— 
weighing 969 carats in the rough, or con- 
siderably over one-half the weight of the 
latter, which is 1,680 carats. 


This term carat, by the way, when used 
fn connection with diamonds does not mean 
the same thing that it does when we speak 
of gold. In the case of gold it means the 
quantity of the pure metal and indicates 
the quantity of alloy. Pure gold is 24- 
carat, gold coins are about 22-carat, that 
is, 22 parts gold and 2 parts alloy. In the 
case of diamonds the carat expreses act- 
ual weight. A i-carat stone weighs four 
Troy grains nearly, 151% diamond carats 
being equal to one ounce Troy, Then in cal- 
culating the value of diamonds it is to be 
remembered that the larger the stone the 
higher the price pet carat. If a stone of 
1 carat ts worth $100, then a stone of 2 
carats is worth $150 and one of 10 carats 
$10,000, or ten times the sum per carat that 
the 1 carat stone is worth. For this reason 
the value of very large stones is a difficult 
matter to estimate. 


The largest of the historic cut diamonds 
-the Orloff—weighs 193 carats; the second 
—the Florentine Brilliant—1394%; the third— 
the Pitt--136%; the fourth—the Star of the 
South—1244%, and the fifth—the Kohi-i-noor 
-—106. There.are no others outside of the 
South African finds weighing 100 carats or 
over. The Shah, which comes next, weighs 
86 carats; the Pigott follows with 824; the 
Nassack is 78%. The much-talked-of Sancy 
weighs only 54 carats, and the Hope, which 
is coming over here from England, is even 
smaller than that, its weight being but 444 
carats, 


The history of the Hope diamond is some- 
what obscure, It is supposed to“be a part 
of the Great Table diamond: which was 
brought from India by the traveler Taver+ 
nier, by whose name it is sometimes: called, 
This stone was said. to have weighed! 242%) 
carats, and was the first blue: diamond 
seen in Europe. It was sold to Louis XIV. 
in 1668, when it was described as of a 
“ beautiful violet " color, but flat and badly 
cut. It was subsequently recut, and w: 

le Grand died it weighed ; 
Meuble during 
from there it 


The Hope stone, which probably is a part 
of it, turned up about seventy years ago, 
and was purchased by Henry Thomas 
Hope, the Lendon banker, who paid $65,000 
for it. The other part of the blue Table, 
or Tavernier, diamond is supposed, to be 
the Brunswick, the next largest blue stone 
known to be in existence. This latter 
weighs only 10% carats, so that 12% carats 
of the 67% that were deposited in the 
Garde Meuble are still missing. Most like- 
ly some of the smaller blue stones In dif- 
ferent collections came from it. 

The Koh-i-noor weighed, when presented 
to Queen Victoria, 186 carats, but it was 
badly cut, and on the advice of Prince 
Albert a lapidary was called from Am- 
sterdam to put it into better shape. The 
work took thirty-eight days and cost $40,- 
000. Of course, the eighty carats that were 
taken off were not wasted, but they were 
not in one piece, and their value therefore 
bears no comparison with that of the stone 
that’ now lies in the Tower of London 
along with the other British Crown jewels. 

The history of the Koh-i-noor is said to 
date back to the year 56 before the Chris- 
tian era. It is supposed to have originally 
been a part of the Great Mogul which was 
sent to a Venetian lapidary during the 
Middle Ages to be recut, and who 
such a botch of the job that the Sultan 
Jihan, to whom it belonged, refused to pay 
the bill. Whether the,Italian retained it 
and cut it up into smaller and more szl- 
able stones writers on the subject do not 
say, but no further records of the Great 
Mogul appear anywhere. 

The Great Mogul, jJike the Koh-i-noor, 
belonged to the great Arungzebe, Sultan of 
Delhi. It passed from him to his great- 
grandson, Mohammed. When Delhi was 
captured by Nadir Sha, the Persian con- 
queror, it became,part of the spoils of the 
victor, and after passing through various 
other vicissitudes of war it fell into the 
hands of the famous Runjeet Singh, who 
had it set in a bracelet. 

It was Nadir Sha who is understood to 
have given the Koh-i-noor the name it 
bears. As the story goes, he saw it glitter 
in the turban of the vanquished Mogul at 
Delhi, and with grim humor said: “ Let us 
exchange turbans.”” This was done, and 
the stone went to Persia for the time beiig. 


‘Koh-i-noor means ‘“‘ Mountain of Light,” 
and the degenerate successor of Runjeet 
Singh on the throne of Lahore, from whom 
it was taken in 1849, remembered its h's- 
tory when he was brought to Windsor Cas- 
tle to make obeisance to the Queen. He 
wanted to make a good impression on licr, 
probably for the purpose of having his pen- 
sion increased, and asked the officials to 
secure him the privilege of handing the 
great diamond to her personally im token 
of his submission and tq prove that he 
harbored no ill-will or rebellious desigas 
toward the conquerors of his country. His 
Wish was gratified, and perhaps the Eng- 
lish monarch of to-day considers his right 
to its possession as absolute in consequence 

of this performange. 
, The Orloff @iamond in the Czar’s sceptre 
is also of Indian origin, part of the loot 
that Nadir Sha brought to Persia. adi- 
tion says that it once formed the eye of a 
Hindu jdol, and was plucked from its sock- 
et by the Persian,soldiery. Somehow, after 
the death of Nadir Sha, it fell into the 
hand of an English merchant, who sold 
it to an Armenian, who finally disposed of 
it to Count Orloff, who presented it to the 
Empress Catharine of Russia. Presumably 
the amount that he paid for it came back 
to him increased many fold, for he wags cne 
of the petticoated imperial profligate’s fa- 
vorites> 

Of all the large historic diamonds the 
Pitt, or Regent, is considered the purest, 
and is without a rival in the beauty of its 
shape. It is said to have been found in the 
mines of Parteal, in India, in 1702, by a 
slave laborer, who concealed it in a gash 
that he cut in the calf of his leg. He made 
his way to the coast, and there sold it to 
a sea Captain, who in turn disposed of it 
to Gov. Pitt; the grandfather of the Eart 
of Chatham, who was then stationed at 
Fort St. George, for $5,000. Pitt subsequent- 
ly found a purchaser in the Duke of Or- 
leans, Regent of France, who paid $675,000 
for it. At present it is valued at over 
$2,000,000. 

A far lower value is put on the Florentine 
Brilliant, which comes next in size to the 
Pitt among the diamonds with histories. 
This is due to the fact that it is of a yel- 
lowish hue, It is supposed to be an Indian 
stone that made its*’way to Europe, where 
it got into the hands of a Florentine jew- 
eler, who did not appreciate it because of 
its being “ off color,” and sold it for a mere 
“song. It got into the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany’s collection, and thence into that of 
the Austrian Emperor, ; 


The Star of the South is of Brazilia 
origin, having been found by a negro.slawe 
in the Province of Minas Geraes, in 1853. 
It was carried to Paris, and there sold to 
a, dealer. who finally disposed of it to the 
customer who carried it to India, the home 
of diamonds, according to all reports and 
traditions. 


The Sancy diamond's authentic history is 


made | 








which wanted to dispose of it to some mul- | it. 


That was the Major’s first experience. 


timillionaire—presumably to one who would } Well, the idlers arose as one man and 


not inquire too curiously into its genuine- 
ness, 

The original Great Sancy is said to have 
once belonged to Queen Elizabeth. When 
the then Prince of Wales—now King of 
England—was in India some years ago, it 
was reported that the diamond was in the 
possession of the Maharajah of Puttiala, 
who has since died. It has been described 
as of a most peculiar shape and cutting 
and considered very valuable as a curio as 
well as a gem. 

It was expected that with the develop- 
ment of the South African mines there 
would be a glut of diamonds in the mar- 
ket and that there would be a decided fall 
fn prices, but the output has been judi- 
clously regulated, and the stones are worth 
about as much to-day as they were ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago. 


Drew the Line at Pie. 

AJOR HORATIO N. WILKES, a 
Democratic war horse of Lycoming 
County, Penn., was in the corridors 

of the Hoffman House the other night. 
The Major is short, stout, has keen black 
eyes, kinky iron gray hair and beard 
match, He js a practical man, and a wily 
politician. 

Two or three years ago he was running 
for a seat in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
Democrat in a red hot Republican 
district. He ran well, that he came 
within 217 votes of taking the prize, and 
is as proud of his feat as though he 
had actually won. During the canvass che 
Major visited every election precinct, ond 
invaded country stores, where everything 
from hairpins and groceries to tobacco and 
whiskey is sold for cash or on credit. 

One day he stalked into a store in which 
a dozen men were sitting around the stove 
on boxes and barrels. He announced him- 
self and proceeded to make friends. At 
first the crowd was disposed to guy the lit- 
tle Major, but they learned that he 
was not a man to be trifled with. After 
talking politics about five minutes he elec- 
trified the loungers by pulling out a wad 
of greenbacks and saying: “Come en, 
boys, what are you going to have with 
me?" 

No man knows what a crowd of men in a 
country store will take until he has tried 


to 


as a 


20 


soon 


shuffled up to the bar, or rather, counter. 

“ What'll you have, boys?” repeated the 
Major. 

“ Wa—a—l,”’ drawled a tall farmer, “ give 
me a little nose paint. Make it old rye.” 

“That's good enough for me,” said the 
Major. ‘What's yours, my friend?” he 
inquired, turning to a long-haired by- 
stander. 

“Weel, seein’ as I don’t drink anythin’ 
‘cept water and occasionally milk I guess 
I'll take a pint of peanuts." 

The Major stared at the man in amaze- 
ment, but made no remark. 

“Give me some pop beer,’ demanded a 
young carpenter. 

“ Mine’s a paper of fine cut Cavendish,” 
exclaimed a third. 

“And mine's whisky,” blurted a big man 
with his trousers stuffed into his boots. 

So it went, some calling for fluids and 
some for solids until all but three men on 
the outskirts of the throng had given their 
orders, 

"Come, come, gentlemen, call for what 
you want to drink or smoke,” urged the 
Major as he poured two fingers of old rye 
in a goblet. 

“ Well, don’t drink,” said a 
gaunt backwoodsman, ‘so I'll take five 
sticks of candy for the little ’uns at home, 
you know.” 

The Major almost dropped his glass and 
his face wore a look of pain. By a su- 
preme effort he mastered his emotions, 
and, with a glittering smile, turned to the 
next man with, ‘* And yours, Sir?”’ 

“T'll take a cut of custard pie, Captain, 
if it's all the same to you.” 

The Major set down his goblet, mopped 
his forehead, and said, in a voice quivering 
with rage: 

**Gentlemen, I 


General, I 


suppose it’s all right to 
eall for what you want, whisky, tobacco, 
cigars, shoe laces, paper collars, or even 
five sticks of peppermint candy, but I hope 
to be ternally hornswaggled if I don’t draw 
the ling at custard pie.” 

And he paid the bill and left the store, 


Best Reason in the World. 
Clerical-looking Gentleman to Small Boy 
—Whzy is that beil iolling, young man? 
Small Boy—Because somebody’s pulling 
the rope. 





HE interest in Thanksgiving Day and 
its observance is just as intense these 
days among the reservation Indians as 

in college towns where great football 
games are scheduled to occur. Especially 
is this true in the Southwest, where the 
Indians have had an opportunity to become 
thoroughly civilized of late years. The 
white people find no more enjoyment in 
this day of universal good cheer than do 


f these same dusky redskins. 


It is a day of feasting, playing, and gam- 
ing, with a big dance at night. Such sport 
only comes once a year to them nowadays, 
when they have had to forsake the scalp- 
ing knife for the plow. Their wild nature 
reviled at the idea of work, and it has been 
with much difficulty that the Government 
agents have made farmers out of the young 
brayes. A day of rest and amusement is 
considered good for their better nature, and 
the Government authorities are willing that 
Thanksgiving Day shall become a festal 
time for the reservation wards of the Na- 
tion. 

The Kiowas and Comanches, who have 
but recently been placed on allotments, will 
have forsaken many of their wild plans of 
amusement this Thanksgiving, owing to the 
fact that they have been cut off the free 
list of beef issues. They have arranged to 
draw grass money on Thanksgiving, and a 
goodly portion of this will be spent in pur- 
chasing food for a grand feast. At night 
they will take part in a green-corn dance, 
at which prayers will be offered to the 
Great Spirit for the good crops which they 
have had the past season. The spirit of 
thankfulness pervades the Indian celebra- 
tions. 


The Osages hold a big feast at Pawhuska, 
their capital city. All, members of the tribe 
are invited to take part In the festivities. 
At the beginning and end of eaeh meal— 
and there are many—the aged misstonary 
who lives among them ts invited to deliver 
a short prayer thanking the Great Spirit 
for the good things which the agent has 
sent to them. The food is cooked by the 
squaws, and, while it could be prepared in 
a much cleaner and more tasteful manner, 
the cooking is an improvement over that of 
a few years gone. 

The Apaches and Cheyennes are in the 
habit of holding a pény smoke; often the 
Osages indulge in this expensive festival. 
A pony smoke isa friendly meeting of two 
tribes and is especially appropriate for the 
occasion. The tribe giving the smoke is 
supposed to bear all of the expenses. They 
provide the best game and vegetables in 
the market for their guests, and at the end 
of the first day’s meeting they present a 
good pony to the head of each family visit- 
ing them. As*a tribe consists 6f from 300 
to 500 families, the expenses soon mount 
high. The Osages, being the richest reser- 
vation Indians there are to-day, can better 
afford to hold pony smokes, and, combined 
with their feast day, they generally invite 
several hundred guests from the Poncas, 
Tonkawas, and surrounding tribes. Those 
accepting the ponies are supposed to re- 
turn the gift with equally expensive ones 
later on, but few of them ¢an do so. 

‘The Poncas hold every Thanksgiving 
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THANKSGIVING ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


their property and buy cattle of some 
neighboring ranchmen. A beef issue is the 
most typical of the redskin and also the 
most picturesque of Indian Thanksgiving 
celebrations. For years the Government 
has forbidden the issue of beef, after the 
manner of an old-time issue, but on espe- 
cial occasions they are allowed the amuse- 
ment of killing their own meat. It is said 
by the Government officers, who succeeded 
in having the practice stopped, that beef 
issue tends to make the Indian witder and 
more difficult to civilize. 

A hundred cattle are turned leose in a 
large pasture. The young men of the tribe 
are mounted on mustangs and have shining 
field guns. With the good wishes of the 
squaws and medicine men ringing in their 
ears they ride out to kill the cattle. The 
beasts have no chance for life whatever. 
The chase is accompanied by an undue 
amount of wild yelling, while excitement 
grows intense in the camp. The smell of 
fresh blood makes the squaws wild, as it 
were. After all of the cattle have been shot 
down, then the killers give a signal which 
means that all of the tribe are at liberty to 
rush forth and secure their portion. A half 
beef is awarded to each squaw. The beef 
is cleaned and cooked on a fire on the open 
plain, while the medicine men dance their 
approval and the warriors sing in their glee. 
The feast follows with more dancing and 
the whole day is thus spent, ending late at 
night with a final gorge. 

But while this ceremony is going on 
among the Poncas, just north of their res- 
ervation ten miles are the Chilocco Indian 
schools, where an entirely different pro- 
gramme is carried out. The Chilocco schools 
form the largest Government educational 
institute in the Southwest, some 600 young 
Indians attending. All tribes are allowed 
there. Every branch of study, to say noth- 
ing of thé industrial training department, 
fs taught there. Thanksgiving is a day of 
much interest to these students. Those 
who have parents are allowed a visit from 
them on that day. For several days prior 
to Thanksgiving the trails leading to Chi- 
locco School are lined with wagons loaded 
with Indians. They camp on the Chilocce 
Reservation. The students are allowed to 
go into camp with their parents, but can- 
not spend the night with them, for fear of 
evil effects. On Thanksgiving morning the 
students are brought into the chapel, where 
they recite and play musical instruments 


In the afternoon the Chilocco foot- 
ball team contests with a team from somé 
near-by town, while the girls play basket 
ball with their paleface sisters. None of 
the wild sports of the old savages, who are 
seated around the circle as spectators, are 
allowed. The parents see the glad faces of 
their children, neat-appearing boys and 
girls, and they hear strange words, but 
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In tune with the robin’s song. 


© the things one sees a-tramping, 
_ The green, wild things that grow, 
The gleam of the tall red lily, 
The tangle of ferns below; 
The gay, glad life of the tree-tops, 
The shadows that slowly fall, 
The long, still slope of the meadows 
And "s sky over all! 


© the things one hears a-tramping 
The whisper of woodland trees, 

The call of a hidden brooklet, 
The murmur of sleepy bees;> 

The distant roll of the thunder, 

“The drip of the silver rain, 

The startled rush of a squirrel, 
Then robin's note again! 


O the things one feels a-tramping! 
The joy of the country road, 
A-faring in gypsy fashion 
With never a gypsy’s load; 
Delight in the world of beauty, 
A rapture of love and praise, 
‘And a will to make life the truer 
For this glory of common days! 
—EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN in The 
Churchman. 


Longwood, St. Helena. 
From The Cornhill. 

A winding road leads to Longwood and 
the interior generally, the short cut up 
“the ladder” saving a distance of some 
three miles. The central square is prettily 
sheltered with venerable looking banyan 
trees, the yellow hibiscus, scarlet-leaved 
poinsettia, and crimson, orange, and scar- 
let erythrina (E, umbrosa) yielding masses 
of color dazzling in brightness. These 
plants have all been’ introduced owing to 
the scant nature of the existing native 
flora. In olden days the whole island was 
richly wooded—the luxuriant trees liter- 
ally extended to the coast line, overhang- 
ing the cliffs; but most of the valuable 
timber—such as the redwood and native 
ebony—has been destroyed. Herds of goats 
turned loose on the island increased to 
such an enormous extent that all the young 
vegetation was eaten, even to the stripling 
trees. Add to this the fact that in the 
clipper days parties landed from every pass- 
ing ship to cut firewood without restric- 
tion, thus destroying the woodlands in a 
wholesale manner. Both the redwood and 
ebony exist in one inaccessible part of the 
island, and by judicious cultivation much 
might be done to restore the existing defi- 
ciencies. Cinchona and coffee plants will 
thrive on the higher plateaus, and syste- 
matic plantations would prove highly re- 
munerative, { myself saw stray speci- 
mens of the so-called New Zealand flax 
(Phormium tenax) growing in neglected 
wildness on the cliffs. It is the well-known 
plant of liliaceous- order, rather like an 
aloe in appearance,-and called flax, I pre- 
fume, on account of the splendid fibre it 
yields, of a recognized economic value. St, 
Helena has had its palmy days; now it 
suffers from neglect, to be used more as 
a dumping ground for lost Napoleons, 
Zulu chiefs, and the rebellious Boers. On 
this very occasion we interviewed the Zulu 
warrior Diniztilu, whose eyes gleamed with 
an uncomfortably hungry look at his 
guests, as if to take stock from a gastro- 
nomic point of view. The island has cer- 
tain advantages as a place of political ex- 
ile, but that is no reason why a once flour- 
ishing Crown Colony: should be neglected 
from an economic and reproductive stand- 
point. 

Disappearance of American Game. 

From The Review of Reviews. 

Over vast sections of our land game of 
many kinds has been altogether extermi- 
nated or sadly decimated. Yet it is sur- 
prising to note the tenacity with which the 
beasts and birds still linger about the spots 
which were their favorite haunts before 
the white man came to disturb them. When 
John Smith made his map of Virginia in 
1607, he ornamented it with deer on the 
south side of the James River, about where 
the Counties of Surrey and Sussex are now 
situated, and with turkey on the peninsula 
between the James and the York Rivers, to 
show where these were most abundant. 
Three hundred years have passed since 
then, and a great many people have settled 
there, but deer and turkey most abound in 
Virginia still at the places designated by 
John Smith ag their favorite haunts in his 
day. The Great South Bay and Barnegat 
were famous ducking grounds of old. One 
would think that the millions of people now 
collected aboutthem would have frightened 
the wild fowl away. But with half a 
chance, they still assemble there in spite of 
the thousand sail that disturb them and the 
never-ending fusillade of the gunners. 
When Frank Forrester wrete, the Warwick 
Weodlands were the home of the ruffed 
grouse and the woodcock. To-day, not- 
withstanding the Oranges and Montclair 
and Tuxedo, and many other thickly popu- 
lated communities that have sprung up in 
the territory, population has nor altogether 
driven away the ancient occupants, and a 
few still linger, reluctant to abandon their 
charming natural habitat. 


Russia and Locomotives. 
From The World's Work. 

It is widely known that since Ni@ias I., 
on a map of Russia, ruled a straight line 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and or- 
dered the Nicolaievy Railroad built along 
that line, American locomotives have run 
over all the Russian and Siberian railroads 
—on Pennsylvania rails, too, laid on Ore- 
gon ties; it is less well known that there 
are not so many of these locomotives as 
there might have been. Some dozen years 
ago the agent of an American firm made 
a bid in St. Petersburg on over fifty loco- 
motives. This was the brief history of his 
bid: ‘‘ By the Directors, officers, and en- 


teh y be a . : 

it. “ Bedad!”’ and “*Begor! +e are’ 

common, but not “ By jabers!"’ It 
English writers to- 


_j be advisable for 


“was repeated, 

trying .now to. induce 
France ‘to .be joint ntor of a Chinese 
loan, the final blue pencil comment of the 
committee read: ‘Order in France.’ The 
price was not considered.” 


Temple at Abu-Simbal. 
From The Catholic World Magazine. 

Our course along the Upper. Nile led 
through Nubia, giving the sight of many 
ruins—the temple at Abu-Simbal proving 
the most noted object. In fact, there were 
two of these rock-temples, built by -Rame- 
ses IL, the inscriptions in Greek dating 
from 502 B. C., telling that when Psam- 
meticus came to Elephantine the writers 
—giving their names—also went to that 
place by way of Kerkis. But far more 
grand and imposing was the one that met 
us at Abu-Simbal, being cut from the solid 
rock, or, rather, built into its steep face. 
The facade itself is formed by cutting 
away a square space 100 feet, having a 
cornice of seated cynocephali—truly, a 
magnificent. setting for so imposing a 
structure. The entrance is flanked by four 
colossi of Rameses, while over the portal, 
in a niche, stands the Sun-god Ra, tower- 
ing in majesty above the others. One can 
form an idea of their size by saying that 
one big toe-nail of Rameses afforded me a 
very comfortable seat. The figures are 
well preserved, one figure alone being 
minus its head 4nd arms. From the many 
photographs so accessible the benignant 
and lifelike expressions can be readily re- 
called. 

Equally so are the faces looking forth 
from the eight Osiride columns in the en- 
trance hall, on which are sculptured the 
memorable deeds of the great Rameses. In 
rooms leading from this grand vestibule 
are always seen mural sculptures similar. 
to the preceding. A smaller pillared hall 
opens into another, bringing to view what 
seemed a. sanctuary. Here were- seaied 
statues of Amen, Ptah, Borus, with Rame- 
ses the Great, or Sesostris. Various lateral 
chambers and halls are ever and anon 
seen, all with their historic sculptures tell- 
ing in mute language of the long-buried 
past, rousing wonder and admiration as we 
trace the footsteps of that ancient people, 
walking the earth centuries ago. 

The excavation for this magnificent tem- 
ple reaches a depth of 200 feet. Others 
still are much larger; but being built of 
stone, in blocks, excite less wonder than 
if hewn from the solid rock. We.clim 
through deep sand to its summit, and were 
abundantly repaid for the tollsome ascent 
by the magnificent. view up and down the 
river, illuminated by a gorgeous sunset. 


The Mitrailleuse. 
From Good Words. 

Many people will remember the mystery 
which surrounded the famous mitrailleuse, 
and the great expectations the French 
Army formed of it in 1870, only to be dis- 
appointed, It is curious to find a parallel 
in the “Schuwalow” or ‘secret howit- 
zer"’ employed by the Russians in their war 
against Prussia in 1758. Why its usersshould 
have expected any extraordinary results 
from it is quite impossible to imagine. It 
was short, and had a bore of the section of 
a flat oval, with a bell mouth. The powder 
chamber .was smaller and cylindrical, ne- 
cessitating a special rammer with an out- 
side sheath or scoop which held the cart- 
ridge and put it into position and was then 
withdrawn by a strap. It fired various 
kin@s of case and grape shot and a flat 
shell like a flask, whose course could not 
have been otherwise than most erratic. Yet 
so much store was set on these guns by 
their possessors that they were served by a 
special corps, and even the artillery offi- 
cers belonging to the rest of the army were 
not allowed to go near them, much less ex- 
amine them; more effectually to prevent 
which they had caps locked over their muz- 
zles. They proved but a broken reed at the 
battle of Zorndorff, where the Prussians 
captured seventeen of them, and they dis- 
appeared into well-merited oblivion. 


The Coins of Alexander. 


Charles Pryer in The American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society Reports. 

The moneys of this illustrious conqueror 
were struck in such vast quantities, both 
in Europe and Asia, that even to this day 
genuine pieces owing their origin to his 
mints can be procured without trouble 
for a few shillings. The usual obverse, if 
we may be allowed to use the word 
“usual’’ where so many Varieties exist, 
on the tetradrachm of Alexander is the 
supposed portrait-of the sovereign to right, 
in the character of Hercules, the lion skin 
thrown on the back of the head with the 
jaws extended. The reverse is a figure of 
Jupiter, and the inscription, ‘* Alexandron 
of Alexander,"’ in Greek characters. On 
some of his Asiatic coins of the same de- 
vice the inscription is in Phoenician char- 
acters. F 

The highest perfection in execution and 
design from an artistic standpoint was 
reached in Greece about the year 400 B. 
C., but it was somewhat later in Mace- 
donia, and may be said to have been at 
its best from the close of the reign of 
Philip to about forty years after the death 
of his son Alexander, though the decline 
was not marked until the Roman fnvasion 
under Paulus Aemilius, 199 B. C., when the 
return to a ruder type of art was very 
rapid. The Greek coins also declined very 
rapidly after the Roman conquest, and 
never attained any special artistic merit 
again. 


“By Jabers !” 
From The Academy. 

An expression which English writers fre- 
quently put into the mouths of their Irish 
peasants is *‘ By jabers.’’ I have lived the 
greater part of my life in Ireland, both in 
the north and south, but I have never heard 


The Sonority of Latin. 

From The American mocnmeation | en tie 

To us, Catholics, who know here 
‘is a chain of associations-in the language 
of our ritual, and much of their significance 
is lost if. we translate the expressions into 
English. Thus, the. word “patria” in the 
“© Salutaris,” and “* semper collaetemur 
in the ‘‘ Ava Maris Stella ™, so also such ex- 
pressions as ‘Domine Dominus Noster, 
“Quod tam sitio,” ‘“‘Talem ac tantum 
meruit habere Redemptorem,” “ Popule 
meus, quid feci tibi?” ‘‘ Qui dormiunt in 
somno pacis,” ‘Facie ad faciem,” ‘ Cor 
contritum quasi cinis,’’ ‘! Virgo: virginum 
praeciara,” ‘ Rorate coeli desuper.” 

It is our misfortune that during the three 
hundred years in which the English lan- 
guage was making it was in the hands of 
Protestants. It is this which prompts Car- 
dinal Newman to say that English litera- 
ture always will have been Protestant. Our 
best Catholic thought, even that which is 
literary in form, has been developed in 
alien’ speech, and does not readily adapt 
itself to English words under their present 
connotation. And consequently when Cath- 
olic truth is expressed, as it frequently Is, 
in forms which bear the stamp ‘‘ Made in 
France’’ or ‘‘ Made in Italy,” it loses half 
its attractiveness. Ours is then a difficult 
task. There are helps for us if we would 
only use them. The language of the Eliza- 
bethan period, especially of Shakespeare, 
is not un-Catholic, and poetry can never 
entirely dissociate itself from Catholicism, 
while the romantic movement of the pres- 
ent. century, under the leadership of Sir 
Walter Scott, gives a Catholic ring to much 
of our finest literature. But many of our 
writers whose training did not fit them to 
use this inheritance, contented themselves 
with rendering into fairly readable Eng- 
lish the results of Catholic thinking in 
other lands. In their works the charm of 
phrase Is almost entirely lacking; and the 
thoughts rendered in precise forms have 
been so often given out to the people that 
they have lost their power of stimulating, 
and often produce little more emotional ef- 
fect than the truths of the multiplication 
table. 


The German Police. 
From The Independent. 

A stranger in Germany soon makes the 
acquaintance of the police; little as he may 
desire it. A German Socialist once said, 
“Tt takes half of all the Germans to con- 
trol the other half,’ and one who sees 
Germany's immense army, her cloud of offi- 
clals, great and small, and her omniscient 
policemen, is inclined to believe that the 
Socialist was right. “You have been in Ger- 
many a week, more or less, when the po- 
liceman calls. At first you cannot believe 
that he is really after you, and then your 
mind runs back guiltily over your past. 
He takes out his little book—one of a small 
library of little books which he carries in 
his blouse—and inquires your age, your na- 
tionality, and how long you intend to stay. 
You learn subsequently that a record of 
every person in the empire is carefully kept, 
with full details as to his occupation, ma- 
terial wealth, and social standing. If you 
move into a new house, you must notify 
the police; if you move out,"you must notify 
the police; if you hire a servant girl, you 
must purchase a yellow blank and report 
the fact, the girl also making a report. 
When she leaves, you must send in a green 
blank stating why she is dismissed, where 
she is going, and so on. -If you fail in any 
one of these multitudinous requirements of 
the Government—and’' I have mentioned 
only a few of them—there is a fine to pay, 
each fine graduated to the enormity of the 
offense. There are offenses graded as low 
as two cents, 


Marlborough or Morlborough. 
From Notes and Queries. 

Every boy at Marlborough: College, or 
who ever was at Marlborough College, 
calls his school ‘‘ Morlborough.”’ I do not 
think that all Marlburians are necessarily 
what B. calls “ fine people."” Why the pro- 
nunciation should be so I cannot explain. 
The derivation of the name of the town is 
doubtless obscure, but I gather from the 
“History of Marlborough College"’ that 
Prof. Earle suggests as the origin of 
““Marl”’ the two words maér-leah: Maér, 
being interpreted, means a boundary, and 
léah or Ka is a meadow or cattle run. 
Marl therefore stands for “the cattle-run 
on the boundary.” The “borough” is 
beorh or beorg, a hul or barrow, and this 
refers to the curious “ mound” which -is 
now part of the master’s garden at Marl- 
borough College. 


How Killers Use Revolvers. 
From Munscey’s. 

T was present at a trial where a man 
with a split-second watch timed a very 
ordinary denizen of the border, who drew 
his six-shooter and emptied it in a second 
and a quarter. It takes a tyro that long 
to pull the trigger once when he is all 
ready. The experts do not pull trigger at 
all. Long ago it was demonstrated that it 
was vastly quicker to file off the pawl that 
locks a gun and trust to “ fanning” the 
hammer, than it was to shoot even the 
easiest of double-action revolvers in the 
ordinary way. This explains how it was 
possible for the famous man killers to ac- 
conmlish marvels against other and 
equally desperate men as well armed as 
themselves. 

The Linseed Poultice. 
From Good Words. 

A dispensary doctor in the Emerald Isle 
is expected to dispense many things besides 
drugs. 

His life is certainly not a bed of roses. 
These people are woefully ignorant, yet no 
Irishman likes to confess to want of ade- 
quate knowledge, . 

One day I ordered a linseed poultice to be 


| put on an old man’s chest. “The next morne 
ing he was no better, and I was accused 
“of incompetency. 
_“I-put the plaister to him, your honor,” 
Said shis wife, ‘tho’ he spit an’ spit like 
a pose But. it ain't done no good! 
An’ hor, honey! it was a big dose."’ 
Then [| realized Mrs. Moultan’s method of 


poulticing her good man’s chest. She had 


. applied ,the soft mass internally! . 


Another time I compounded (we are our 
own .digpensers in the Isle of Destiny) a 
'box of pills for ‘‘ brown kitties." ‘The re- 
sult of grinding these with a big stone, and 
wearing the powder as a charm, was not 
satisfactory. My verdict as “ c’rowner” 
certified ‘‘ natural causes.”’ It should have 
been given as “ crass ignorance.” 


Dream Meadows. 
Girt with great garths of shaddéw 
Dim meadows fade in gray: 
No moon lightens the gloaming,_ 
The meadows know no day: 
But pale shapes shifting 
From dusk to dusk, or lifting 
Frail wings in flight, go drifting 
Adown each flowerless* way. 


These phantom-dreams in shadow 

Were once of wild-rose flame; 

Each wore a star of glory, 

Each had & loved sweet name: 
Now they are nameless, knowing 
Nor. star nor flame, but going 
Whither they know not, flowing 

Waves without wind or aim. 


But later through the gloaming 
The Midnight Shepherd cries: 
The trooping shadows follow 
Making a wind of sighs: 
The fold is hollow and black, 
No pathway thence, no track; 
No dream ever comes back 
Beneath those silent skies. 
—FLORA MacLEOD in The Fortnightly 
Review. 


Kings and Their Capitals. 
From The Spectator. 

The dislike of Kings for their capitals, 
and of their capitals for them, is a hise 
torical fact of some interest for which it 
is difficult to find a satisfactory explanae 
tion: The capital is almost always ime 
perialistic in sentiment, exulting in the 
spread of the King’s dominion, and con- 
seious of a certain separate claim te 
grandeur as the centre of national life, and 
the point from which all authority rays out, 
yet it rarely delights in the Sovereign or 
his Court. The Sovereign, on the other 
hand, is usually proud of his chief city, ine 
vests it-with all manner of privileges, and 
beautifies it at the cost of all other cities, 
yet manifests toward it a certain degree 
at once 6f fear and of distaste. The dou- 
ble feeling was, we fancy, manifested very 
early. Rome must always have been full 
of libels about the Emperors, and cere 
tainly never defended them when attacked, 
while the Emperors, as time went on, 
gradually made a habit of absenting theme 
selves, though to the end they never fore 
got that they were great and absolute be- 
cause in them Rome, with her claim to 
dominion over earth, was in some way in- 
ecarnate. The Eastern Emperors, it is true, 
always resided in New Rome, and expend- 
ed vast sums in beautifying and amusing 
it; but they always regarded it as a sort 
of wolf held by the ears, while of all their 
cities it was the most riotous, and the one 
which most needed military control. In 
modern times the Bourbons so disliked 
Paris that for a hundred years they gave 
up the habit of living there, while the 
people slowly accumulated the hatred and 
contempt for royalty which burst forth at 
last in the Revolution. The Popes made 
modern Rome so completely that the popu- 
lar proverb ran: “ Rome is dying with the 
Popes, but without them is dead.” Yet 
throughout history Rome and its nobles 
were the most pressing of Papal troubles, 
and Rome never reverenced its Popes as 
did the remainder of the Catholic world. 


A Little More Coal in England. 


From The Spectator. 

Coal, ‘‘ good household coal,” seems to 
have been found in Kent at last. A “core” 
brought up from the boring in Shakespeare 
Cliff showed large fragments of “ good 
bright bituminous household coal,’’ and on 
another boring a second seam was discoyv- 
ered. The experts are said to be delighted, 
and to believe that they have struck the 
deposit which runs down through Wales, 
under the Channel, across France, and into 
Westphalia. The pecuniary interests in- 
volved in such finds are so large that we 
always distrust first accounts, but in this 
instance the details given read true, and of 
course, if they are true, and if the ex- 
pense of working under the sea proves 
manageable, the event is of national im- 
portance. Coal on the spot is the grand 
need of the South, and every addition to 
our supply postpones the day when manu- 
facturers must either put out their fires or 
rely exclusively upon electricity obtained 
from the river gorges, or possibly from the 
use of the tides, as a source of power. 


Decoration in Metals. 
From The Architectural Record. 

Nothing probably is more marked at the 
present time than the tendency to introduce 
the metals into interior decoration, copper 
being at present a favorite. The extension 
of the electric light has created a demand 
for light hand-wrought fittings in metal, 
from which the use of that material has 
been extended to fire screens, stands, or 
trays, flower and lamp standards, and to 
all the hundred and one small objects that 
crowd the modern drawing room. So far 
as the architect is concerned, he is affected 
by the increased use of metal in the fur- 
niture of doors, in the fittings of all kinds 
of windows, in grilles in and about the 
fireplace, as in hoods, blowers, basket 
grates, fire dogs, &c., as well as in the use 
of metal moldings to inclose marble or tile 
linings. Occasionally small doors are cased 
in beaten plates of metal, and, in fact, 
there is no reason why, with the con- 
stantly increasing means of cheap produc- 
tion and working of the metals, the prac- 
tice should not be further extended, as in 
the coverings of piers, jambs between 
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ranges of small windows, ceilings, and 
other suitable places. We know that in 
the age of Homer great effects were ob- 
tained by the metal-lined interiors of the 
Hall of the Chieftains, while from Assyrian 
excavations have been recovered wonder- 
ful specimens of metal applied to doors. 
Meta! used for casing purposes in the pres- 
ent day requires to be very thin, and is 
best mounted on a wooden foundation. 
The Tempting Haggis. 

J. M. Fenn in Chambers's Journal. 

IT sat gazing wonderingly at something 
resting in what seemed to be so much hot 
water, which enveloped it in steam. It 
was piping hot—I might say Scotch piping 
hot, for though the pipes were wanting, 
there was the bag. It was very wet, of a 
peculiar livid tint, tight, and—to be frank— 
about the most unappetizing-looking thing 
I ever saw in my life. 

All this was seen at a glance while our 
host looked down at the haggis, and then 
suddenly put down the spoon. I fancy I 
glanced at the door in expectancy that it 
was to open again to admit a piper who 
would start drone and chanter, and cere- 
moniously march, playing, round the table 
while the guests were served. But no; all 
was silence, for Mr. David Chambers had 
only exchanged the spoon for a knife, with 
which he seemed to slay the object in the 
dish. One thrust, and there was a trans- 
formation scene. The hot water had disap- 
peared, and a rich, steaming, dark com- 
pound was ready for the spoon which trans- 
ferred it to the plates. 

I can recall the scene vividly, and the 
stern resolution with which the dainty was 
eaten, and I scornfully repudiate any at- 
tempt to ridicule the dish haggis; but at 
the same time, perhaps from narrow-mind- 
ed English phejudice, I will say that if I 
were going to entertain a royal stranger I 
would, rather than the Scottish dainty, put 
before him the national English roast beef. 
However, the guests of the haggis luncheon 
were unanimously of the opinion that the 
whisky was sublime. 


The Hat. The Man. The Coat. 
William Allen White in McClure's. 

This is what ails Roosevelt. He doesn't 
make up for the part. When he was Po- 
lice Commissioner of New York he bought 
a slouch hat, then the vogue. He liked it. 
It sat well on his head. No one noticed it. 
The fashion changed, he bought another. 
Men lifted their eyebrows, but said noth- 
ing. He wore the same kind of hat in 
Washington as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. He was a young man, so he was 
not hanged for it. Men are always willing 
to give a young man a chance to live down 
an indiscretion. When elected Governor 
of New York, he still wore the hat of his 
earlier youth. “Ah,” they said, “of 
course! naturally! affecting the wild and 
woolly! Can't get over the fact that he 
was a Rough Rider!" Also he greeted peo- 
ple genially; spoke ingenuously, and did 
many things not permitted by the laws of 
Draco—for example, he talked to a police- 
man of his acquaintance on Broadway, 
forsooth, or rode in a locomotive cab, cer- 
tainly an inspiriting and harmless per- 
formance. After he was elected Vice 
President he wore a gray sack suit, a coat 
without tails or skirts, on informal occa- 
sions. Think of that! Of course, the men 
who hated him knew that he was stark 
mad. And when at state ceremonies he 
wore a high hat and a frock coat, they 
shrugged their shoulders and said he was 
getting swelled up as Vice President. 


A School in Nakhl, Arabia. 


From The Geographical Journal. 

During my stay at Nakhl I visited some 
of the schools, of which there are five here, 
and saw the children imbibing instruction 
in the usual Moslem style, repeating aloud 
sentences of the Koran or rules of gram- 
mar read out by the mollah. They attend 
in the morning, and may be seen at an 
early hour hurrying to school, boys and 
girls together, some with a “ minfa,” or 
wooden Koran stand, on their heads, some 
with a painted board or camel shoulder- 
blade, on which they learn to write, under 
their arm. The instruction given is of a 
very elementary character—reading, writ- 
ing Arabic grammar, the Koran, and a 
little arithmetic being the only subjects. 
Put the boys of the learned and wealthy 
are often educated at home by a mollah, 
and advanced further. The lack of method 
is partly compensated for by the precocity 
and tenacity of memory shown by the boys. 
Nakhl deserves attention for the compara- 
tively advanced state of education among 
the people, there being a larger proportion 
of persons in this town able to read and 
write than in any other in Oman. There is 
a good number, also, of professional scribes, 
Books, consequently, are not so scarce here 
as elsewhere. The higher position of learn- 
ing here is attributed to the Influence of 
the Persians, who occupied this part of the 
country during the time of Nadir Shah. 


Count D’Orsay. 
From The Academy. 

At Gore House, on the rural Kensington 
Road, Lady Blessington and Count d'Orsay 
—living in relations which have never been 
defined though often denounced—received 
Princes, statesmen, soldiers, poets, exiles. 
The overflowing hospitality, the splendor 
of the rooms, the pictures, the bric-&-brac, 
the beauty of the great garden where 
laburnum gilded the air and the nightin- 
gales sang in the thickets, the wit and 
beauty of the Countess and the polish and 
versatile perfections of d'Orsay carried all 
before them. Hither the most instant news 
was brought. Here State secrets were 
common talk. The Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Chesterfield, Brougham, and Land- 
seer strolled on to the lawn. Lord Lytton, 
Thackeray, and Dickens were visitors in 
the zenith of their fame. Landor, who 
had spent the happiest days of his life with 
the Blessingtons in their villa on the Arno, 
found in Gore House the quintessence: of 
London. - In the great drawing room Moore 
held these men spellbound with his songs. 
Nathaniel Willis relates that one evening 
he sang “‘ When First I Met. Thee.” with a 
pathos that beggared description. “‘ When: 
the last word had ‘faltered out, he: rose and. 
took Lady Blessington’s hand, said «good: 
night, and was gone before a word was ut- 
tered.’ : 


The Man with the Stewpan. 
From The Athenaeum. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


rying, tied in a bundle by means of a 
cord, (made of hemp,) the following ob- 
jects of value: An exquisite silver stewpan, 
(casseruola,) weighing 520 grammes, the 
handle of which is ornamented with shell- 
fish and mollusks of various kinds; a soup 
spoon with a broken handle, a spoon for 
mixing hot drinks, a silver penny of Domi- 
tian, and two keys. There were also, lying 
in a heap, 187 copper pence, the oldest dat- 
ing from the time of Agrippa, the latest 
from the time of Titus. 


Love's Year. 
On a January morning, 
Bright and frosty, Love was born; 


Softened by the gentler breezes 
Of a February morn; 


With the March winds, wild and gusty, 
Raved and blustered all the day; 


But was moved to tears and laughter 
As sweet April had her way; 


And to fairer expectation 
With the promise-buds of May; 


Under June skies, blue and hopeful, 
Felt anticipation near; 


Revelled in the July glory 
Of the sun's rays, hot and clear; 


And with golden sheaves of August 
Knew that harvest time is dear; 


Yet amidst a chill September 
Felt a change that checked his pride; 


In the dimness of October 
Watched the falling leaves, and sighed; 


Through November's fogs and vapors 
Wandered out alone and cried; 


Till at last, In bleak December, 

On a winter night he died. 

—M. A. CURTOIS in The Gentleman's Mag- 
azine. 


George Eliot and Music. 
From The Cornhill. 

George Eliot has several things to say 
about music as it was practiced in Middle- 
march and its vicinity, and it is as certain 
that, like Miss Austen, she knew what she 
was talking about, as it is that Middle- 
march was a real place, and that the 
Brookes, and Vincys, and Cadwalladers, 
and Chettams were real people. We like 
Mr. Brooke all the better for not carrying 
his “advanced "’ views into the region of 
musical art. ‘‘A woman should be able to 
sit down and play you or sing you a good 
old English tune; that is what I like, 
though I have heard most things—been at 
the opera in Vienna, Gluck and Mozart, 
everything of that sort. But I'm a con- 
servative in music; it’s not like ideas; I 
stick to the good old tunes.”"" Neither Doro- 
thea nor Mr. Casaubon cared about music, 
and George Eliot, evidently taking some 
such view as Mr. Austen Leigh, forgives 
Dorothea on the ground of the ‘“ small 
tinkling in which domestic art chiefly con- 
sisted at that dark period.” In Middle- 
march it was the fashion to sing comic 
songs “in a rhythmic way, leaving you to 
fancy the, tune, very much as if you were 
tapping a drum.”" No doubt the “ Humors 
of Bartlemy Fair’ and the “ Skein of 
White Worsted at Flint’s"’ were in the 
Middlemarch repertoire, as well as ‘So 
Miss Myrtle is Going to Marry" and the 
“Musical Wife.”’ 

It is hardly remembered now that George 
Eliot's husband, G. H. Lewes, wrote novels. 
He loved music as well as she did, and in 
his “‘ Ranthorpe ” and “‘ Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet’ his young ladies sing Paisiello and 
Rossini, some of them going so far as to 
adore Beethoven, who was not at that 
time so popular a favorite as in these days 
of Richter concerts. Indeed, one of them 
makes a reference to the well-known story 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra bursting into 
laughter the first time they played his com- 
position. 


The Future of the Automobile. 


From The Review of Reviews. 

It is hardly necessary to predict the 
future of the automobile, and the ques- 
tion as to whether it will supersede horses 
is by no means an important one. The au- 
tomobile is not a fad or plaything, al- 
though probably a large percentage of the 
present owners have merely taken it up 
on account of its novelty. There is no 
doubt that the bicycle was largely used at 
one time as a fad, but it has now come to 
be the boon of millions of workingmen. It 
appears that the demand for bicycles is as 
strong as ever, only a different class of 
people are employing them. 

As time goes on, automobiles of all types 
will undoubtedly show material improve- 
ment, although radical changes are hardly 
to be expected’ It must be remembered in 
this connection that although the automo- 
bile is novel, it merely consists of the ap- 
plication of well-known and tried devices 
to a road carriage, the combination form- 
ing, indeed, a strict innovation. The first 
few years of the automobile industry in 
this country have shown a remarkable de- 
mand for motor vehicles. So far, the great- 
er part of the machines have been for 
pleasure purposes. This demand is not like- 
ly to decrease, for with the improvement 
of the roads automobile touring will be- 
come even more popular than it has been. 

As to the commercial importance of the 
automobile, it can be said that it is al- 
ready a boon to physicians, and a necessity 
to many business houses. As a method of 
transporting passengers or freight, it has 
unlimited possibilities. ' 


Chopin Manuscripts. 
Frem The London Daily Telegraph. 

The gifts to the Conservatoire de Musique 
include several manuscripts of music by 
Chopin. There are eight pieces, all in the 
composer’s own hand, together with a ber- 
ceuse, a nocturne, and three waltzes. ‘One 
of these latter is the first composition’ of 
the kind by the famous Polish musician; 
another is a piece dedicated to Mile. Char- 
lotte de Rothschild, with the inscription 
“ Hommage, Paris, 1842. J. Chopin,” and 
finally the famous waltz in D fiat, 


The Old Dame School, 
From Good Words. 


trouble herself much about the long words. 
When a word came that neither she nor 
her pupils could quite master, she would 
say, ‘‘ Call it Nebuchadnezzar and pass on.”’ 
But needlework was well taught in those 
days. One of the most beautiful workers 
I knew told me how at the Dame's school, 
to which she went as a child, she was set 
to hem round the crown of a baby's cap. 
(Busy mothers may indeed be thankful that 
these small articles of apparel are now 
obsolete.) To do this perfectly is no easy 
matter. Time after time the narrow hem, 
which refused to come even, was cut off 
till at last the little circle was the size of 
a penny; but the result of that teaching 
was admirable. 


What Is a Gorsoon ? 
From The National Review. 

“ This case,’’ announced Mr. Heraty, judi- 
cially, yet not without a glance at the vis- 
itors, “is a demand for compensation in 
the matter of a sheep that was drowned. 
William "'—this to the interpreter—‘ ask 
Darcy what he has to say for himself.” 

Darcy hitched himself round, still with a 
shoulder propped against the partition, and 
uttered, without any enthusiasm, a few 
nasal and guttural sentence 

“He says, yer Worship,”’ said William, 
with unctuous propriety, “ that Sweeny’s 
gorsoons were ever and always hunting 
his sheep, and settin’ on their dog to hunt 
her, and that last week they dhrove her 
into the lake and dhrownded her alto- 
gether.” 

* Now,” 
tional 
the word 
of the male or female sex? 

“Well, yer Worship,” replied William, 
who, it may incidentally be mentioned, was 
himself in need of either an interpreter or 
of a new and complete set of teeth, “I 
should considher he meant ayther the one 
or the other.” 

“They're usually one or the other,’ said 
Dr. Lyden, solemnly, and in a stupendous 
brogue. 

“Sure William himself is 
of gorsoons,” said Mr. Heraty. 
he a christening in his own house 
weeks ago?” * * * 

“We may assume, then, 
dren that set on the dog wor’ 
sexes,’’ proceeded Mr. Heraty. 


said Mr. Heraty, in a conversa- 
tone, *‘ William, when ye employ 
*‘gorsoon,’ do ye mean children 


no bad judge 
“Hadn't 
three 


chil- 
both 


that the 
of 


English Wasps. 
From The Spectator. 

The common wasp, as a rule, keeps its 
sting for self-defense. It will bite a fly 
in two with its jaws if it gets in its way 
on a window pane, but it does not use its 
sting even when trying to rob a beehive, 
and “tackled"’ by the bees. The latter 
will push a wasp away five or six times, 
hustling it off the footboard, without pro- 
voking it to sting. But if a bee endeavors 
to sting the wasp, it then grapples with it 
and stings back, killing or benumbing the 
insect almost at once. British wasps are 
fussy and excitable, but not vicious, like 
many of the Indian wild bees. However 
crowded or uncomfortable they may be, 
they very rarely quarrel with or sting each 
other, as, for instance, when a number 
are on the same window pane, fretting and 
anxious to get out. Only when the en- 
trance to their nest is threatened do they 
become actively aggressive, and then as 
a rule the attack is not begun till the per- 
son who excites their fear interposes be- 
tween them and the entrance to the nest. 
A setter dog was noticed to turn and bite 
itself, whimpering with pain, just as the 
party were sitting down to a shooting 
luncheon by the side of a wood in York- 
shire. The dog being tired, had lain down 
on the hole of a wasps’ nest, and five or 
six of the yellow insects were stinging it 
at once; but they did not touch the persons 
sitting close by. 


Blood-Red Rain. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

A peculiar phenomenon was observable 
throughout Southern Europe, and more 
especially in Sicily, on the 10th of March 
last, In the occurrence of what seemed to 
be a rain of blood. The fields, trees, and 
roofs were “ painted red” in a very literal 
sense, and doubtless in many outlying 
parts the occurrence was regarded as a 
portent of terrible significance. The rain, 
however, was subjected to chemical analy- 
sis—a process which has little sympathy 
with supernatural things—and its exact 
composition ascertained, confirming the 
accepted theory of its origin. It consisted 
of 60 per cent. of red sand, and the rest 
was composed of clay, a little organic mat- 
ter, and about 5 per cent. of water. Under 
the microscope vegetable fibres, fragments 
of diatoms, and other.débris could be seen. 
It was evident that the red matter was 
not of volcanic origin. The various chem- 
ists who examined it agreed that it had 
come from the Desert of Sahara, and so the 
mystery of the “rain of blood"’ was ex- 
plained. The matter is of great interest 
when we remember that similar occur- 
rences are described by Livy and other old 
writers, at a time when microscopes were 
not and the oracles consulted were ignorant 
of analytical chemistry. 


Advantages of the English Canteen. 
From The National Review. 


To sum up the advantages of the system 
in the fewest possible words: 

(1) Officers will be relieved of duties 
which never should have been thrust upon 
them, and will be free to devote them- 
selves to their military duties. 

(2) Soldiers will be freed from duty as 
salesmen and accountants in canteens. 

(3) All profits will be secured to the sol- 
dier, combined with low prices and good 
quality, 

(4) All possible incentives to corruption 
will be removed, so far at any rate as the 
troops are concerned. 

(5) Temperance will be indirectly pro- 
moted by removing all inducements to push 
the sale of drink. 

(6) The cost and inconvenience of shifting 
canteens with every shift of quarters will 
be saved, 

(7) Army service will be made more com- 
rortable, and recruiting cannot fail to be 
improved in consequence. 


Football in Japan. 
From Cassell’s Little Folks. 

Among the many things that Japan bor- 
rowed from China was football, said to 
have been introduced as early as the mid- 
dle of the seventh century. The Emperor 
Toba TI, was an expert player, and got up 
a club at his palace. Considering how 
averse most Orientals are to hard work 
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and rigorous exercise, it may be suppose@ 
that the game was very different from 
either ‘“‘ Rugger” or ‘ Socker.”” Neverthe- 
less, the Japanese form seems to have 
been popular, and we may trace the bee 
ginnings of professionalism to an Eme 
peror and his Court, of whom it is tol@ 
that in a time of poverty they earned § 
little extra money by teaching the art of 
football, 


“The Fault of the Dutch.” 


From “ Links with the Past." 
4. Was to Sir Charles Bagot, Minister be 
The Hague, that Canning, in the course 
a tariff dispute with Falk, the Dutch Pree 
mier, addressed his famous dispatch ig 
verse which, as we have seen it wrongly 
quoted on several occasions, we venture t@ 
append: 
matters of commerce the 
Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much; 
With equal advantage the French are con- 
tent, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms at twenty 
per cent, 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Nous frapperons Falk with twenty per cent, 


In fault of the 


Sayings About Breadcrumbs. 
From Notes and Queries. 

In the days when the “ bread-loaf’’ was 
dear, careful mothers had a set of thrift 
sayings which are seldom heard in this 
time of the big, cheap loaf. Crumbs were 
regularly swept up and kept for some use- 
ful purpose. If a child threw crumbs in the 
fire, the old-fashioned mother lifted a 
warning finger and said, “If you throw 
crumbs in the fire you are feeding the 
devil." Children were told that the better 
part of a loaf was the crust, and when a 
child was sent to the shop for bread, the 
order was to ask for ‘‘a crusty loaf.” If 
a child left its crust came the warning, 
“Yes, my lady, for my lad,] you'll want 
for a loaf some day. You'll find hunger’s 
a sharp thorn.” 


Addressing a Letter. 
From The Quarterly Review. 

Bishop Wilberforce used to write letters 
in railway carriages, and, having dated a 
letter so written, “ Rail, near Reading,” 
the receiver, ignorant alike of his identity 
and of his habit, directed the reply as fol- 
lows: 


8. Oxon, Esq., 

Rail, 

Near Reading. 
Nevertheless, the letter was delivered with- 
in a post or two at the Bishop's London 
aduress, 61 Eaton Place. The envelope was 
preserved for many years as an example 
of the perception of the officials of the 
Post Office. 


Song. 


I follow Song,— 

Unto the utmost East I follow Song. 

Song dawns with day, it dreams with dusk, 
It lights the happy stars upon their way, 
It calms the wild, weird fears that throng; 
I follow Song. 


I follow Song. 

There youth and love go laughing, hand in 
hand; 

There sorrow, joy, and hope and tears, 

Are of one gentle, weeping, sister band, 

Sent to ilumine man’s impassioned years; 

I follow Song. 


I follow Song. 

O Death, made dear by sweetest melody, 

Come thou at noon or night, I go 

Fondly to thy embrace, so thou wilt show 

Unto my soul the Soul of Poetry: 

I follow Song. 

—ROBERT LOVEMAN, 
Monthly. 


in The Atlantic 


Mr. Andrew Lang Is Still Alive. 


Andrew Lang in Longman’s. 

Long ago a relation of my own, dining 
at a Paris restaurant, feund the word 
“ death” lying on a plate, and did die pres- 
ently. Soon afterward, going up to Oxford, 
I found the word “ death ”’ in printed char- 
acters lying on my table. It was on a tiny 
piece of paper, not cut, but, as it were, 
gnawed out of a book or newspaper. But 
the omen was unfulfilled. I had been un- 
packing, and the little scrap of paper might 
have fallen out of my effects. It is usual, 
and natural, to explain fulfilled dreams 
by coincidences like these of the names and 
the scrap of paper. 


Japanese Porcelain Repairs. 
From The Connoisseur. 

In the manner of repairs those wonder- 
ful followers of principle and truth in art, 
the Japanese, have a lesson to teach us. 
When a Japanese connoisseur breaks some 
precious piece of pottery or porcelain, he 
does not throw it away with disdain, nei- 
ther does he try to deceive the casual ob- 
server into the belief that it is unbroken, 
Instead, he has it joined together, generally 
with gold lacquer, in such a fashion that 
the fracture is boldly shown and comment- 
e. on, as it were, by the frank exposition 
of the method by which it is made good. 
Curiously enough, a distinctly new and 
charmingly decorative effect is in most 
cases added by these irregular gold lines, 
while the sense of craftsmanship ts tickled 
by the marvelous skill exhibited by the 
repairer in thus welding together the two 
dissimilar materials. Truth is preserved 
at no loss of artistic beauty; indeed once 
more it is made clear that the two may 
always walk hand in hand. 


Monumental Brasses. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

..t the beginning of the thirteenth century 
it occurred to some one to preserve the like- 
ness of his departed friend, as well as the 
symbols of his rank and station. So effi- 
gies were introduced upon the surface of 
the slabs, and were carved flat, but ere 
fifty years had passed away, the art of the 
sculptog produced magnificent monumental 
effigies. Knights and nobles Ife clad in 
armor with their ladies by thetr sides; 
Bishops and Abbots bless the spectators 
with their uplifted right hands; Judges lie 
in their official garb; and merchants with 
the emblems of their trade. At their feet 
lie animals, usually having some heraldic 
connection with the deceased, or symboli- 
eal of his work; e. g., a dragon is trodden 
down beneath the feet of a Bishop, signi- 
fying the defeat of sin as the result of i 
ministry. The heads of effigies 
rest on cushions, which are sometimes sug> 
ported by two angels. " : * 





The complications 
which recently caused a 
French squadron to visit 
Mitylene, with the sole 
apparent intention of re- 
. quiring the Turkish Government to pay 

what it owed to a couple of Frenchmen, 

were much more intricate than appeared on 
the surface, and no European diplomatist 
was surprised that, when Turkey showed 
her readiness to pay up, the French Gov- 
ernment should have declared that there 
was still ‘‘something else.” What this 
“ something else” is, now that Turkey has 
made a complete surrender, is shown by the 
text of the agreement arrived at between 
the respective Governments. Owing to the 
sweeping and radical nature of the en- 
gagements undertaken by Turkey, it is be- 
lieved in diplomatic circles abroad that in 
the recent controversy Turkey was left en- 
tirely alone by both Russia and Germany. 

Turkey, according to the agreement, prom- 

ises to execute the following extraordinary 

measures: 

Article I.—The imperial Government un- 
dertakes to continue to recognize the legal 
existence of the French schools or of the 
schools under French patronage which were 
enumerated in the list appended to your 
communication, and which are already 
recognized in the Ottoman Empire. It ex- 
tends the same official recognition to other 
similar schools which are at present with- 
out authorization, and undertakes to grant 
those latter establishments exemption from 
customs duties, In conformity with the ar- 
rangement regarding exemption from duties 
already made in the case of authorized 
establishments. 

Article I1.—The imperial Government un- 
dertakes to continue to recognyze the legal 
existence of French churches, chapels, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and orphanages, asy- 
lums, and other establishments, which are 
enumerated on the list appended to. your 
communication, and which are already 
recognized. It accords the same recognition 
to other similar establishments which have 
not hitherto been recognized, and further 
undertakes to exempt them, in conformity 
with established usage and precedent, from 
the land tax and also from customs duties, 
in conformity with the arrangements al- 
ready made in that respect. 

Article I1L.—The imperial Government au- 
thorizes the construction, extension, or re- 
pair of the establishments enumerated in 
the list appended to your communication, 
and recognizes their legal existence after 
any such alterations. Further, the Govern- 
ment pledges itself to consider as fully and 
legally authorized the scholastic, religious, 
and other establishments which the French 
may desire to found in the future as well as 
those for which extension or repairs are 
proposed, if no objection is lodged by the 
imperial Government within six months 
after notice is given of such proposal. 


Franco-Tarkish 
Agreement. 


- —® — 


It has transpired at 
The Malta Language the British Colonial 
Question Settled. Office that a second 
* Blue Book” in re- 
gard to the Malta language question 
is about to be issued, while information 
recently published by the Roman press in- 
dicates the nature of its contents, It is 
asserted by La Tribuna di Roma that “a 
compromise has been effected between the 
Governor of Maita and the local Council of 
Government honorable to both parties.’’ It 
would appear, according to [talian corre- 
spondents in Malta, that the Governor of 
Malita has agreed to maintain Italian as the 
official language in the law courts of the 
island, that Italian will be optional in the 
primary schools, while preference is to be 
given Iinglish in the schools of higher 
grade. For some time the Maltese persist- 
ed in trying to have Italian dominate all 
legislative and administrative departments, 
but finally agreed to meet the British Gov- 
ernor half way, thus ending an agita- 
tion which had found. sympathizers both 
in Italy and France. ° 
The arrangement is not well received by 
a majority of the Italian papers, for it is 
pointed out that if the Government offer 
special inducements to the Maltese to have 
their children acquire English, it will only 
be half a generation before Italian will be 
driven out of the courts of law. At the 
same time, it is recognized that the agree- 
ment can hardly be considered a full vic- 
tory for the British Colonial Office, as its 
chief grievance was that Englishmen who 
came before the courts were obliged to 
conduct their cases in Italian. The first 
** Blue Book’ on the subject, following the 
Order in Council, which practically took the 
financial affairs of the island out of the 
hands of the local Government, was pub- 
lished July 30 last, and covered a period 
from that date back to May 28, 1898, when 
agitation on the subject was first aroused. 
It contained all the correspondence on the 
subject the Colonial Office and 
the Governor, between the Governor 
and the Local Council, together with in- 
stances where British subjects had been 
greatly inconvenienced by being obliged to 
employ the Italian language in what was 
actually a British court. It closed with a 
dispatch from Mr. Chamberlain to the Goy- 
ernor, conveying the decision of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which threw the 
blame for the necessary Order in Council 
upon the elected members of the local 
Council, who, having failed in their efforts 


between 
and 


Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours 


to force the Itallan language on the ma- 
jority, had refused ali taxation and public 
improvements till they had secured their 
ends. To meet this contingency the Gov- 
ernment advised his Majesty to pass by 
Order in Council the legislation required 
for dealing with a portion, at any rate, of 
the various outstanding questions of fi- 
nance, and it was ordered therefore that 
£380,000 should be apportioned to various 
works, and that additional taxation 
amounting to £388,000 should be spread over 


thirteen years. 
ema Qaene 


Although, as has been 
been revealed in re- 
cent cable dispatches, 
the scheme of the Am- 
sterdam dockers to 
boycott British commerce has been discour- 
aged by The Hague Government and is 
generally unpopular with the Dutch press, 
the idea is still pursued. One of the feat- 
ures of the meeting of the dockers an- 
nounced in a Times special, Nov. 8, was 
to see what aid might be expected from 
foreign sources. Delegates were at once 
dispatched to the principal ports of Eu- 
rope where British vessels are entered in 
order to lay the matter before the local 
orders of dockers. 

On the arrival of two delegates in Genoa 
The Italie declared that any attempt of the 
Italian dock laborers to join the proposed 
boycott of British vessels would be highly 
impolitic and would display rank. ingrati- 
tude. This was the general tone of the 
respectable portion of the Italian press. In 
spite of this warning,. however, advices 
from Genoa are that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labor Exchange, after con- 
sidering the proposal, expressed the opin- 
ion that the dock laborers of Genoa, in 
common with the laborers of all other 
ports, should support the plan and give it 
practical effect; it therefore appointed a 
provisional committee to deal with the 
question. The nomination of this commit- 
tee is regarded by The Avanti of Genoa as 
indicating the intention of the laborers of 
Genoa to reserve their final decision, and 
to examine the practicability of the sug- 
gestion and the means by which it may be 
carried into effect. With the exception of 
the Socialist press the proposal that the 
Italian dockers shall support the cause of 
the Dutchmen is denounced in unmeasured 
terms, and much sentiment is displayed. 

It is asserted in Paris that the delegates 
sent to Marseilles, Bordeaux, Havre, and 
Rouen have been successful, while those 
sent to Brussels, Copenhagen, and Antwerp 
have had their petition rejected. 

oe 

According 
received in 


Dutch Scheme to 
Boycott British 
Commerce Again. 


to information 
Marseilles from 
the west coast of Africa, 
the revolt of the tribes in 
German New Guinea is so 
serious that action from Berlin cannot 
long be delayed without hazarding Ger- 
man control in that territory. So far the 
Berlin papers have been comparatively 
silent on the subject, yet the French in- 
formant declares that the series of con- 
flicts between the Malols and other tribes 
and similar conflicts in the neighborhood 
of Monumbo or Potsdamhafen are full of 
direful forebodings for German domination. 
For several months this strife, which was 
at first entirely among the natives them- 
selves, has made the various combatants 
more bloodthirsty and revengeful than 
ever, as was recently shown by the murder 
of a German tax gatherer, and it is thought 
that the least attempt on the part of the 
uuthorities to apprehend his assailants 
might result in the tribes making common 
cause against the whites. 

Industry and trade, where not entirely ut 
a standstill, are reported to be senerally 
interrupted; while, with the exception 
above noted, no Europeans have yet suf- 
fered, yet natives who work for Europeaus 
have recently bc-n murdered in cold blood, 
and several raids upon property have been 
made in the vicinity of Hansa Bay. 


Trouble in 
German 
New Guinea. 


ae 

The French Government 
bill on miners’ pensions, 
which was recently present- 
ed to the Chamber, amends 
the law of 1894 by granting a State sub- 
sidy so that during the transitional period 
a pension may reach 300f. Eighteen thou- 
sand miners would benefit by this arrange- 
ment. The subsidy will be met out of the 
price of mining concessions; the miners 
themselves and the companies will contrib- 
ute their quotas, 

With regard to the demands made by the 
miners for the constitution of a legal eight- 
hour working day throughout the country, 
the Temps of Paris endeavors to show that 
the men’s best interests would not be well 
served by such a measure. At present the 
miners of the Departments of the Nord 
and the Pas-de-Calais remain in the pits 
about nine and a quarter hours on an aver- 
age; in the Loire the stay is between nine 
and a half and nine and three-quarter 
hours, and in the Gard it varies from ten 
and a quarter to ten and one-half hours. 
The time for getting to the works and the 
stop for the midday meal are included. In 
the event of the eight hours being made 
legal, the reduction demanded by the Min- 
ers’ Federation would not apply to these 
periods, but to the time of actual work. 
Numerous experiences in France in reduc- 


French 
Labor Bills. 


Via New York Centra! — Lake Shore Route. 


need, that a reduction in the : 

yf hours of work in the mines will 
corresponding reduction in the quantity of 
coal produced. Any increase plated upon 
the cost of producing French coal Is a dl- 
rect advantage for foreign competitors, and 
will result in the ruin of the poorer pits 
and the consequent dismissal of the men. 
But if the companies do not bear the in- 
creased expenditure the miners will neces- 
sarily receive less pay for a smaller num- 
ber of hours’ work, and that, the ‘temps 
thinks, is not the result desired by the 
Federation of Miners. 


It is learned through 
Proposed Turkish mail advices from Con- 
Reforms stantinople that Ferid 
in Asia Minor, Pasha, the Governor of 
the Vilayet of Konieh, 
has made some proposals to the Sultan 
for the commercial development of 
Asia Minor. Ferid Pasha suggests that a 
grain exchange should be established in 
Constantinople; that the junction of the 
Anatolian and Kassaba Raflway be effected 
at Karahissar-Sahib, and that the railway 
from Smyrna to Aidin be extended to Tef- 
eni and Adalia. Ferid Pasha further pro- 
poses that the Harbor of Adalia be en- 
larged and that the quays be extended and 
provided with modern machinery for load- 
ing and unloading cargoes. He thinks that 
agricultural machinery should be supplied 
to the peasants by the State on the in- 
Stallment system, while a school of agri- 
culture should be established at Adalia. 
Forests should be protected from destruc- 
tion, and an increase in the number of pri- 
mary schools is urgently necessary. The 
Sultan is reported to have expressed his 
approval of these proposals, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the state of Turkish finances 
will permit them to be carried out imme- 
diately. 
Sinan 

The exploits of that 
phantom ship, the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, made 
famous by Wagner's 
opera, have been approached to some ex- 
tent by an Italian mariner, who is no ghost 
like Capt. Vanderdecken, but a substan- 
tial person, now in prison. According to 
an account from Nantes, the steamer Con- 
seil recently discharged at the Loire port 
the cargo of the Italian brig Anita, con- 
sisting of sugar. ‘The Anita left Marti- 
nique in June, 1900, for Nantes, but the 
Captain, it is said, on arriving near the 
French coast thought it prudent to avoid 
reaching his destination. This was be- 
cause he had borrowed heavily on his ship, 
and. there wes a warrant for his arrest. 
It is stated that he had raised £5,000 
on what was worth a good deal under that 
sum, Obtaining provisions from passing 
vessels the Italian Captain steered for the 
open sea, and after much trouble, owing 
to storms, he reached Teneriffe. There, it 
is said, the master of the Anita raised 
more money, and lived in great style for 
about nine months. The brig left Teneriffe 
in May, 1901, after having been there since 
the previous September. Then ensued a 
wandering course over the ocean. 

The Anita became a veritable phantom 
ship. The flying Itallan was signaled oc- 
casionally off the Scilly Isles or Land's 
End, but his underwriters and creditors 
could not find a craft swift enough to 
catch him. Money and provisions giving 
out, the Italian returned to Santa Cruz 
last September, where he was arrested at 
the instance of the Havre underwriters of 
the brig Anita and the representatives of 
the creditors. The steamer Conseil of 
Bordeaux was sent out to take the cargo, 
which has taken seventeen months to reach 
France from Martinique. It is stated that 
the flying Italian will be handed over to 
detectives of his own nationality, as he is 
to be tried for his extraordinary conduct 
at Genoa. 


A Modern 
Flying Dutchman, 


pee ere 

The full text of the Loan 
bill which was recently pre- 
sented to the French Cham- 
ber runs as follows: (1) With 
a view to the settlement of the expenses 
of the China expedition, the Minister of 
Finance is authorized to draw upon a fund 
of 265,000,000f., formed for that purpose, 
sums equal in amount to the payments of 
all kinds occasioned by the events in the 
Far East and provided for in the budgets 
of 1900, 1901, and 1902, including the pay- 
ment of debts disclosed subsequent thereto, 
and a sum equal to the amount of the in- 
demnities allotted to individuals or cor- 
porations, victims of said events, by the 
commissions specified in Clause 4. These 
deductions shall be entered as receipts in 
the exceptional resources of the budgets 
of 1900 and following ones. 

(2) In order to allow the realization of the 
total sum above indicated, the Minister of 
Finance is authorized to issue on the best 
terms for the interest of the Treasury, and 
to insert in the ledger of the public debt, 
with interest from the Ist of October, 
1901, the amount of 3 per cent. rentes 
necessary to produce an effective capital 
of 265,000,000f. The conditions of the issue 
of 3 per cent. rentes authorized by the pres- 
ent clause shall be fixed by decree. 

(3) The employment of the sums remain- 
ing available after the deductions named 
in Clause 1 shall be settled by a law. 

(4) The indemnities to be allowed to in- 
dividuals or corporations, victims of the 
events in China, shall be fixed without 
appeal by a commission nominated by de- 
cree and composed of three members of the 
Council of State, three members of the 
Board of Audit, three representatives of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and three 
representatives of the Ministry of Finance. 


The French 
Loan Bill, 


‘are estimated at 75,000,- . 
io 
_.. According to a Timms 
Belgian —- special of Oct. 30, the 
Army Reform, Belgian Radicals, Pro- 
Sressives, and Socialists 
are uniting in favor of an alternative bill 
in opposition to the Government Military 
bill in the Belgian Chamber of Deputies. 
This new bill provides for compulsory 
service, with no exemption far the rich, 
Its chief clauses are as follows: 

“Whereas the party of the Left has now 
decided to draw up a programme on defin- 
ite lines and to bring forward a measure 
on which the vote of the House can be 
taken, and whereas this programme is 
based upon the individuality of military 
duty and the reduction of personal service 
to the lowest necessary minimum, but 
whereas the Government bill betrays the 
cause of personal service, and gives us an 
army of mercenaries insufficient for the 
defense of the country, while at the same 
time it increases the military charges in 
an undue proportion, therefore the party 
of the Left appeals to the entire country 
to assist in securing the recognition of the 
army upon the following basis: 

““(1) Abolition of the remplacement and 
drawing by lot; no privileges; no special 
exemptions for the rich in regard to volun- 
teers; complete equality as to military 
duty, but in the interests of professional 
classes, the option of withdrawing at the 
end of six months, if able, upon examina- 
tion, to show that the necessary knowledge 
has been acquired. The only exemptions 
outside that of physical disability to be in 
respect of the breadwinner of a family. The 
exemption of ministers of religious de- 
nominations is not justified, but if the 
Right made this a condition of a common 
understanding upon patriotic grounds and 
allied to that of personal service, the Left 
would be willing to make such coneession. 

(2) A larger reduction than fs actually 
proposed in the duration of service. .As a 
compromise between the various proposals 
now put forward, and in presence of what 
has been done in other countries, notably 
in Holland and Denmark, the time of active 
service to be limited to one year for all 
non-mounted recruits; those who have 
failed to pass the prescribed examinations 
at the end of that period to remain under 
the flag for a further term of six months. 
The year of active service may be divided 
into three recalls of one ‘month every two 
years. 

““(8) Encouragement to volunteers for 
staff service, for cavalry, and for those for 
whom more than one year's service may be 
considered indispensable. 

** (4) Enrollment under these conditions of 
the entire body of recruits capable of serv- 
ice; a military tax based on a sliding scale 
for those exempted, according to their re- 
spective means; minor duties to be allotted 
to those not capable of bearing arms, but 
still able to render assistance otherwise 
than as to active service.” 


oor. 


For some time past the labor 
Reformsin and factory questions in Rus- 
Russia, sia have become more and 
more acute, but, according to 
a Times special of recent date, the Minis- 
ter of Finance, M. de Witte, is engaged on 
a scheme with a view to substantial re- 
forms in the factory regulations, which he 
is not only convinced are feasible, but will 
go a considerable way toward strengthen- 
ing Russia's handicapped industrial posi- 
tion. Hitherto only certain of the northern 
industrial centres of the empire have pos- 
sessed a code of factory laws. These laws, 
though antiquated and never thoroughly 
efficient in their operation, were, neverthe- 
less, meant by their promoters as an ate 
tempt to benefit the Russian factory hand, 
and undoubtedly a certain measure of suce- 
cess was attained by their application. But 
while these laws, since their operation was 
designedly restricted to given industrial 
areas, have remained as originally drafted, 
industrial conditions in Russia have under- 
gone radical changes. 

In a recent semi-official statement M. de 
Witte emphasized the fact that Russia must 
still be regarded as a “new” nation, and 
that her various departments of activity 
must gradually be brought up to the level 
maintained by the of the civilized 
world. In the mechanical arts, he said that 
Russia had advanced beyond the original 
provisions made; the stringent regulations 
governing the few mechanical employes of 
half a century ago were utterly inadequate 
to meet the demands of the thousands of 
factory hands of to-day. Besides, he added, 
Russian manufactures should made a 
more valuable source of State revenue than 
they had hitherto been. Although the nat- 
ural resources of the empire are immense, 
they have not yet given their proper 
quota toward support of the State, 
which for fifty has been subsisting 
on loans, the interest of which is principally 
borne by the Russian land owners. The 
burden of this debt, concluded M. de Witte, 
must be gradually shifted to the rapidly 
developing mechanical-industrial forces. 
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